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EVER since man disengaged himself from nature and began to 

‘ reflect upon his place in the Universe, men’s minds have been 

f occupied with the question whether the human race as a whole 

is advancing, and towards what possible future. When first we 

catch sight of the subject in literature, the idea prevails that man- 

kind had fallen back from an earlier state in which his life was 

simpler, easier, and more innocent. Hesiod described his own 

iron age as below the level of the heroic age, and of the bronze 

; and golden ages which had preceded it. The same idea recurs at 

i intervals through Greek and Roman literature. You all remem- 

ber the splendor which Virgil threw round it, suggesting, how- 

ever, a series of successive periods of retrogression and improve- 

ment which reminds one of those gigantic cycles in which Eastern 

f thought makes mankind move and of which we catch an echo in 
i the Norse mythology. 

With Christianity, a new element of hope was introduced, and 
during some centuries the notion of a Golden Age was transferred 
from a heathen past, a world lying in wickedness, to that better 
time in the future when the New Religion should have overspread 
and transformed the whole world, and created on it a Kingdom of 
Heaven. Presently, however, the clouds began again to gather, 
as the old civilization dissolved and ignorance settled down on 
Europe. During the Dark Ages, and indeed down to the middle 
or end of the fourteenth century, men looked regretfully back to 
a time when Christendom had been more peaceful and better 
ordered than they saw it, and when knowledge, wisdom, and the 


1 An address delivered before the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
June 27, 1907. Published by arrangement with the Atlantic Monthly. Copyrighted. 
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power of literary creation stood on a level far higher than their 
own. 

The Renaissance and the discovery of America changed all this. 
Hope revived as knowledge and learning revived, and the strong 
races spread themselves out, conquering and to conquer. Within 
the last century the belief in human progress has become almost 
an article of faith. Many causes have gone to this. The rapid 
growth of population, the establishment of free governments, by 
which many old evils due to tyranny or the ascendency of a class 
have been removed, and, above all, the unprecedentedly swift 
march of scientific discovery, bringing with it a mastery over 
nature heretofore undreamt of, have filled men with a confidence 
that they are going to be not only far more numerous than ever 
before, but also stronger, freer, happier, and altogether better off 
than they were at any moment in the past. The Darwinian doc- 
trine of advance through the survival of the fittest (whereof more 
anon) is deemed to have given a scientific basis for the belief, and 
our fuller knowledge of primitive man, as he was many thousands 
of years ago, suggests that a movement which has brought us so 
far up from the Stone Age must be a continuous movement. That 
touching confidence in the power of freedom and equality to pro- 
duce fraternity and universal good will, which inspired Frenchmen 
in the days of the Revolution and was preached by Jefferson to 
your forefathers, has no doubt been frequently set back and dis- 
couraged by events. But the persuasion that either an equal 
division of property, or the extinction of private property and the 
placing of all the means of production and distribution in the 
hands of the whole community, will remove the ingrained evils of 
society, and make everybody happy, has many adherents in all 
civilized countries, and is indeed a potent factor in practical politics 
as well as in economic thought. 

It would take too long to analyze the causes which have from 
time to time changed the attitude of the human mind upon this 
supreme question. All we need to remember is this, that though 
the so-called law of progress is now commonly held to be axiom- 
atic, there have been many alternations of opinion in the past. 
The pessimists are for the moment a dispirited minority. But 
their chance may come again in the future ; and the main issue is 
not so free from doubt as to disentitle them to a fair hearing. 
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It may be thought that there is one cause powerfully operative 
to create a belief in the progress of the race, which ought here 
to be specially mentioned. Pious minds who are filled with rever- 
ence for an overruling Providence, and other minds, not so pious, 
whose loss of faith in a future life has made them concentrate 
their interest on the development of humanity on the planet it 
occupies, have by different roads brought themselves, altogether 
irrespective of facts, to the same belief that all things either have 
been ordered, or are of themselves working, for the best in this 
present world, the best of all possible worlds. Thus a philosophy 
of history has arisen which insists on regarding all events as tend- 
ing by a constant law, almost like a law of nature, to bring good 
out of evil and a higher good out of a lower good. 

In this view all the calamities and catastrophes of history are 
the means by which some blessing otherwise unattainable has 
been secured. The Norman Conquest, which brought misery on 
England for a century, was needed in order to re-invigorate the 
Saxon stock and bring into a backward country the more ad- 
vanced civilization of the Continent. The French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars, great as was the suffering they directly 
involved, were needed to break down the old régime and the relics 
of feudalism in Europe. The African slave trade gave the mil- 
lions of negroes who were sent under hatches to the New World 
the opportunity of hearing the truths of Christianity. It may be 
admitted that there never was any evil which was not attended by 
a certain amount of good. Even a paroxysm of toothache pro- 
vides an opportunity for the exercise of fortitude and self-con- 
trol. But in many cases the good will seem to an unbiased mind 
to have been much less than the evil. The extinction of the 
Ostro-Gothic nation in Italy, the taking of Constantinople by the. 
Turks, and the rise of the Inquisition in Spain, come pretty 
near to being unqualified calamities. This faith in progress based 
on the doctrine that all things are for the best has no scientific 
character. It is a mere a priori assumption. Hornets and rattle- 
snakes may have their use and value in the general scheme of 
things, but why suppose that nature could not have got on equally 
well without venomous creatures? Whoever desires to examine 
fairly the question, whether the course of human history is really 
onward and upward, must rid himself of all these optimistic fancies 
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and be content to take the facts as he finds them. The intrusion 
of a theory of final causes is as unprofitable and, indeed, mis- 
leading, in the interpretation of history as Bacon long ago pointed 
out that it was barren in philosophy. 

I will not venture to-day to examine into the supposed general 
law of progess, i. e. I will not attempt to inquire whether Man is 
advancing at that steady and constant pace which entitles us to 
hope that he will some day become, if not a perfect being, yet one 
incomparably nearer to perfection than he is to-day. That would 
be indeed an arduous and intricate inquiry. What I propose is 
the humbler and more limited investigation of the meaning and 
contents of the idea of Progress itself, and of the relations of each 
kind of Progress to other kinds. When we say that man has ad- 
vanced or is advancing, of what lines of advance are we thinking ? 
The lines of movement are really as numerous as are the aspects 
of man’s nature and the activities which he puts forth. Taking 
his physical structure, is mankind as a whole becoming stronger, 
healthier, less injured by habits which depress nervous or muscu- 
lar force, and are the better stocks of man increasing faster than 
the inferior stocks? Considered as an acquisitive being, has 
man more of the things that make for comfort, more food and 
clothing, better dwellings, more leisure? Intellectually regarded, 
has he a higher intelligence, more knowledge and opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge, more creative capacity, more perception 
of beauty and susceptibility to esthetic pleasures? Considered 
in his social relations, has he more personal freedom, is he less 
exposed to political oppression, has he fuller security for life and 
property, is there more or less order and concord within each 
community, more or less peace between nations? Lastly, is man 

»improving asa moral being? Is there more virtue in the world, 
more sense of justice, more sympathy, kindliness, tenderness, 
more of a disposition to regard the feelings and interests of others 
and to deal gently with the weak? In each and all of these 
departments there may be progress, but not necessarily the same 
rate of progress; and we can perfectly well imagine a progress 
in some points only, accompanied by a stagnation or even a 
decline in other points. 

When we talk of the progress of the world, do we mean an 
advance in all these respects, or only in some, and if so, in which 
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of them? If in all of them, which are the most typical and the 
most significant? Suppose there has been an advance in some, 
and in others stagnation or retrogression, how shall we determine 
which are the most important, the most fraught with promise or 
discouragement? An examination of the language of popular 
writers indicates that the current conception has been seldom 
analyzed. Such writers would seem to have assumed that an 
improvement in some aspects of human life means an improvement 
in all, perhaps even an improvement to something like the same 
extent. Another question suggests itself. Is the so-called Law 
of Progres: a constant one? Supposing its action in the past to 
have been proved, can we count upon its continuing in the future, 
or may the causes to which its action has been due sometime or 
other come to an end? I pass over other points that might be 
raised. It is enough to have shown in how vague a sense the 
current term has been used. 

There:seem to be two ways in which an inquiry into the sup- 
posed forward movement of mankind might be conducted. One 
way is to take Progress in its widest sense as meaning the sum 
total of human advance in all its forms, and to examine each form 
in succession. The other way is to select some few of those forms, 
in which it is comparatively easy to determine whether there has 
been an advance, and to measure the amount of such advance, and 
then to see whether the result in those cases can be made a basis 
for general conclusions as regards other forms. It may be that 
progress in some directions can be shown to be fairly typical of 
the general movement of humanity. It may be that such progress 
involves, or at any rate raises a strong presumption of, other kinds 
of advance. 

Let us take two comparatively easy lines of inquiry: the physical 
characteristics of the human species, and the conditions under 
which the species has to live; and let us see what conclusions can 
be reached by examining these. 

Additions to the number of the human race are popularly treated 
as if they were an- undoubted benefit. We see every nation and 
every community within a nation, down to a village just planted 
on a prairie, regarding its own increase as something to be proud 
of. The eagerness with which cities watch each successive census 
return for a record of their population is familiar, and nowhere so 
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familiar as in this country. But is the increase of the race any 
gain to the race? The population of Europe is probably three or 
four times, that of North America probably twenty times, as large 
as it was two centuries ago. This proves that there is much more 
food available for the support of life, much more production of all 
sorts of commodities, and in particular an immense increase in the 
area of land used for producing food, with an improvement in the 
methods of extracting food from the land. So the growth of a city 
like Boston or Chicago proves that there has been an immense 
increase in industry. Men work harder, or at any rate more 
efficiently, and have far more appliances for production at their 
command. Whether they lead happier lives is another matter. 
It used to be said that he who made two ears of corn grow where 
only one ear had grown before was a benefactor to the race. Is 
that necessarily so? The number of men who can live off the soil 
is larger, but the men need not be better off. If there is more 
food there are also more mouths. Their lives may be just as hard, 
their enjoyments just as limited. Some parts of the earth are al- 
ready too crowded for comfort. I find many persons rejoicing to 
think that the use for the generation of electricity of the power in 
the Falls of Niagara will enable industries to be established there 
which will treble the population of the surrounding country. The 
Falls may be gone, but the pool into which they used to plunge 
will have become the centre of a smoky city. The notion that 
population is per se a benefit and a mark of progress seems to be 
largely a survival from the ages when each tribe or city needed 
all the arms it could gain and support in order to wield sword and 
spear against its enemies. 

“As arrows in the hands of a giant, even so are the young 
children,” says the Psalmist: and when men were needed to 
fight against Hittites and Hivites, this was a natural reflection. 

It may also be partly due to an unthinking association between 
growth and prosperity, created by the fact that the establishment 
of new industries in a community usually brings wealth as well as 
population. There are people heedless enough to be pleased at 
hearing that our greatest cities are adding many tens of thousands 
a year to their inhabitants, as if it were not already a grave pro- 
blem how to arrest the growth of these huge centres of population 
and divert industries to smaller places. 
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Let us pass from mere numbers to quality. The most remark- 
able feature of the last few centuries has been the relatively more 
rapid growth of those whom we call the more advanced races, such 
as the Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic. Nineteen centuries ago 
there may have been less, perhaps much less, than ten millions of 
persons on the globe belonging to these three races. There are 
now probably over three hundred and fifty millions, while the so- 
called backward races, though some of them increase, have in- 
creased more slowly and are now everywhere under the control of 
the more advanced races. (I do not include in this comparison 
either the Chinese or the Japanese, the cases of both being pe- 
culiar.) This fact represents an undoubted advance. 

The question follows: Are these higher stocks (Italo-Iberic, 
Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic), wherever found, themselves improving 
in physical and intellectual quality? This is a very important part 
of the inquiry. An improvement in this direction would give 
ground for expecting progress in other directions also. 

In duration of life there is (at least in Western Europe and in 
the United States) unquestionably an improvement. Whether the 
average of muscular strength is also increasing it may be more 
hard to say, but certainly it does not seem to be declining. 

Through advances in surgical and medical science, more and 
more diseases are found to be preventable, while more and more 
of those which used to be thought incurable are shown to be 
capable of treatment, so that the average of health rises with that 
of the duration of life. One drawback, however, is serious enough 
to be specially mentioned. Lunacy is increasing in all countries 
which keep a statistical record of mental maladies, and the increase 
is too large to be explained merely by the fact that records are 
now more accurate. Unless this fact can be accounted for by the 
abuse of intoxicants, an abuse which seems to be rather decreasing 
than increasing, it is ominous, because it seems to imply that there 
are factors in modern life which tend to breed disorders in the 
brain. But we have not sufficient data for positive conclusions. 
In this connection a still more serious question arises. 

The law of differentiation and improvement by means of natural 
selection, and the survival of the fittest, which, according to the 
Darwinian theory, has been a principal cause in the production of 
more and more perfect types of animal life, may reasonably be 
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thought to have continued to work during the earlier period of 
the history of mankind. The races which have survived and 
multiplied and have come to dominate the earth have been the 
stronger races; and while strife lasted there was always a tendency 
for physical strength and intelligence to go on increasing. The 
upper class in every community —and this was equally true of 
Germany and France in the thirteenth century, and of the Ha- 
waiians when Captain Cook found them — were physically stronger 
and handsomer than the classes at the bottom of the social scale. 
The birth-rate was probably higher among these aristocratic 
sections, and the chance of the survival of infants also better. 
But in modern society the case is quite otherwise. The richer 
and more educated class marry later and as a rule have smaller 
families than the poorer class, whose physique is generally weaker 
and whose intelligence is generally, though of course not uni- 
versally, on a somewhat lower level. This is especially the case 
in great cities, and great cities contain a rapidly increasing pro- 
portion of the whole population of every country. The phenome- 
non seems to be widespread. It is conspicuous in Australia and 
in your own Eastern States. The result is that the class in which 
physical strength and a cultivated intelligence are hereditary in- 
creases more slowly, if it increases at all, than do the classes 
inferior in these qualities. Fortunately, the lines of class dis- 
tinction are much less sharply drawn than they were some cen- 
turies ago. The upper class is always being recruited by persons 
of energy and intellect from the poorer classes. Still, we have 
here a new cause which may tend to depress the average level of 
human capacity, though it may be some time before the results 
have become apparent. 

The improvement, so far as attained, in the physical quality of 
the civilized part of mankind is largely due to such changes in its 
environment as the greater abundance of food and clothing, the 
better conditions of housing, the diffusion of property through all 
classes of the community. Along these lines the improvement 
has been extraordinary. The luxury of the rich, the comfort of 
the middle olasses, the comparative immunity of the poorer classes 
from famine and pestilerice, have increased within the last two 
centuries more than they had done during many preceding cen- 
turies. Most remarkable of all has been the cause of these im- 
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provements, namely, the increase in our knowledge of natural 
laws end the power over natural forces which has been thereby 
acquired. Man has now, by comprehending nature, become her 
master. These are the things which are commonly in our mind 
when we talk of Progress. It is the wonderful gains made in 
those things which are visible and tangible and which affect our 
daily life at every turn that have struck the popular mind and 
been taken to mark not merely a long onward step, but the 
certainty of further advance. Material progress has seemed in 
its triumphant march to sweep everything else along with it. 

Whether this be really so, is the very question we have to con- 
sider. Does our increased knowledge and command of nature, do 
all those benefits and comforts which that mastery of nature has 
secured, so greatly facilitate intellectual and moral progress that 
we may safely assume that there will be an increase in intelli- 
gence, in virtue, and in all that is covered by the word Happiness ? 
It seems hard not to believe that, with the world so much more at 
man’s disposal, man is destined to be a being altogether superior 
to what he has been in the past. Thus material progress seems to us 
moderns, when it has gone so far in the course of another century 
or two that everybody shall have all the comforts and all the op- 
portunities for enjoyment that he can desire, to constitute that 
Golden Age for which mankind have so often sighed. It is a 
comparatively new conception of the Golden Age. Those happier 
days to which Hesiod and Virgil looked back were primarily days 
of innocence and simplicity, when there was no crime, no violence, 


no strife. 
Necdum enim audierant inflari classica, needum 
Impositos duris crepitare incudibus enses. 


The Golden Age to which men’s eyes turned back in the centuries 
of medieval darkness was primarily an age of enlightenment and 
learning, an age when the Church had not yet become corrupted 
by the pursuit of wealth and power. The ideals of both the an- 
cients and the men of the Middle Ages were ethical or intellectual. 
In neither case did their imagination dwell upon the things which 
applied science is giving us in such ample measure. This, how- 
ever, is a digression. Let us return to consider how far the in- 
crease of wealth and comfort and opportunities for enjoyment, and 
of that sway of natural forces which promises more of such oppor- 
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tunities, betokens a like improvement in political institutions, a 


like progress in the intellectual development of man and in the 
delights of living. 

Of political institutions I will not attempt to speak to-day. The 
subject is too large; and one would have to qualify nearly every 
general statement by reference to particular countries. It is better 
to confine our present inquiry to the relation of material progress 
to intelligence and character. 

We see under these new conditions less anxiety, less occupation 
with the hard necessities of finding food and clothing. Work itself 
is less laborious, because more largely dune by machinery and not 
by mere strength. There is more leisure which can be used for 
the acquisition of knowledge and for setting thought free to play 
upon subjects other than practical. The opportunities for obtain- 
ing knowledge have been so extended and cheapened that in all 
civilized countries the elements of instruction can be obtained 
practically without cost, and higher instruction at a low price 
by all who are fitted to profit by it. Not only are books within 
every one’s reach, but the daily instructors of the public proffer 
it at a trifling cost at least as much information as it can assimi- 
late. Transportation has become easy and swift and cheap, so 
that every one’s mind can be enriched and refreshed and stimu- 
lated by foreign travel. The dweller in great cities is no doubt 
more shut out from nature than were his forefathers, but on the 
other hand he has greater facilities for visiting spots of natural 
beauty and drawing pleasure from them. Works of art are pro- 
duced more abundantly, and galleries are accessible in which those 
of the highest merit can be seen. That a large number of persons 
are engaged either in producing or in distributing objects believed 
to possess artistic merit would seem calculated to diffuse widely an 
appreciation of art and beauty. It may be further suggested that 
the mere increase of population and of purchasing power has a 
favoring influence upon intellect, because there is more demand 
for the products of intellect and more persons employed in their 
production. 

Thus, whether or no material progress involves and implies 
intellectual progress, it is clear that it provides unprecedented 
facilities and opportunities. 

When we turn to examine the results, we shall find that the 
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quantity of intellectual activity has enormously increased, increased 
even faster than the population by so much as a larger proportion 
of the population has been raised out of a dull and sluggish brain 
life. The amount of reading, writing, and of what may be called 
formal talking, that is, speech-making, preaching, and lecturing, 
that goes on in all civilized countries rapidly increases. Thomas 
Carlyle would have said that much of it could just as well be pro- 
duced by those whom he described as “ chattering Dead Sea apes” ; 
nevertheless a great deal does represent the increased exertion of 
intellectual power.* Think of the quantity of talent that goes into 
the investigation of natural phenomena by the thousands of re- 
searchers now at work, of all the ingenuity expended by lawyers, 
financiers and others in the contrivance of new methods of carrying 
on business by combinations, new devices for evading statutes, 
new ways of placing the capital of the many at the disposal of the 
few. Quality, however, must be considered as well as quantity. 
Plato hinted, though to be sure he put the hint into the mouth of 
an Egyptian sage, that the invention of writing had weakened the 
powers of the human mind. Without going so far, we may well 
doubt whether the intellectual excellence of an age can be measured 
by the number of speeches or the amount of printed matter it pro- 
duces, and whether the incessant reading of newspapers and maga- 
zines tends on the whole to strengthen the faculty of thinking. 

Remembering that our own minds have grown by and along 
with the acquisition of knowledge, we are apt to fancy that an in- 
crease of knowledge in the community must mean an increase in 
intellectual vigor. Undoubtedly every boy in a Boston school to- 
day knows many things which the wisest man did not know five 
centuries ago; and the total number of items of information he 
possesses with regard to man in thepast orto nature in the present 
may be far larger. But that tells us very little about the capacity 
of the schoolboy. 

If we look simply at the facts of history we shall be struck by 
the impossibility of connecting the power and productiveness of 
the human intellect with any such external conditions of wealth, 
comfort, and opportunities for knowledge as we have been consid- 
ering. The forms which intellectual activity takes, the lines of in- 
quiry which it follows, the sorts of production it values and enjoys 
do indeed differ fromage to age and do bear a relation to the condi- 
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tions of man’s environment. Material progress has affected these 

Hl forms and lines. But there is no evidence that it has done more 

| to strengthen than to depress the intensity and originality and 
creative energy of intellect itself ; nor have those qualities shown 
themselves more abundant as the population of the earth has in- 
creased. It does not seem possible, if we go back to the earliest 
literature which survives to us from Western Asiaand Southeastern 
Europe, to say that the creative powers of the human mind in such 
subjects as poetry, philosophy, and historical narrative or portrait- 
ure, have either improved or deteriorated. The poetry of the early 
Hebrews and of the early Greeks has never been surpassed and 
hardly ever equaled. Neither has the philosophy of Plato and Aris- 
totle, nor the speeches of Demosthenes and Cicero. Geniuses like 
Dante, Chaucer, and Shakespeare appear without our being able to 
account for them, and for aught we know another may appear at 
any moment. It is just as difficult, if we look back five centuries, 
to assert either progressor decline in painting. Sculpture has never 
again risen to so high a level as it touched in the fifth century 
B. C., nor within the last three centuries to so high a level as it 
reached at the end of the fifteenth. But we can found no general- 
izations upon that fact. Music is the most inscrutable of the arts, 
and whether there is any progress to be expected other than that 
which may come from a further improvement in instriments 
constituting an orchestra, I will not attempt to conjecture, any 
more than I should dare to raise controversy by inquiring whether 
Beethoven represents progress from Mozart, Wagner progress from 
Beethoven. 

On the whole, therefore, we may conclude that, although material 
progress furnishes new and varied opportunities for the acquisition 
of knowledge and for the use of intelligence upon an always increas- 
ing mass of facts, and although intelligence is thus enabled to accom- 
plish more in certain directions than it was previously able to do, 

i intellectual power itself in its higher creative forms has not grown 
stronger. The advance of modern science makes no more prob- 
able the appearance of an Archimedes, or an Anthemius, or an ‘ 
Isaac Newton, or a Leibnitz. What is stranger, there is no large 
supply of Leibnitzes or Newtons in Europe, which has more than 
doubled its population since their time. But the chance has 
increased that a man of great natural gifts may have an oppor- 
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tunity of obtaining the instruction and the opportunities of rising 
which will enable him to turn those gifts to full account. And it 
may be added that every generation adds something to the 
methods which previous generations have bequeathed to it. Such 
inventions as those of logarithms, of the differential calculus, 
of the microscope, and of spectrum analysis, place instruments 
in the hand of the scientific inquirer by which he can effect more. 
Critical methods in history, which men of exceptional genius like 
Thucydides were able to use by dint of their own genius, have now 
become familiar and can be employed by persons of good average 
talent. Even in metaphysics, which is often taunted with being 
the least progressive of the higher branches of analytic or con- 
structive thought, although there is no sign that we have come 
nearer an explanation of the ultimate riddles, still the accumula- 
tion of new technical terms and categories and ways of approach- 
ing the main problems does represent a certain advance, albeit 
the power of abstract thought may not itself become greater. 

May there not be a limit to this kind of advance and may we 
not be approaching that limit? We cannot tell. Critical methods 
in philology and history are perhaps not susceptible of much fur- 
ther improvement; but as respects physical science, those who 
are entitled to speak say that they see stretching before them an‘ 
infinite vista of discovery. 

A larger and a still more intricate question arises. If it has 
proved difficult to say how far material progress and the extension 
and diffusion of knowledge have stimulated and are likely to stimu- 
late intellectual progress, still harder is it to estimate their in- 
fluence on the standard of moral excellence. 

What is Moral Progress? The ancient philosophers—let us say 
the Stoics from Chrysippus to Epictetus —would have described 
its aim as being Harmony with Nature, that is, with those tend- 
encies in man which lead him to his highest good by raising him 
above sense-temptations, making him love what is righteous, and 
find his highest joy in following it. 

St. Augustine and St. Thomas of Aquinum would have placed 
it in conformity to God’s Will, to which all thoughts and passions 
should be so attuned as to accept patiently and trustfully whatever 
He sends and to seek every occasion of glorifying and serving 
Him. Neither of these ideals has any relation to material pro- 
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gress, and both philosophers and saints would probably have 
thought that kind of progress rather hurtful than helpful to the 
, ji soul. 

To estimate the degree in which some sins or vices have declined 
and others have developed, the extent to which some virtues have 
grown more common and others more rare, to calculate the re- 
spective ethical values of the qualities in which there has been 
an improvement and a decline, and to strike a general balance 
after appraising the worth of all these assets, — this is a task on 
which few would care to enter. No analysis and no synthesis 
could make much of data so uncertain in quantity and so disput- 
able in quality. Who will even assert that the love of truth with 
the courage to deliver the truth, a virtue which lies at the root of 
many other virtues, has grown stronger or more common? Socrates 
and some of his contemporaries were conspicuous examples of it. 
So were Darwin and Pasteur and yourown Emerson. But among 
the contemporaries of Socrates there were Sophists, and the class 
is fully represented in our time also. Besides, the data are always 
changing. Human emotion, like the creative intelligence, finds 
from time to time one channel more easy to follow or more attract- 
ive than another. So different virtues rise and fall, bloom and 
wither, as they inspire joy or command admiration. 

It may, however, be suggested that there is one thing whose 
relation to material progress must somehow be determined, seeing 
that it has always been deemed (so far as this life is concerned) 
the ultimate aim of all desire and effort, the ultimate test of every 
kind of advance. It is Happiness. 

What is Happiness? Is it Pleasure? And if so, what is 
Pleasure? Aristotle gave a definition of Pleasure —or rather 
perhaps a description, for the logicians say that you cannot define 
a summum genus — which has not been much improved upon. It 
is not, however, psychological definitions that need concern us, but 
rather that question which occupied the English Utilitarian School 
seventy years ago: whether all the pleasures, taken in the aggre- 
gate as constituting Happiness are to be subjected to a qualitative 
as well as a quantitative analysis. Shall we measure them by the 
intensity with which they are felt or by the fineness and elevation 
of the feeling whereto they appeal? Is the satisfaction which 
Pericles felt in watching the performance of a drama of Sophocles 
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at an Athenian festival greater or less than the satisfaction which 
one of his slaves felt in draining a jar of wine? 

The principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
which in the hands of Jeremy Bentham seemed capable of being 
practically applied to the more tangible and vulgar pleasures, be- 
came so sublimated and evanescent when applied by J. S. Mill to 
those moral sentiments which afford a pure and exquisite delight 
to persons capable of feeling them, as to lose its original value as 
a test of laws and institutions. Yet any attempt to reckon up 
pleasures as a whole must take account of both kinds. 

Other questions may be raised which show the intricacy of the 
subject. Every addition to the sum of pleasures may bring some 
pain with it, for the enjoyment of each pleasure creates a desire 
to have more of it. Where new conditions have enabled men to 
acquire a taste for something, the want of it is felt as a depriva- 
tion which may become a hardship. So the new contrivances 
science has given to save our time and trouble have their draw- 
backs. Does the telephone add more to the convenience of life 
than it takes away from its repose? May not the very facility 
wherewith pleasures, heretofore precious, because rare, are now 
attainable, induce a sort of satiety, and dull the edge of enjoy- 
ment? May not our feverish activity be followed by a period of 
lassitude? Boredom, as we know from the decadents, is the 
supreme evil. May not the world get bored with itself and 
droop with a despondency like that of J.S. Mill when he reflected 
that all musical combinations will one day have been exhausted ? 
Such speculations might be pursued ad infinitum. Let us 
cut them short by saying that while it may be hard to measure 
Happiness itself, it is clear that the bettering of the external 
conditions of life has vastly reduced mechanical toil and vastly 
increased the opportunity of enjoying some pleasures, such as 
those which art and music furnish. Think of the facilities for 
travel. The delight in natural scenery, if not an absolutely novel 
pleasure, is at any rate enjoyed in a more constant way and by a far 
larger number of persons than formerly. Quick and cheap trans- 
portation have made it incomparably more easy of enjoyment. 
Add to this the fact that many old sources of misery have been 
reduced. The use of anesthetics has diminished suffering as well 
as prolonged life. Torture has been abolished in civilized coun- 
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tries. Prisoners are treated less harshly, though it may be doubted 
whether the result desired might not be equally well obtained 
with shorter sentences, for certainty is more effective than 
severity. Cruelty, though always liable to break out afresh 
when exceptional conditions rouse passion or race-hatred, is more 
and more condemned by public opinion. There is a far stronger 
sense that it is every one’s duty, and ought to be every one’s 
pleasure, to help others, and to smooth their path for the unfor- 
tunate. Timid or sensitive children have less to fear. Women 
have at any rate a better legal protection against wrong, though 
we may well believe that they always fared far better than the 
harshness’ of the old laws would seem to imply. For most men, 
three fourths of the happiness or misery of life spring out of 
the domestic relations. Were it not for the increase of divorce, 
we should be disposed to hold that those relations stand now on 
a better footing than they ever did before. 

All these isolated facts, however, do not solve the main problem. 
Neither does the comparison of our own age with preceding ages. 
Most of us probably rejoice that we did not live in the fifth or the 
tenth or even in the seventeenth century of the Christian era. 
When we think of those times we see their dark side and we feel 
how much we should miss in which we now take pleasure. But 
can we be sure that the individual man in those past centuries had 
on the average a worse time than the average man has now? He 
was in many points less sensitive to suffering than we are, and he 
may have enjoyed some things more intensely. The literature of 
the seven centuries that preceded our own is in many ways quite 
as buoyant in spirit as our own. It is often thought that the fear 
of torment in a future life must have brooded like a dark cloud 
over the minds of past generations, and that the tendency of 
opinion which has attenuated this fear represents a great brighten- 
ing in the sky. Lucretius held that the greatest service ever 
rendered to mankind was that rendered by Epicurus, when he dis- 
pelled those mists of ancient superstition which had produced 
human sacrifice. Other mists settled down not so long after the 
days of Lucretius; and, in direct violation of the teaching it-pro- 
fessed to respect, superstition caused far more bloodshed and suf- 
fering after his time than it had ever caused before. Persecution 
has now vanished, and with it the terrors to which superstition 
appealed. 
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On the other hand, we all know many persons who look back to 
what they call the Ages of Faith as ages in which man’s mind was 
far more full of peace and hope than it is in times when so many 
doubt what guide they shall follow. These are only a few of the 
questions that may be asked when we compare past and present; 
and no one can answer them. 

Shall we take Happiness in its broadest sense— the sense in 
which it applies to every man, whether capable of the higher 
pleasures or only of the lower ones — to mean that general sense 
of contentment and satisfaction which makes life seem to have 
been and to be worth living? The test of human progress to- 
wards happiness would then be, — Does the average man to-day, 
at the end of each year or at the end of his life, feel more inclined 
than the average man would have done two hundred or four hun- 
dred or six hundred years ago, to say that he would like to live 
the same life over again, because his pleasures in it have on the 
whole exceeded his pains ? 

May we not suspect that this is a matter which depends less on 
the possession of any external goods, of comfort and of oppor- 
tunities for pleasure, than it does upon the human temperament 
itself? Thus the central point of the inquiry would be, — Are 
the physical causes and the moral causes which mould and color 
the human temperament making it more or less placid, cheerful, 
and serene? This is largely a question for the physiologist, who 
stands upon somewhat firmer ground than does the moralist. 
Some physiologists tell us that the conditions of modern life in 
the most highly civilized communities create a strain upon the 
nervous system which makes people fretful, capricious, restless, 
or perhaps despondent. They point to the increase of lunacy, to 
the increase of divorce, and to the increase of suicide as evidencing 
the results of this nervous strain. These ominous symptoms will 
not appear to most of us to outweigh the general impression we 
have that the sum of enjoyment and cheerfulness is slightly greater 
now than it was a century ago, or even in our own boyhood. Still, 
they are symptoms to be noted, and the fact that science puts its 
finger on phenomena in modern life which are new and which may, 
if they go on increasing, affect the physical and moral consti- 
tution of man, suggests the reflection that we may still have much 
to learn upon the subject. All the phenomena which belong to 
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modern city life under severe and constant pressure are com- 
paratively new. They may work prejudicially on the human 
organism. On the other hand the organism may adapt itself to 
them, may escape physical mischief, and reap mental benefit. A 
century’s experience will help us to judge better. 

As I said at the outset, I have not invited you to deal with the 
main question as to whether there really exists a general law of 
human progress. Instead of making a front attack on the centre 
of the position we have been content to execute a sort of skirmish- 
ing reconnaissance all round it, and have followed devious paths 
in trying to ascertain where it can best be assailed, beating up a 
good many pickets by the way. My aim has been to define the 
problem, to examine the conditions that surround it, and thereby 
to clarify our own conception of the idea of Progress. Let me 
sum up the conclusions which we have reached. 

The question whether there is a general law of human progress 
is a complicated one, because there are so many different lines 
along which advance may be made. 

A philosophical conception of Progress must include all these 
lines and must endeavor to determine their relative significance. 

The popular conception of Progress, and that which rises first 
to our minds, is of an increase in wealth, in comfort, in means 
of attaining knowledge, and in everything wherein an increased 
command of the forces of nature enables us to apply them for the 
service of men. 

An advance in these things, the sum of which we may roughly 
call Material Progress, is easy to determine, and is in fact evident. 
Political progress is also evident, though it is subject to some 
deductions and to many reserves. 

Progress in other things, including intellectual power and moral 
excellence, is far more difficult to determine. There is, however, 
an immense increase in knowledge and in the means of acquiring 
further knowledge, especially the knowledge of nature. 

Many ways can be indicated in which material progress and the 
increase of knowledge may be expected to promote intellectual 
and moral improvement, but the time that has elapsed since that 
progress became rapid is hardly sufficient to enable us to say how 
soon these results will follow or to what length they will go. Ma- 
terial progress may create expectations of happiness which cannot, 
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so far as we see, be realized. Thus an Age of Progress might 
be an Age of Discontent. 

The broad general question, whether the sum of human happi- 
ness has increased and is increasing, is the most difficult of all to 
treat scientifically. 

Happiness is so largely a matter of temperament, and tempera- 
ment so largely depends on physiological conditions, and the 
physiological conditions of life may be so much affected by eco- 
nomic and social changes now passing in the world, that it may 
be necessary to wait for some considerable time before attempt- 
ing to determine whether the excitement and variety of modern 
life make for happiness. 

We are really not so much better placed than were the ancients 
and the men of the Renaissance for solving these great problems. 
We do indeed know what théy, who were nearer to the time, did 
not know, that there never was a Golden Age in the past. They 
guessed that the earth will one day cease to be habitable. Some 
of our scientific lights have suggested modes in which this may 
happen, possibly by immersion in the sun, possibly by the ex- 
haustion of our stock of oxygen. But the contingency is so 
doubtful, and in any event so distant, that it need not affect any 
such chances of perfectibility as man may enjoy. 

We may seem to be better equipped for prophecy than they 
were, because we have come to know all the surface of the earth, 
and its resources, and the races that dwell thereon, and their 
respective gifts and capacities. But how these elements will com- 
bine and work together is a problem apparently as inscrutable as 
ever. 

The bark that carries Man and his fortunes traverses an ocean 
where the winds are variable and the currents unknown. He can 
do little to direct its course, and the mists that shroud the horizon 
hang as thick and low as they did when the voyage began. 
James Bryce, h ’0T. 
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PROFESSOR JAMES’S “ PRAGMATISM”! 


Tuts book contains the lectures which Professor James delivered 
last autumn before the Lowell Institute, Boston. It is a book for 
which we predict a wide reading. Minds of a certain class — 
minds not afraid of novelty, for instance — will give it welcome. 
It will be much discussed ; indeed, the discussion has already begun. 
We detect on the part of some of the critics a disposition to make 
wry faces. Others would treat it as an enfant terrible, pushing 
his way into a conclave of grave, proper, and formal metaphy- 
sicians, and asking them inconvenient questions. Others remind 
one of those Austrian marshals whom Napoleon whipt so soundly in 
his Italian campaign, and who excused themselves by declaring 
that he did n’t fight according to the rules of the game. So we 
hear philosophers who scold Mr. James for not observing the 
etiquette prescribed by philosophy. The psychologists, on their 
side, wish to have it clearly understood that this is not psychology. 
For the moment, therefore, Mr. James’s book will have to be 
accepted, or at least examined, as a sort of tertium quid whose 
parentage neither Philosophy nor Psychology is willing to admit. 
Theology, too, who is nothing if not a circumspect parent, will 
doubtless look haughtily away from Pragmatism, unless it shall 
turn out to be the bed-rock on which future theologians may build 
their new systems: then, of course, Theology will claim to have 
been the only original Pragmatist. 

It is not our purpose to write a controversial review of Professor 
James’s book: to do so at such length as it deserves would require 
at least a full-grown essay. Nor do we propose to point out the 
obvious difficulties that lie in the way of accepting some of Mr. 
James’s conclusions. Destructive criticism is so easy! And if it 
be spiced, as it may well be, with a sprinkling of sarcasm, it so 
often makes the critic appear —for however brief but radiant a 
moment — far more profound, or witty, or masterfully polemical 
than the poor fellow whose philosophy he temporarily annihilates. 
It seems to us that the best service a reviewer can do his readers 


1 Pragmatism. A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. By William 
James, m ’69, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.: New York. Crown 8vo, pp. 308. $1.25 net.) 
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and Mr. James’s “ Pragmatism” is to urge as many as possible 
to read it. 

Why? First, because it is probably the most delightfully 
written philosophical work ever published. Imagine Kipling, when 
his style was best,—in the “Jungle Book” days, let us say, — 
devoting himself to the highest problem of human destiny, and 
you will get an idea of the way in which Mr. James makes Man 
play out his play with Ontology and Epistemology, Fate, Free-will, 
and all the other ancient abstractions with as much concreteness 
and vivacity as if he were Mowgli moving among his companions — 
Baloo and Kaa and the ubiquitous Bandar-log. Simply as a proof 
that Philosophy need not (the Germans to the contrary notwith- 
standing) employ verbiage which in clumsiness outdoes the chemical 
combinations of methyl, or the names which unfeeling paleonto- 
logists assign to inoffensive and retiring saurians, Mr. James’s 
achievement deserves to be welcomed. 

But style is only the rind, after all: the valid reason for the 
book is the fruit inside. Pragmatism — the name is clumsy but 
Mr. James did not invent it—is worth investigating. Perhaps, 
as he suggests, we have all of us been more or less Pragmatists 
unawares. What is Pragmatism? It is, “merely,” the Philosophy 
which explains how we “get the cash value out of life.” But 
this definition itself may seem vague. Your steel or oil magnate 
is alleged to have got the cash value out of life to the tune of scores 
of millions — and he has never claimed to be a philosopher. What 
Mr. James means smacks less of pecuniary greed or graft or bullion. 
You find yourself born into a world where various explanations 
are given of life. One creed preaches predestination, another 
free-will ; one upholds salvation by atonement, another relies upon 
good works. This philosopher teaches immortality, that one thinks 
that he has demonstrated annihilation. One scientist argues that 
the universe had a beginning; his neighbor argues with equal 
cogency that it could never have had a beginning. “ All is mat- 
ter” is the motto on one banner; “all is mind,” on a second, “matter 
and mind,” ona third. Atheism, Theism, Deism, Agnosticism have 
each their adherents. And so on through all the realms of human 
thought and experience. “ Disputes over such notions,” says 
Mr. James, “are unending. The Pragmatic method in such 


_cases is to try to interpret each notion by tracing its respective 
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practical consequences. What difference would it practically make 
to any one if this notion rather than that notion were true? If no 
practical difference whatever can be traced, then the alternatives 
mean practically the same thing, and all dispute is idle.” So Mr. 
James proceeds to apply the test— “what practical difference 
does it make ””— to many of the great metaphysical problems. 

The result is very striking. The venerable abstractions, 
shrouded in mystery, seemingly unattainable, mute and majestic 
as sphinxes, are stript of their glamour under the flash of the 
Pragmatist searchlight. As the Norse gods in Asgard suddenly 
grew pale and aged, and revealed their mortality, when Balder 
fell, so the personages (or symbols) of metaphysics reveal their 
mortal nature: creatures of man, they have posed as demigods 
and as deities. Nothing can be more enlivening than to make the 
tour of Walhalla with Mr. James, and to listen to his quick, pene- 
trating criticism of each of the portentous figures. You may pre- 
fer, of course, to cling to your own view of the Norse theogony, 
but you cannot fail to be stimulated by the wit and acumen of 
the critic at your side. We quote a single paragraph, from fifty 
we have marked, to illustrate the ease of manner, the freshness 
and courage, and the practicalness of Mr. James’s treatment of 
his subject : 

‘* Whoever claims absolute teleological unity, saying that there is one purpose that 
every detail of the universe subserves, dogmatizes at his own risk. Theologians who 
dogmatize thus find it more and more impossible, as our acquaintance with the war- 
ring interests of the world’s parts grows concrete, to imagine what the one climacteric 
purpose may possibly be like. We see indeed that certain evils minister to ulterior 
goods, that the bitter makes the cocktail better, and that a bit of danger or hardship 
puts us agreeably to our trumps. We can vaguely generalize this into the doctrine 
that all the evil in the universe is but instrumental to its greater perfection. But the 
scale of the evil in sight actually defies all human tolerance ; and transcendental ideal- 
ism, in the pages of a Bradley or a Royce, brings us no farther than the Book of Job 
did — God’s ways are not our ways, so let us put our hands upon our mouth. A God 
who can relish such superfluities of horror is no God for human beings to appeal to. 


His animal spirits are too high. In other words, the ‘ Absolute’ with his one purpose 
is not the man-like God of common people’’ (pp. 142-3). 


Each reader will have to decide for himself how much of Prag- 
matism he can accept, but let him not be deceived by Mr. James’s 
light and swift ways into assuming that Mr. James is merely 
blowing metaphysical bubbles, beautiful and evanescent. Since 
John Stuart Mill died, as we have had no writer of philosophy 
with a high literary skill, we have come to regard ponderousness, 
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opacity, and a technical terminology of elephantine clumsiness as 
the sure signs of orthodoxy. Whoever wrote without these could 
not possibly be a philosopher. Mr. James certainly possesses in 
a high degree the opposite qualities. Do not be too hasty in con- 
cluding, however, that he is no philosopher, or that he merely 
skims the surface. He succeeds admirably in doing what he de- 
clares the Pragmatist ought to do — he “ wnstiffens all our theories, 
limbers them up, and sets each one at work.” 

For the present writer, the worth of the solution which Prag- 
matism offers to one specific problem or another is far less im- 
portant than that the Pragmatist attitude should at last have been 
systematized. That is a symptom of deep significance. It is an 
attitude as ancient as Socrates, who said that, if the old systems 
go to pieces, we must make the best raft we can, and sail on that. 
It is the attitude of Montaigne, who, as one mystery after another 
appeared inquiringly before him, looked at it steadfastly with his 
calm, searching eyes, shrugged his shoulders politely, uttered his 
baffled but undisconcerted “ Que seaisje,” and devised a prac- 
tical conduct of life that would work — at least for himself. And 
now the Pragmatist attitude is likely to be adopted by more and 
more persons for whom the formal religions afford no support, 
and the current philosophies are but the re-winnowing of chaff. 

Mankind in each epoch are predisposed to accept a given 
solution to the cosmic problem. So one age rests firmly on the 
foundations of a scholastic theology; another forgets itself in 
a frenzy of religious zeal; a third complacently sings, ‘‘ Whatever 
is, is right,” and goes on doing wrong; a fourth is satisfied with 
the trim, external formulas of Deism; a fifth finds the Kantian 
categories as tonic as the ozone of Colorado; a sixth greets the 
reign of law, over which science is sovereign, as eagerly as the lost 
traveler treads again on granite after floundering in a morass. 

The characteristic of our time, so far as one may venture to 
generalize, differs from all these. There are groups which still 
cleave to the supernatural, other groups which still linger in the 
metaphysical; others feed on warmed-over Hegelianism; while 
others again march under Spencer or Huxley or Nietzsche. But 
the characteristic, even of those who profess to be stanch sup- 
porters of their system (whichever it may be), is to disavow abso- 
lute rigidity, and to admit that possibly their neighbors may have 
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divined a fraction of the truth. In other words, the Zeitgeist (to 
refer to that convenient symbol of the past generation) does not 
to-day take much stock in the Absolute. It looks a little puzzled 
when you talk to it about ‘ Eternal truths” and “ Eternal laws.” 
It suspects that even the laws of the material universe, which Sci- 
ence has been formulating, may have no objective existence, but 
are simply the ways in which the human mind classifies for its own 
uses certain recurring and more or less similar manifestations. 
The Zeitgeist listens with genial astonishment to the transcen- 
dental idealist who, having postulated that since man is finite he 
cannot possibly understand the infinite, goes on to tell in minute 
detail just what the Infinite God — thinks, plans, and performs ; 
nay, even asserts that the Infinite must do this or cannot do that; 
or deduces God’s love from man’s immemorial misery, and argues 
immortality as a compensation for the appalling and irremediable 
injustice which blights man’s existence on earth. In these re- 
spects, and in others, the Zeitgeist is now a Pragmatist, if we 
understand Pragmatism ; and, unless precedents deceive and signs 
fail, the next decade or two will witness a great increase in the 
number of avowed Pragmatists. 

The formal philosophers, who have devised a cabinet of pigeon- 
holes into which they tuck the universe away with suspicious ease, 
or those who invent some sort of verbal orrery which they have 
agreed to regard as a substitute for the universe, will have little 
djfficulty in dismissing Pragmatism as a system beneath their con- 
sideration. “ This will do well enough for the man in the street,” 
they may say; “this is the old, familiar stuff of empiricists and 
fools.” But after all, these also deserve some consideration. As 
God creates ten thousand fools to one philosopher, we might argue 
that He prefers fools. There is something Aristophanic in the 
suggestion that out of the billions of creatures who have worn 


the shape of men and vanished as vanishes a shadow, only a hand- ~ 


ful of wiseacres, perhaps only one sole individual, solved the riddle 
of existence, and that his solution, was so intricate and technical 
that he could not make it intelligible to all those billions — and 
this, despite the assumption that their happiness here and their 
eternal welfare hereafter depend on their having the true solu- 
tion. We are not warranted, therefore, in inferring that because 
a philosophical system is intelligible, or is even popular, it must 
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be absurd. Pragmatism, it will be found, cannot be whiffed out 
by ridicule along this line. 

We believe that it has much to offer for many minds which are 
neither weak, nor trivial, nor foolish, and above all that the atti- 
tude which it encourages is most desirable. The philosophy itself 
may lead to extravagance — which has not? It may seal some of 
its devotees up in a hopeless solipsism; it may be summed up by 
others in the motto, “ Every man his own God”: but these possi- 
ble results are too remote to trouble us now. We emphasize again 
the main point — that the Pragmatist attitude is, and will always 
be, for men who bravely face the facts of life and are not drugged 
by its formulas, the right attitude. Starting with this principle 
in common, they will reach conclusions which may differ as widely 
as sunshine from starlight, but what each believes will be ine- 
luctably his own. We cannot close without remarking that Prag- 
matism is indeed fortunate in having such a champion and inter- 
preter as William James. His chivalry, his wit, his alertness, his 
candor, his deep sympathy with those who feel the pains of mor- 
tality, were never more conspicuous. The method he has chosen is 
best adapted to his genius, which excels in penetration, criticism, 
in flashes of insight, in pregnant suggestions, and in daring general- 
izations rather than in metaphysical architectenics. His is a book 
in which man once again speaks to man. 





THE RESCUE OF “HARVARD HOUSE,” STRAT- 
FORD-ON-AVON.! 


For more than three centuries the “ Harvard House” has oc- 
cupied a prominent position in the High Street of Stratford-on- 
Avon. Its elaborately carved frontage, fine overhanging gables, 
and projecting lattice windows which are supported by ornamental 


1 As Nov. 29, 1907, will be the 300th anniversary of the baptism of John Harvard, 
at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the Graduates’ Magazine has collected as much material 
as possible that concerns the Founder. In June, it printed Mr. Henry F. Waters’s 
remarkable account of his discovery of the intricate Harvard clues. In this number, 
it gives a description by Miss Corelli of the way in which she rescued the Rogers- 
Harvard House at Stratford, and had it converted into a permanent memorial. Miss 
Corelli has also furnished the photographs and drawing of the restored house. — Ep. 
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ik corbels, make a perfect “ old-world” picture in the main thorough- 
i fare of the little English town which is chiefly famous for having 
| been the birthplace of William Shakespeare, and one would have 
thought that the townspeople themselves would have been suffi- 
ciently proud of it, if only as an object of architectural beauty and 
antiquity, to make some united public effort to save it from neg- 
lect and decay. Unfortunately, however, the local authorities of 
Stratford-on-Avon have no eyes for anything save the pettiest 
forms of commercialism, and to spend money on “ mere sentiment ” 
would be, to their minds, the acme of folly. Much indignation 
has been and will continue to be wasted on the regrettable fact 
that “‘ New Place,” the house which Shakespeare himself bought 
and wherein he died, was ruthlessly pulled down by the reverend 
iconoclast, Francis Gastrell, in 1759; but it should be remembered 
that Gastrell was not to blame half so much as the Stratford-on- 
Avon Corporation of that year, who, if they had truly honored 
the memory and valued the relics of the Immortal Bard, would 
not have allowed the house to be demolished, but would, on the 
contrary, have purchased it from Mr. Gastrell, and preserved it 
religiously for future generations. Base commercialism, however, 
has so long been the ruling spirit of this Lilliputian municipality, 
that according to the press of the period, they appear to have con- 
templated with perfect equanimity the sale of Shakespeare’s own 
birthplace in 1848, to any one who would have offered enough 
cash down for it, and it is said that the late Mr. Barnum, of glori- 
ous memory, had proceeded so far in his negotiations as actually 
to have chalked the timbers of the historic dwelling for removal to 
America. 

After such a recorded exhibition of combined greed and callous- 
ness, it is scarcely to be wondered at that the “‘ Harvard House,” 
the home of Katharine Rogers, mother of John Harvard, the 
founder of Harvard University, should have been looked upon with 

i more or less indifference by this notable Corporation, now pro- 
verbially celebrated for being more short-sighted than most Cor- 
porations usually are, and its connection with a most interesting 
period of English history ignored or completely forgotten. But 
to me it has always appealed with a speechless eloquence, — its 
quaint latticed windows, sparkling dubiously like dim old eyes in 
the morning or evening sunlight, have looked meanings that could 
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never be expressed in words, and amid all the recent cruel van- 
dalism that has, in a great measure, spoilt the old-world town 
which Shakespeare loved so dearly, it has dumbly prayed for 
rescue and sanctuary from the sacrilegious touch of the modern 
architect and “ jerry-builder,” who, if he had not gone so far as to 
pull the old place down, would, unquestionably, had it fallen into 
his hands, have so “ mauled ” and patched its beauty as to disfigure 
it forever. 

The house was built in 1596 by Thomas Rogers, an alderman 
of Stratford. At that date his daughter Katharine was twelve 
years old, — and nine years later, when she was twenty-one, she 
passed out under its carved oaken portal as a bride, bound for 
Holy Trinity Church, there to be married to Robert Harvard on 
April 8, 1605. Shakespeare was then probably in residence at 
New Place, for it is recorded that he purchased the tithes of Strat- 
ford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe in that year, and 
business would, in all likelihood, have necessitated his presence in 
the town. At any rate, we may please our fancy by believing 
that he saw the future mother of John Harvard pass his house on 
her way to be wedded, while it is almost certain that he must have 
seen John Harvard himself often as a child between 1607 and 
1616, John being nearly nine years old when Shakespeare died, and 
tradition asserting that he was frequently brought by his mother 
to pass the summer months in Stratford. 

All the links in the chain of interest connecting the house with 
the old historic days made it an almost pathetic object to me 
when I first took up my residence in Stratford some seven years 
ago, and I viewed with dismay the maltreatment it was receiv- 
ing at the hands of certain auctioneers and estate agents who had 
made it their place of business (so I was told) for upwards of fifty 
years. Holes had been cut in the upper floor; a deal staircase 
had been planked down to give easier access to the second story ; 
the oak-raftered ceilings were plastered over and white-washed ; 
hideous match-wood partitions had been put up to serve as office 
divisions; and the beautiful Tudor room on the first floor had all 
its rare oak-paneling covered with several grimy coats of cheap 
green paint. Anything more lamentable than the neglect and 
ruin into which it had fallen would be difficult to find. Often 
and often I longed to utter a word of protest against the shameful 
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usage to which the fine old building was being subjected, but as 
it is the custom in England, whenever one of my sex calls atten- 
tion to anything wrong that requires righting, to accuse her of 
“ screaming ” and making “ much ado about nothing,” I held my 
peace and waited, always hoping against hope that even at the 
eleventh hour an opportunity would be given to me of saving 
a relic which I felt would be held as precious by America, if left 
unvalued by England. ; 

The chance came at last. The owner of the “ Harvard House,” 
a Mr. Newton, died, and all his property was put up for sale, in 
order that the money thus obtained might be equitably divided 
among his family. The “ Harvard House,” as a portion of this 
property, was offered at a public auction, but the highest bid made 
for it was £950. This low price was not accepted, and the house 
was withdrawn. I now began to make private inquiries on my 
own part, and soon ascertained that the family of the late Mr. 
Newton were determined not to part with the “ Harvard House” 
for less than £1300. On learning this, I thought seriously of 
buying the house myself, and offering it as a gift to Harvard Uni- 
versity, for the idea I cherished in my mind was one of such mere 
“sentiment” that I felt it might scarcely appeal to a man of busi- 
ness as an outlay for his money. This idea was that the house 
where John Harvard’s mother was wooed and won, and from which 
she went forth to be married, should belong to the famous Uni- 
versity which her son founded, as a sort of sacred link with the 
past, and a fraternal tie betwixt the Old World and the New, on 
the historic ground of the town where Shakespeare first saw the 
light. 

This was my dream, —and while I was, as I may say, still dream- 
ing it, I happened to be invited, as one among a party of friends, 
on board Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht, the Hrin. There I met Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Morris, of Chicago, and to them, one afternoon, 
when we were all sitting on the deck of Sir Thomas’s beautiful 
vessel, I related the story of the “Harvard House,” its present 
position, and the fancies I cherished concerning it. They listened 
with the closest attention ; Mrs. Morris, a charming and beautiful 
woman with lovely tender eyes, seemed instantly to understand and 
appreciate the “sentiment” of my heart, which sought to link the 
memory of John Harvard’s mother with the noble work of her 
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son, — and Sir Thomas Lipton, turning to Mr. Morris, said: “You 
ought to buy that house, Mr. Morris!” Mr. Morris said nothing. 
I added earnestly —“ I wish you would!” Still Mr. Morris said 
nothing. But that very evening he came up to me in a quiet way 
which is all his own, and without further preamble, said: ‘“I’d 
like you to buy the ‘ Harvard House’ for me, Miss Corelli!” I 
was so astonished and delighted I could hardly speak for the 
moment. “ You really mean it!” I exclaimed at last. “TI really 
mean it!” he answered; “consider it settled! When you get 
home to Stratford-on-Avon, you'll buy the house right away! ” 
Needless to say, I obeyed his orders with alacrity, and at the 
end of my pleasant stay on the Hrin I returned to Stratford, where 
the first thing I did was to purchase the “ Harvard House” by pri- 
vate treaty for Mr. Edward Morris, for the sum of £1300. We 
could not get possession of the place at once, as a portion of the 
lease held by the auctioneers and estate agents before-mentioned 
had yet to run; but on September 29 (Michaelmas Day), 1906, 
the key of the premises was handed over to me, and to my intense 
joy, I found myself free to carry out the work of what was not so 
much “ restoration” as “recovery” — namely, recovery of all the 
long-concealed beauties of the old house, which make it one of the 
most interesting of all the architectural relics of Tudor times. 
Mr. Edward Morris trusted me completely to carry out what 
to me was “a labor of love” in my own fashion, and from first to 
last has shown the greatest kindness, courtesy, and generosity in 
the whole transaction. Being a resident in Stratford-on-Avon, 
and within a few paces’ walk of the “ Harvard House,” I have been 
able personally to supervise every detail of the work, which has 
been most admirably and carefully done by the Brothers Price, 
builders and carpenters of Stratford, clever and energetic men who 
have, I am sure, taken the keenest interest and pride in their 
labor. And now the old house stands out, a positive gem of old- 
world beauty, as nearly as possible like itself as it must have looked 
on that spring morning of 1605 when Katharine Rogers was made 
a bride, and its restoration has met with general approval and 
admiration from all who have seen it since its completion. Some 
days ago I wrote to the American Ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, giving him a few details respecting Mr. Morris’s gift to 
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Dorchester House, Park Lane, W., 
July 11, 1907. 

Dear Miss Corelli, — Without having more than the general interest most Amer- 
icans feel in their oldest University, I was still very glad to get the particulars fur- 
nished in your kind note of the 9th inst., as to the restoration and purchase for 
America of the house of John Harvard’s Mother. It is interesting to find this asso- 
ciation with a great educational institution on the other side of the Atlantic in a town 
so identified in all our minds with supreme excellence in English literature. I shall 
be sure to see it on my next visit to Stratford; and I am sure most visiting Americans 
will do the same, and will think gratefully of your care and labor in preserving such 
a memorial for them. 

The dedication of the Harvard Chapel to which you refer is the affair of my pre- 
decessor, Mr. Choate, who is a graduate and most loyal'son of Harvard. I am 
merely present at the dedication as his successor, and, naturally, I take no part in the 
ceremony. Believe me, 


Yours truly, 
Waite.taw Rep. 


On receiving this, I wrote, asking Mr. Reid to come down and 
see the old house for himself, but no reply has yet been vouchsafed 
to the invitation. 

Mr. Morris has formally offered the “ Harvard House” to the 
Harvard University, and his gift has, to my great joy and satis- 
faction, been accepted. I am now commissioned to see that the 
Deed of Trust respecting it be drawn up in England, and this is 
in rapid preparation. And so my “dream” has been realized, 
and ‘I have had the pleasure of proving that an American man of 
business, such as Mr. Edward Morris undoubtedly is, can appre- 
ciate to the full a patriotic “sentiment,” and that in the rescue of 
the old house of John Harvard’s mother he has shown an example 
to those recreant Englishmen who are deliberately standing by and 
allowing the famous “ Crosby Hall” to be demolished, without 
a united, national, and governmental protest. entertain the hope 
that in generations to come the link formed by “ Harvard House,” 
Stratford-on-Avon, with Harvard University, will become a strong 
“family tie” between student brethren on both sides of the 
Atlantic, — a tie cemented and held forever fast in the love and 
memory of Katharine Harvard’s immortal neighbor, WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Marie Corelli. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
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RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Tue history of Harvard College for the last twenty years has been 
that of vast growth and consolidation. Now growth and consolidation 
are excellent things in certain kinds of business ; but the methods of such 
business are adapted to dealing with commodities in bulk. Oil may be 
best produced and distributed in enormous quantity; brains should be 
trained individually ; education should seek to develop the best in each 
man; and this cannot be done by imitating the methods of the great 
trusts. We need federation, not consolidation. If a college of 1500 men 
and a scientific school of 800 are found clumsy to administer, the 
remedy is not to make one body of them, but five or six. 

For the undergraduate work of the University we need a number of 
colleges, differing in their aims and methods, each small enough to deal 
individually with all its students. This has often before been urged on 
social or athletic grounds, and for the sake of discipline it seems to me 
essential also for the fundamental purpose of the University, the fostering 
of scholarship. A choice between colleges of different sorts in the same 
university is essential to complete academic freedom; but in another 
way the diminished size of the college benefits scholarship. Knowledge 
may be gained from books or from lectures: the thing which should dis- 
tinguish a college education from the correspondence school or the uni- 
versity extension course is the personal influence of the teacher on the 
student, the spark of fire communicated from master to disciple. In the 
crowded lecture course of the great college, the student gets one three- 
hundredth or one five-hundredth of a spark ; and even seventeen of such 
fractional illuminations, combined with what warmth can be absorbed 
from a dozen young assistants, cannot start a fire in any but the most re- 
ceptive material. Education should inflame every student, not one kind 
alone. A college is not doing its work as it should if it harbors a great 
number of loafers, untouched by the slightest zeal for wisdom, and learn- 
ing only what it is absolutely necessary to learn in order to pass pre- 
scribed tests. The ordinary American youth is not naturally a loafer. 
He comes of an enthusiastic and energetic race; he does with fire any- 
thing which stirs his interest. If the intellectual life is not in its nature 
interesting, then is our teaching vain. The subject-matter is there; the 
youth is ready ; we have but to present it to him in the right way and he 
will catch the enthusiasm which he feels for other interesting things — 
athletic sports, for instance, or exploration, or politics. This can be done 
only in the comparatively small sections of the small college; for it re- 
quires personal instruction given by a scholar to a few pupils. 
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At Princeton they are trying a system of reaching the students in 
groups by means of tutors; a system believed to be based on the English 
university system. This, as President Wilson himself pointed out at 
Commencement, is not adapted to the greater individuality and freedom 
of thought for which Harvard stands. Harvard does not care to put her 
children out to nurse. But the personal influence of a faculty of true 
scholars on a small body of young men is a force which will bring about 
the desired result in minds interested and stimulated with zeal for the 
intellectual life. 

The stricter discipline and more personal relationship between teacher 
and pupil which are suggested as desirable in college are not, of course, 
the final desiderata in education. They are means of carrying the pupil 
across from the social and intellectual life of the boy to that of the man. 
Three years of such discipline in college should fit the student for the 
freer opportunities of the university. 

The change from the school-boy’s position to the liberty and responsi- 
bility of manhood comes, at the beginning of the college course, too soon 
and too suddenly. The relaxation of discipline, which, in our present 
system, comes at the outset, and finds the student unprepared for it, could 
safely be granted with profit to the student at about the beginning or 
middle of the junior year, if he were prepared for it in the earlier years 
of college life. The freedom of election and relaxation of discipline, 
now enjoyed by all and misused by too many, might then be enjoyed 
and properly used by all. At the introduction of the elective system it 
was felt that a man in entering college was too young to use it; and the 
difficulty was met by an increase in the requirements for entrance, re- 
sulting in an increase in the age of entrance. Harvard College could not 
safely admit boys of 17 and give them full university liberty. Yet there 
is a disadvantage in this increase of age of entrance ; it encourages boys 
to enter other colleges rather than Harvard, and it sends men out from 
Harvard older than they ought to be at the beginning of their life in the 
world. There is no need of a standard of admission higher than that of 
other colleges in this country. Harvard can discipline boys of 17 as 
well as the school or the other colleges can do it; she can teach them 
better, and graduate them a year younger than at present. 

But though three years is enough for college life, it is not enough for 
university training. After three years at college the student should, 
before obtaining his bachelor’s degree, take at least one year more in the 
university. The present Graduate School of Arts and Sciences does not 
now offer courses which are attractive to all undergraduates not intend- 
ing to enter one of the established learned professions. It is doing ex- 
cellent work in the training of teachers. There are lacking, however, at 
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the University facilities of the same grade for preparing men for intel- 
lectual life in other lines. Every educated man should be specially 
trained for the work he chooses to do in life. The University is not ful- 
filling its whole function unless it prepares a man for business, for liter- 
ature, for art, and for public life as thoroughly as it prepares him for 
teaching, for law, or for engineering. The most serious limitation of the 
Graduate School is that it offers no inducements to a man, the occupa- 
tion of whose life is to be commerce or scholarly leisure, to stay and 
master the intellectual part of his chosen work. We ought, therefore, to 
extend the scope of graduate work so as to include special study and in- 
vestigation in these new lines; and every student would then find it 
worth his while to stay for the required additional year of study in some 
branch of learning which would prepare him for the work of his life. 

It is of course easy to make general criticisms of an existing institu- 
tion. Such criticisms of our own University are made with no desire to 
point to other places as better and more successful examples. Harvard 
would not gain by turning for a model to England or to Germany, or 
to the other great universities of our own country. There is no desire 
to retrace our steps. But it is not enough to remain, as we believe, 
: the best of all universities; we must become the best of all possible 
; universities. This can only be the result of discussion and experiment. 
The following scheme is suggested as a contribution to the discussion. 

The undergraduate instruction, whether in arts or in science, should 
be given in smaller colleges. The typical college should contain from 400 
to 600 students under the control of a principal and a faculty of half a 
dozen professors, with the assistance of a corps of tutors; and it should 
have its own dormitories, small library, lecture-halls, and dining-hall. 
But at present a separate dining-hall is impracticable, and one college 
or more might accept students who live at private houses. The college 
might be on the river at Mt. Auburn, or on the hills at Belmont, just as 
well as in the centre of Cambridge; it being necessary only that it 
should be within easy reach of the University library and museums. 
Each college should have its own curriculum and its own terms of ad- 
mission, and its finances should be independently administered, either by 
the treasurer of the University or by its own treasurer. This leaves 
each college free to offer as much or as little freedom of election of 
studies as the faculty may think wise or its finances permit. It 
should admit boys a year younger than the present freshmen ; but by 
reason of its exacter discipline, its more individual instruction, and its 
more homogeneous body of students, it would be able in three years to 
bring the student to at least the state of mental development reached in 
the middle of the junior year in the case of the present four-years’ stu- 
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dents in the college. The University should set an examination, more 
advanced than the present examination for admission, for which the col- 
lege should prepare its students by the end of the first year of resi- 
dence ; and upon passing this examination the student would be ma- 
triculated as a candidate for the bachelor’s degree. 

Each college would develop some special characteristic. It might 
offer an old-fashioned classical curriculum, or a modern scientific curric- 
ulum ; it might do especially good work in history or economics or math- 
ematics ; or it might offer as great variety of election as is now offered to 
undergraduates. It might be a college for men, or a college for women, 
or a co-educational institution. After he had chosen his college, the stu- 
dent’s choice of studies during his three years might or might not be 
more restricted than at present ; but freedom of election would be pre- 
served at least between colleges, so that the student could follow his 
intellectual bent if he had one. 

Let us see how these colleges could be provided for. The present 
Harvard College is too large, and must be broken up into smaller units. 
This would give the opportunity of getting back the Harvard of which 
the older alumni so lament the loss. Harvard College, with its old yard 
and dormitories, would become again a small college, containing 500 
men at the most, with the old-fashioned classical curriculum and paternal 
discipline. For the other students other colleges must be provided, 
furnishing a richer and more modern curriculum. The Scientific School 
would constitute a separate college, Radcliffe would form another. This 
plan would perhaps offer a satisfactory chance to form an alliance with 
the Institute of Technology; for the undergraduates of the Institute 
might form one or more scientific colleges, with their own independent 
organization, located not too far away from Cambridge, in buildings 
to which in any event the Institute must soon migrate. This form of 
university organization would afford the chance to other colleges in the 
neighborhood to make, if they chose, an alliance with Harvard; and 
thus, without surrendering their name, organization, or discipline, to 
obtain a connection with the University and the use of its great library 
and museums. 

The provision of ways and means would not be a serious matter. The 
present College (omitting the students who were formerly registered in 
the Scientific School) would constitute four colleges, with a member- 
ship of 400 or 500 each, if the present number of students was not 
increased ; even if the number was immediately greatly increased (as 
would probably be the case) it would not for some time exceed the num- 
ber that could easily be taken care of in these four colleges. The dor- 
mitories must probably continue to belong to the University, rather than 
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to the colleges ; or at least, the University must receive for the use of 
the present dormitories a sum equal to the present net income, to be 
applied to the support of the Graduate School of Arts and Philosophy ; 
but the tuition fees would amply support the colleges. 

For dormitories, there would be available, first, those in the Yard (in- 
cluding Massachusetts Hall, rebuilt for a dormitory); second, Perkins 
and Conant (unless the latter continued to be devoted to a graduate 
school) ; third, Holyoke and College House. ‘The Smith legacy, if in- 
creased by $200,000, would become immediately available, and would 
provide for most of the students of one college. Such other dormitories 
as might be needed could be built out of the University funds, since dor- 
mitories in which students of a college were required to live would be a 
safe investment for such funds. A considerable proportion of the neces- 
sary libraries are already provided in the department libraries. A few 
lecture-halls and administrative buildings would be the only ones to be 
secured through new funds. The scholarships and other funds for aid 
to students which are sufficient now would not need to be increased ; but 
an inerease would be desirable in the funds available for the support of 
scholars who had proceeded to the graduate schools. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has not succeeded as well 
as the other graduate departments in building up a school spirit and thus 
becoming a homogeneous body. This is no doubt due in part to the fact 
that the School is only one of the cares of a large faculty, and that its 
curriculum and its students are not distinct from those of the College. 
The Law School and the Medical School have learned by experience the 
necessity of a sharp distinction between their own students and those of 
the College, and they do not permit any men to combine graduate and 
undergraduate work. Furthermore, the scope of work in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences is so great that there is no community of 
interest either among the students or among the teachers, and unity of 
the School is thereby rendered impossible. As a remedy for these im- 
perfections it is suggested that the present Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences be separated into two schools, each with its own faculty and 
with a body of students which is distinct from the others, as in the pro- 
fessional schools, There would then be the School of Art and Philo- 
sophy, comprehending the divisions of language and literature, fine arts, 
and music, philosophy, and political science ; and the School of Pure Sci- 
ence, comprehending the divisions of mathematics, biology, geology, 
chemistry, physics, and archaeology. Architecture, landscape architect- 
ure, forestry, and engineering are already taken care of by the School 
of Applied Science. In each of these schools there should be a number 
of fellowships established, and as large a faculty and as rich a curriculum 
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as the means of the school would allow. It will be noticed that this re- 
organization would not involve much increase in expenditure, except so 
far as it would lead to the addition of courses, now needed but not offered, 
adapted to the training of men in commerce, literature, and art. 

Students should leave the College at the end of three years ; but the 
University should not confer the bachelor’s degree until the end of the 
fourth year. In other words, to obtain the degree of bachelor of arts or 
of science one would be required not only to complete the curriculum of 
his college, but also to give a year to thorough specialized study of the 
subject to which he intends to devote his life. As this plan provides for 
the business man and the artist, as well as for the so-called professional 
man and teacher, the year could not be a wasted one; on the other hand, 
if the work were properly arranged, it would prove the most useful of the 
man’s life. Upon the successful completion of this year’s work every 
man, in whatever school he may have registered, would receive the appro- 
priate bachelor’s degree. As under this plan every man would get a taste 
of special study in the sort of work interesting to him and of practical 
value, the student would be much more likely to find himself happy in his 
work and therefore to stay longer in the University than he does at pre- 
sent. This would tend to increase still more the membership of the gradu- 
ate schools. The master’s degree might be left in abeyance, or offered as 
a second degree in the graduate schools. At the end of a four years’ 
curriculum, each school should confer the appropriate doctor’s degree for 
the work of that school. 

It is not necessary to provide special dormitories and dining-halls for 
the graduate schools ; the present facilities of the University in the li- 
braries, museums, and dormitories will answer for them, since the stu- 
dents in these schools will have outgrown the need of discipline in small 
bodies and by close association. 

For four of the six graduate schools no new endowment is required. 
The Schools of Divinity, Law, and Medicine are already well endowed ; 
and the School of Applied Science will be taken care of by the McKay 
bequest. The School of Arts and Philosophy and the School of Pure 
Science alone would need fostering. 

To support these schools would not be difficult. Witha considerable 
proportion of students in their fourth year registering in them, in addi- 
tion to the present graduate students, the tuition fees would go a long 
way toward supporting them; if to this were added the income of the 
endowed professorships this whole income would provide practically 
the amount of instruction now offered. There would be also available 
for these schools the net income from the dormitories now owned by the 
University, and the income of several large unrestricted funds. 
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In short, by this division the expenses would be only slightly increased 
over the present expenses of the University. The income, on the other 
hand, would be very materially increased. In the first place, the students 
would come one year earlier to the University ; and in the second place, 
all undergraduates must stay four years for their first degree, whereas 
now a half of them leave the academic department at the end of three 
years. Both circumstances would tend to increase the average term of 
residence. I feel confident also that the changes suggested would in- 
crease the resort to the University, and in this way too would add to its 
income. 


Joseph H. Beale, Jr., ’82. 





ELIZABETH CARY AGASSIZ: 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


EvizABETH CaBoT Cary, flower of New England education and cul- 
tivation, united in herself the best traits of hereditary Boston character, 
and lived for more than half a century before the people of her native 
town as an exponent of its refinement and womanly strength. She was 
gifted with all that ancestry and breeding could give her. Her dignified 
presence commanded immediate recognition and never repelled. Her 
sympathy was always given freely to the worthy cause or the worthy 
person. 

In 1846, Louis Agassiz came to America to lecture on subjects that 
would not at first thought be called popular, but his presentation of them 
and his own unique personality drew hearers wherever he went. His 
position with the people was at once as secure as it was with men of sci- 
ence. In 1848, Agassiz became professor in Harvard College, and soon 
the ground upon which a great museum now stands was forever conse- 
crated to scientific research. Filial love has since made monumental the 
spot and the building that he began. 

It is not always easy to say what brings about a harmonious marriage, 
and perhaps it is not necessary to enquire what led to the union of the 
man destined to be known ever as the great American teacher and the 
woman who was so admirably adapted to sympathize with his labors and 
to assist him in those ways in which many another wife of a great man 
has helped her husband all unknown. Two years after the appointment 
of Agassiz as professor in Harvard College, he married Miss Cary and 
thus joined himself by the firmest ties to the best element in the social 
life in Boston and Cambridge. From that day husband and wife united 
their efforts. Mrs. Agassiz shone by no borrowed light. The work of 
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both was so interwoven that it is impossible to say where the wife ended 
hers and the man of science began his. Agassiz stood on the platform 
and his was the voice heard; but Mrs. Agassiz reported what he said. 
Louis Agassiz made a scientific tour to Brazil in 1865 and 1866, but the 
enduring record of the expedition was made by his wife, and when the 
Emperor of Brazil visited Boston, Mrs. Agassiz had part in his enter- 
tainment. In 1871, when the United States provided for the Hassler 
expedition around South America, Mrs. Agassiz shared in it and became 
its historian. 

While performing this work, Mrs. Agassiz did not at all forget that 
she was the mother of her husband’s three children. With one of them 
she prepared, in 1865, “ Seaside Studies in Natural History,” based upon 
investigations made at the family home in Nahant. In no other respect 
does Mrs. Agassiz show her union of sweetness and strength, of the va- 
ried capabilities of the educated woman, to greater advantage than in her 
relation to the children who came with the professor from their native 
Switzerland. It is unnecessary to speak of Professor Alexander Agassiz, 
who has made his record quite independent of that of his distinguished 
father; or of his sisters, Mrs. Higginson and Mrs. Shaw, to the latter of 
whom Boston owes its kindergarten system. They declare the training 
that their American mother gave them. 

When the demands of the professor’s work outran the limits set by 
the then meagre college salary, Mrs. Agassiz organized and for six years 
carried on in the family mansion a school for young ladies of a character 
unknown before that time, in which Agassiz lectured, and to which other 
Harvard professors of the highest reputation contributed their services. 
Mrs. Agassiz was interested in the novel experiment on the island of 
Penekese, in the summer of 1873, and after her husband died in the 
following December, she told its story as it appears in the biography of 
Agassiz, which remains the most complete and satisfactory record of his 
brilliant career. 

Mrs. Agassiz never lost her interest in education, especially in that of 
women, and this in spite of the fact that she was ever a leader in social 
affairs in Boston and Cambridge. No social function of importance, in 
truth, in either city was considered satisfactory if it did not count Mrs. 
Agassiz among its supporters. No enterprise that had the promotion of 
social welfare for its end, or the relief of distress, failed to enlist her sym- 
pathy, and her name usually stood at the head of subscription lists for 
philanthropic purposes. She was deeply interested, for instance, in the 
Kindergarten for the Blind, and year by year personally appealed for 
funds to aid in its support. 

The completed life of Mrs. Agassiz now lies before us in three nearly 
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equal divisions. Her youth from 1822 to 1850, before her marriage ; 
her middle age, ending with the death of her husband, 1850 to 1873; 
and lastly, her widowhood, during which her interest was more than ever 
in the line of the education of women, 1873 to 1907.) It is true that 
Mrs. Agassiz, as has been shown, had the subject of education always 
in her thoughts, and that she had labored for it both directly and indi- 
rectly; but in her later years she was destined to be in a peculiar way 
associated with it. It seems now, indeed, that the first and second divi- 
sions of her life that have been made were a constant training for the 
work that was to have its climax in the third. Has some one not said 
that a woman is never so completely herself as she is after she has be: 
come a widow? If no one has, perhaps this is a good time for it to be 
said. The widow has the name of her husband, she has had his work in 
her intimate life, and she has often taken on some of his traits. Mrs. 
Agassiz was a strong personality always, but when she was no longer 
known as the wife of her husband, she seemed, at least, to express in her 
acts the purpose of her own mind, uninfluenced by that of any other. 
She was Elizabeth Cary, intensified, and doubtless modified, by the quarter- 
century of association with Agassiz. She was member of one society and 
another, and joined with the charitable women of Boston in innumerable 
good works. At last there came a call that made her a leader more 
than ever she had been. 

When the Harvard Annex was begun in 1879, seven women appeared 
as its sponsors. ‘They were not put in their places by accident. Each 
was the subject of careful consideration. There was, of course, a strong 
Harvard character to the group. Two of them were unmarried daughters 
of prominent professors in the college ; one was the wife of the secretary ; 
three were wives of professors; and Mrs. Agassiz was the widow of 
another. Five of these had been chosen and had accepted their places, 
when it was decided to ask Mrs. Agassiz to be the sixth. Her work of 
long ago in her exceptional school was recalled, and Mrs. Josiah P. 
Cooke, wife of the then Professor of Chemistry in Harvard College, who 
was one of those who had agreed to serve, was a neighbor of Mrs. 
Agassiz and was commissioned to invite her to join the body. It was 
not a “committee,” it was not an organized body of any known kind. 
There was no “ constitution ” nor “ by-laws,” there was no president, or 
other officer; there were simply seven ladies, and, as executive officer, a 
secretary. The ladies assumed no name; the circulars they issued bore 
the legend, “ Private Collegiate Instruction for Women,” and it was the 
intention to continue this fluid state until, some day, Harvard University 
would take up the work, when the members would be permitted to retire 


1 Mrs. Agassiz was born Dec. 6, 1822, and died June 27, 1907. 
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without being obliged to dissolve a corporation or make any other formal 
sign. 

One day Mrs. Cooke stepped across Quincy Street and asked Mrs. 
Agassiz to share the proposed work. The response was an immediate 
acceptance; but Mrs. Agassiz was accustomed to say that she thought 
that she was merely joining another society like many that she was 
already a member of, and that her work would doubtless be limited to 
attending annual or other meetings, voting friends into office, or, per- 
chance, serving on occasional committees. The event was different, but 
it was not unwelcome; on the contrary, the new duties were most cor- 
dially accepted, and no member of the little body was more enthusiastic 
in its support, or more ready to work for success. 

The informal state of affairs was destined to continue but a few years ; 
for it was soon found wise to form a corporation, in order to hold real 
estate, and “The Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women” 
came into existence under authority of the general laws of Massachu- 
setts. It was necessary, of course, to have a formal organization, and 
Mrs. Agassiz was most naturally chosen president. ‘Then, she said, that 
her responsibility seemed to be greater, and this was shown in her atti- 
tude towards the work. While she never did “office work,” or held 
office hours, she was as president always ready to meet any who had 
business with the institution. 

Thus years passed, the usual work being done, the classes coming in 
and going out, professors teaching, and “ commencements ” being held, 
until it was apparent that the time had arrived for a closer relation to 
the University. Then a plan was formed — different from anything 
that had at first been thought of —for the formation of a college for 
women in name as well as in fact. An appeal was made to the Legisla- 
ture of the State for a special charter that would authorize Harvard Uni- 
versity to control the education of women through a new corporation. 
The epoch was notable. Here was a project for a college without great 
endowment, with no professors, and with none of the impressive build- 
ings that the popular mind believes that every such institution ought to 
possess. It was pertinently said by one of the Annex maidens that it 
required a liberal education, for example, to appreciate the beauty of 
Fay House, that venerated home of the rising college. There arose, 
naturally, opposition to the plan for incorporation, on the part of many 
who did not fully understand its meaning. The Legislature appointed a 
day for a “hearing” on the matter, and one of the large rooms in the 
State House was filled with women deeply interested in the outcome, and 
anxious for the success or defeat of the scheme proposed. 

At the hearing the plan of the petitioners was presented, and President 
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Eliot, Professor Goodwin, and others made pleas for it. Mrs. Agassiz 
was called upon. The members of the committee had been impressed by 
the arguments of the men. Now they saw a woman pleading for some- 
thing that she deemed of great advantage for her sex. Every man 
listened with intentness. Calm and in earnest, Mrs. Agassiz made her 
plea, the audience following her with feeling deeper than she in her self- 
restraint allowed herself to exhibit. After the hearing was over, the 
chairman said that he had never attended one from which he had learned 
so much, nor one at the conclusion of which both sides seemed to be sat- 
isfied ; for, after Mrs. Agassiz had spoken, the lawyer employed by the 
opponents rose and said that his clients asked him to withdraw. This 
was a veritable surprise. It ought to be added that the other attorney 
for the opponents (for so earnest were they that they had brought two to 
uphold their contention) sent to the treasurer of Radcliffe College the 
check that he had received as his fee. He was the late Hon. George S. 
Hale. 

The result of the legislative appeal was that a bill was reported and 
passed, incorporating Radcliffe College and granting it all the generous 
privileges that it now enjoys. Thus a college for women became a part 
of Harvard University. While the great influence of President Eliot in 
its behalf and that of others connected with Harvard are remembered 
with gratitude, the share of Mrs. Agassiz in making permanent the open- 
ing of courses of instruction for women by the strongest body of profess- 
ors in the country will never be forgotten. 

It is not necessary to detail the new duties that came to the president 
after the incorporation of Radcliffe College. They were not small, but 
they were met in the characteristic way by Mrs. Agassiz. She had ap- 
peared before gatherings of ladies and gentlemen in Boston, pleading 
for endowments, and she had succeeded in interesting them. She had at 
last stood before men in the halls of legislation and had seen her efforts 
crowned with success. Henceforth she was to stand on the platform at 
the commencement of her own college by the side of the President of 
Harvard and under the stately roof that had before been Harvard’s only. 
She was to hand to her graduates their diplomas with the consent of the 
President of the older institution who sat at her side, and who had placed 
his hand and official seal on every one of them. 

There had always been “commencements” for the students. of the 
Annex who had fulfilled the demands made upon men by Harvard Uni- 
versity. They had been held in Fay House, after that had been bought, 
and in private residences before that time. Mrs. Agassiz had opened 
her parlors for the purpose more than once; Mrs. Gurney and Miss 
Longfellow had followed her example, and on these occasions Mrs. Agas- 
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siz had always made a somewhat informal address, and she presented the 
diploma adorned with a rose to each graduate. When she appeared on 
these occasions, attired as for a social occasion, in velvet, she was not an 
official, at least it was not an official that we saw. It was the woman, 
the dignified lady. Nor was her address a set academic speech. It was 
always written, but it was inevitably interspersed with asides of the most 
delightfully naive character. On an occasion in her own parlors, when 
there was but a single graduate, she handed her the sheepskin roll, 
adorned, as usual, with a rose, and, throwing her arms around the young 
girl’s neck, she exclaimed, “‘ We ’re proud of you, my dear!” 

Mrs. Agassiz drew the students to her strongly. They were always 
happy for an occasion to call upon her, she not only held herself ready 
at all times to talk with them of their work, of their difficulties, but she 
came to Fay House weekly and received them at an afternoon tea, bring- 
ing with her from time to time visitors of distinction whom they might 
like to meet. She also assisted them in receiving their own company, 
when they had entertainments at Fay House. Happy were those early 
students of the Annex and of Radcliffe College who had the opportunity 
of this counsel, of this, — shall I say, companionship ? —even of seeing 
Mrs. Agassiz going in and out before them! Her presence was an in- 
spiration, her example a lesson never forgotten. 

Discipline there was little in the early days; but Mrs. Agassiz was 
equal to that, if occasion demanded. One reason for the lack of neces- 
sity for discipline is found in the composition of the classes, and the gen- 
eral earnestness of the students. The Annex was ever hospitable to 
those women who sought special instruction, who had, perhaps, been 
teaching for years along certain lines, and came for the purpose of break- 
ing up furrows and getting new inspiration. If a mother was in one 
class and her daughter in another; if a daughter was in the Annex and 
her father in the Harvard Graduate School; if a son were in Harvard 
and his mother in the Annex; if the mothers and the daughters hap- 
pened to be members of the same Banjo Club or of the Idler Club, would 
discipline not seem to be assured? For whatever reason, Mrs. Agassiz 
seldom had occasion for discipline. 

Mrs. Agassiz was fitted by early education for the routine of the office 
of president. She could meet the specialist in language or history or 
literature on his own ground, and she was therefore able to give her stu- 
dents effectual advice. She did not attend the meetings of the Academic 
Board, composed of professors of Harvard, for the professors alone were 
privileged to vote on subjects bearing upon the degree, and most if not 
all subjects discussed by it had that bearing, for she said that she would 
consider her presence an intrusion, not that her advice would have been 
of any less worth than that of those thus authorized to vote. 
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Thus lived, and thus went in and out before a long generation of 
women, one who, as has been said, stood for dignified, cultivated, intel- 
ligent womanhood. She was not what is called a public character; but 
we have seen her stand before rulers. She never pressed herself into 
the foreground ; but she accepted serious responsibility when it came to 
her. It was personality, it was the woman that one saw in her, whether 
she appeared before a body of girls, addressed a mixed gathering in 
a parlor, or made an appeal to a legislature in behalf of those of her sex 
who needed her efficient help. Sweetness and strength were her impress- 
ive traits. 


Arthur Gilman, h ’04. 





“ FIFTY-SEVEN.”? 


I sHOULD be happy to speak for my classmates if I knew where they 
are. I left them — it was only yesterday — clustered in the College Yard, 
a merry, brown-haired, beardless crowd of boys, with a college song on 
their lips and the sunrise on their faces. But all this forenoon I have 
been looking for them and can find only a half-dozen, and even these 
have disguised themselves as Rip Van Winkles in the last act of that 
play. Iam told that some of them are off to the war risking life for 
union and freedom ; that some of them are sawing the air in pulpit or 
court or forum; and that others are reaching up to make their mark in 
letters or the professions or the industrial and business world. 

I cannot find them. I am sure, however, that they are all here, a few 
with their shields, though the rest are on them —all here or accounted 
for, ready, while their A/ma Mater calls the roll, to lay their record in her 
lap and hoping to receive on their heads the pat of her benignant hand. 
Time would fail me to do justice tothe record of each of them ; it would 
be invidious to speak of some of them and not of all. They have done 
the best they could. 

It has been in our country a wonderfully eventful fifty years. The 
historian fills volume after volume with the incomplete story. The great- 
est civil war, consummating union and freedom. Financial crises settling 
into the security of unquestioned national credit and a full and safe 
treasury reservoir. Marvelous industrial expansions. Such advances 
in science and especially in the application of the unlocked powers 


1 At the Memorial Hall exercises on Commencement Day, Ex-Governor Long was to 
respond for the semi-centennial of the Class of 1857, but owing tothe late hour when 
he was called up, he did not deliver the speech which he had prepared. The Maga- 
zine is fortunate in being able to present and preserve it here. — Ep. 
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of nature as have utterly transformed all systems of carriage, lighting, 
communication, and material product. Absorption and elevation of the 
stranger within our gates. Extension of the conveniences and comforts 
of life so that the inmates of our almshouses and penitentiaries enjoy 
a luxury of living compared with which the palace of a Tudor was a hovel. 
Intense frictions between the forces of brain and brawn, capital and labor, 
which are still in incessant struggle, unconscious of their common interest 
and weal. As each year has brought its tidal wave, it has seemed very 
wreck and chaos; but as we now look back, we see only the steady 
current of progress, — successive snug harbors of safety. Instead of war, 
peace. Arbitration forestalling armed or class conflict. Union absorb- 
ing sectionalism in state or industry. Consolidation impacting competi- 
tive forces into the irresistible energy of achievement. Education the 
common lot. Character, the ideal. The swift verdict of public opinion 
condemning and lashing the vices, frauds, thefts, corruptions, and all the 
little foxes which, seemingly in swarms but really few in comparison 
with the great honest multitude, in vain attempt to spoil the vines of 
growth and fruitage. 

May the next half-century meet its problems as bravely and successfully! 
Of one thing we are sure — that the Harvard of the future, like the Har- 
vard of the ancient past and the Harvard of our own splendid time, will 
be a factor in their solution, a mighty help in the world’s good work. 

But these are not themes for me hereand now. Every Commencement 
orator and baccalaureator is wearing them into threadbare common- 
places. Enough for us of ’57 that to-day it is not speculation or sermon, 
but memory, blessed angel, twin of imagination, that is filling our minds 
‘and hearts, — the memory of the age which we love to recall as an Ar- 
cadian, provincial, rural, purely New England golden age, when we were 
in college; when no architectural abortions disfigured the College Yard ; 
when the College Pump was in glory (would that Hawthorne had made 
it the text of his immortal tribute!) ; when the turf was certainly greener 
and the shade of the trees certainly richer; when each class was small 
and snug, so that every face and name was familiar ; and when the hourly 
omnibus was at least safer than the trolley or the automobile. Harvard 
may not then have been bigger or better or busier, but it was our college, 
and we loved and still love it. The instruction was meagre and poor. I 
remember only two teachers who emitted any spark of inspiring enthusi- 
asm. I recall with something of pathos that no college official ever spoke 
to me outside the recitation room, or put a kindly hand on my shoulder, 
or gave me, a little homesick hermit, a sympathetic lift. The presidency 
was sometimes, not however in our four years, a shelf for disabled vete- 
rans. But it was Harvard. And it was Harvard on the eve of its trans- 
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ition, under later and splendidly efficient administration, into its present 
glory and greatness and supremacy. 

An eventful half-century indeed! If, however, you would measure its 
stride, I can give youan easy formula. You will find it, in letters of light, 
in the achievements, the written and spoken words, the influential lives, 
the eternal youth and of course the modest complacency of the class of 
1857. Those of it who survive speak for themselves. Of those who have 
hasted to the Elysian fields, if the Sybil, first helping you find the golden 
branch that admits the living to those abodes, will lead you there she will 
point you to them and say : 

Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi; 
Quique sacerdotes casti dum vita manebat ; 
Quique pii vates, et Phoebo digna locuti ; 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes : 


Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo, 
Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta. 


John D. Long, ’57. 





THE NEW OUTLOOK IN CHEMISTRY:.'! 


As is well known, the logical process of inductive reasoning based upon 
carefully planned experiment is relatively a new manifestation of the 
power of the human intellect. The philosophers of old imagined, observed, 
and reasoned, but neglected experimentation; the artisans, who alone 
came into close contact with realities, were unable except in the crudest 
fashion to generalize concerning their results. Because of this separation 
of thought and deed, man’s knowledge of his environment remained for 
thousands of years in a wholly undeveloped state. 

From this dormant condition natural science emerged but slowly, 
although with steadily increasing pace. Little by little, in spite of occa- 
sional pauses of inactivity, or apparent forgetfulness, human acquaintance 
with the fundamental laws of the universe has grown. Each century has 
added something to the total; and usually each century has added more 
than any century before. What a contrast such a development presents 
to that of sculpture, for example, which reached nearly if not quite its 
highest point of perfection more than two thousand years ago! 

In chemistry especially has the acceleration been great ; and the effect 


1 Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, of the Harvard Chemistry Department, was the “ ex- 
change professor” at Berlin last spring. Besides conducting a laboratory course, he 
gave a course of lectures, of which the following is the first. In it Professor Richards 
sums up the present situation in his chosen field and the immediate work to be done, 
with its possible bearing on human progress. — Ep. 
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of recent growth is so remarkable, that, looking back, one is inclined to 
deny the existence of any real science of chemistry a century and a half 
ago. If the accumulation of chemical knowledge is depicted diagramati- 
cally in relation to the progress of time, measuring one in the vertical and 
the other in a horizontal direction, an upward-pointing curve with steadily 
increasing inclination is obtained. The curve stops at the present day ; 
but unless a cataclysm annihilates the earth’s population and its libraries, 
this line is bound to be continued. Whither will it lead? What further 
insight into his own constitution as well as that of his environment may 
man attain? The answer to these questions is fraught with weighty sig- 
nificance as regards the future of the human race. 

All the manifold experiences of the human mind are intimately con- 
nected with the presence of that which we call material, enlivened by its 
association with that which we call energy ; and the ultimate deciphering 
of the great mystery of life will depend as much upon the understanding 
of these as upon the study of the mind itself. Thus modern chemistry 
should be regarded not only as bringing to medicine and the useful arts 
its obvious and multifarious contributions, but also as occupying an essen- 
tially important place in the realm of intellectual speculation. 

First among the influences which have affected the growth of chemistry 
may be named that kind of insight which may be called the scientific 
imagination. As this quality of mind has sometimes been assumed to be 
incompatible with exactness, a brief discussion of its nature will not be 
out of place. All who have intelligently followed a really original re- 
search in chemistry will agree in maintaining that an active and far-seeing 
imagination is required. Even the gleaner in the field of matter and 
energy who seeks merely for the facts, without especially concerning 
himself with the meaning and bearing of these facts, needs imagination, 
if his work is to be useful. He who lacks imagination will see only that 
which he is told to see. In any but the simplest scientific task, the mind 
of the investigator must conceive of many underlying conditions and pos- 
sible modifying circumstances which are not apparent at first sight, and 
which demand imagination for their detection and proper adjustment. 
The highest type of scientific man — he who compares and generalizes 
his facts, who frames hypotheses concerning their ultimate nature, and 
who from these tentative speculations evolves new experiments to expand 
his knowledge — needs an imaginative mind in a yet higher degree. 
Dealing with impersonal things, instead of with personal emotions, this 
imagination is indeed of a somewhat different type from that exercised 
by the poet or artist; but it is none the less fitly to be considered as true 
imagination, and it likewise yields the singular delight of creative power 
to its possessor. 
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Not always have the two types of imagination, the scientific and the 
poetic, been separated in individuals. Indeed tho occurrence of the two 
in the same individual is so often to be noticed that the two types might 
well be supposed to be really the same in essence and to differ only in 
their field of development. History furnishes many a proof of this two- 
fold exercise of originality. 

For example, Leonardo da Vinci furnishes striking evidence of the 
manifold working of a powerful imagination. Leonardo was no less emi- 
nent as a geologist and engineer than as an artist and a poet. Chemistry 
too was profoundly interesting to him. His extraordinary writings mani- 
fest the fruitfulness of an imagination which has rarely been equalled. 
His few paintings, which show surpassing insight into human nature and 
unusual technical skill, were the expression of the same imaginative force. 
If Leonardo were living to-day, he might be as well known for his inves- 
tigations into pure and applied science as for his artistic preéminence, 
since these fields of thought now have much more to offer to the imagi- 
native mind than they had in the days when their scope was more re- 
stricted and less appreciated. In more recent times, Goethe furnishes one 
of the most brilliant examples of a truly poetic mind, which found joy in 
scientific studies. Goethe was not only one of the greatest poets of all 
times ; he made also notable contributions to the science of his day. The 
imaginative quality which gives the pervading charm to one product of 
his genius gave insight to the other. 

These are examples of men primarily known for their ability in the direc- 
tions commonly recognized as imaginative, who have possessed also abil- 
ity which was or might have been developed ina scientific direction. 
One may find likewise many cases of the dual use of the imagination 
among those who are known chiefly for their scientific productions. For 
example, von Helmholtz’s interest in sound was not purely mathematical 
in its expression ; the great physicist loved music for itself, having a 
wide knowledge of its literature and keen pleasure in its performance. 
Robert Wilhelm Bunsen’s delight in the beauty of the Italian landscape, 
especially of the country around Naples, will be remembered by anyone 
who knew him; this poetic appreciation, artistic in feeling if not in ex- 
pression, persisted even to his old age, after pain and disability had 
caused his interest in chemistry to wane. 

The case of Charles Darwin, which is the-one example usually cited to 
prove the supposed incompatibility of the scientific and poetic imagina- 
tions, is perhaps rather to be referred to another category. One can 
hardly follow his long combat with ill-health without feeling that this 
misfortune, not his scientific interest, was the cause of the apparent atro- 
phy of his literary and artistic sympathy. Darwin in his youth was ex- 
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tremely sensitive to every imaginative impulse; and years of suffering 
were needed to deaden this intense sensibility. 

There is no need of multiplying the many possible examples of this 
kind, however, for the best place to find evidences of the imaginative in- 
sight of a scientific man isin his own work. Here, where his mind has 
dwelt longest, his mental vision will find its widest scope. Perhaps the 
most easily traceable record of this immediate effect of the scientific im- 
agination is to be found in the life of Faraday, because he committed 
his wildest dreams to the pages of existing notebooks. Faraday’s orig- 
inality ranged at large over the whole field of chemistry and physics; to 
him nothing seemed too strange to be possible, no relation too unlikely 
to be unworthy of thought. But with this extraordinary disposition to 
dream things before undreamt, he possessed the steadying power of judg- 
ment which enabled him to dissociate his dreams from the reality. He al- 
ways sought to test each hypothesis by actual experiment, and cheerfully 
recorded every overthrow when he was convinced of its finality. Experi- 
ment served to keep him scientifically sane, and day-dreams inspired 
his enthusiastic nature to undertake further experiment. Thus each 
helped the other, with arare cumulative effect. Without imagina- 
tion, Faraday could not have made most of his discoveries ; but without 
profound common sense, he would have ended in a madhouse. 

The example of Faraday serves also to emphasize the indisputable fact 
that imagination alone is not a sufficient intellectual outfit for the scientific 
man. At least one other attribute is essential, namely, good judgment, 
or common sense, to select between the various possible interpretations of 
fact and theory presented by the imagination. So emphatically is this 
true that Huxley maintained science to be nothing more than systema- 
tized common sense. 

Imagination, then, and good judgment, are necessary, if science is to 
grow. But both of those admirable qualities were possessed in large meas- 
ure by some of the ancient philosophers, who nevertheless made but little 
real progress. What was lacking, that so little advance should have been 
made in the 400 years between Democritus and Lucretius, and so little 
more in the succeeding centuries ? 

To-day, in the light furnished by any successful scientific investigation, 
the answer, given afew minutes ago, is manifest. This answer is so im- 
portant that its substance may be repeated. The philosophers with all 
their intellectual greatness and insight, were too far removed from reali- 
ties. More thorough observation, more consistent study of the actual 
operation of the law of cause and effect, and above all more frequent ref- 
erence of each doubtful case to the almost neglected test of actual experi- 
ment should have supported their too vague speculations. 
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Accurate observation and well-planned experiment, then, besides imag- 
ination and good judgment, are needed if science is to advance. But 
long ago all these essentials were at the command of a few of the best of 
the alchemists, and yet chemical science loitered in its ever onward way. 

Chemistry began really to become a science and to enter upon the phe- 
nomenal growth of recent years only a little over a century ago. Since 
then its development has been one of the most remarkable features of 
human progress, and its results are among the most important of human 
intellectual possessions. 

What was the reason for this striking transformation ? What was the 
key with which modern chemistry has opened the door to her treasure- 
house? The answer is easily found. Measurement, the accurate valua- 
tion of the numerical relations of things, has been the “open sesame” 
whose magic influence has slowly disclosed the hidden wealth. As van’t 
Hoff has pointed out, each new instrument for measuring a given phenom- 
enon of nature led immediately to a greatly aecelerated development in 
that particular field. 

No wholly new idea exists under the sun, it is said. Certainly the per- 
ception in general of the importance of measurement is almost as old as 
the hills, although its effect upon chemistry was so long postponed. Plato 
over two thousand years ago put into the mouth of Socrates the equival- 
ent of these words: ‘“‘ When measuring and weighing and the idea of 
number are taken away from an art, how little of that art is left !’’ Essen- 
tially this conviction led Kant to exclude chemistry from the list of true 
sciences. In Kant’s day, as he rightly maintained, chemical inferences 
depended so little upon any data capable of mathematical treatment, that 





the experimenter was liable to fall into extraordinary errors of inter- 
pretation. The world-wide prevalence of the oddly inverted theory of 
phlogiston, which imagined that a metal in rusting lost something of its 
substance, is evidence of this defect. Such a theory became untenable as 
soon as measuring, weighing, and the idea of number removed the cause of 
Kant’s reproach. 

Measurement, then, revolutionized chemistry — but what forms of meas- 
urement ¢ History tells no equivocal tale on this score; every form of 
measurement whose careful application has laid the foundations of the 
present science of chemistry is quickly seen to belong to the domain of 
physics. This is not surprising, since only two of the traditional five human 
senses, namely, taste and smell, are purely chemical in their action; and 
these are not easily amenable to precise quantitative treatment. All the 
other senses, sight, hearing, and touch, through which man obtains know- 
ledge of the outside world, depend upon the interposition of physical en- 
ergy; and the methods of measuring must correspond to this fact. 
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Thus, Joseph Black brought the balance, an essentially physical instru- 
ment, into requisition in order to demonstrate the nature of the caustic 
alkalies. Lavoisier used the balance to prove the fundamental law of 
conservation of mass. The same instrument alone afforded Dalton a 
sound basis for his laws of combining proportions and of multiple propor- 
tions, and therefore the first unimpeachable argument in favor of the an- 
cient atomic theory in which he had believed from childhood. The study 
of the densities of vapors, of the specific heats of solids, and of the forms 
of crystals, all found by processes of physical measurements, were the 
foundations upon which by degrees a logical system of chemical notation 
was built. The discovery of the quantity-dimension of electrical energy 
led in Faraday’s hands to the new definition of chemical equivalents. The 
spectroscope, a physical instrument, in the hands of Bunsen and Kirch- 
hoff made possible the detection of new chemical elements. Physical 
measurements of osmotic pressure led van’t Hoff to a new conception of 
the phenomena of chemical relations in solution; and electrical conduct- 
ivity was used by Arrhenius as the basis of the generally accepted the- 
ory concerning a large majority of the ordinary reactions between inor- 
ganic substances. Both the free energy change and the total energy change 
of a system undergoing a chemical reaction are measured by physical 
methods, and the proof of Nernst’s equation depicting the mechanism of 
the galvanic cell depends upon the precise evaluation of small electromotive 
forees. Again, Lord Rayleigh’s exact quantitative determinations of the 
densities of gases with Ramsay’s help led to the discovery of a whole 
series of new elements possessing extraordinary properties. Still more 
recently physical methods of research are used in identifying the yet more 
extraordinary radioactive substances, and in endeavoring to solve the 
unanswered riddle of their possibly transitory existence. Finally, exact 
analysis, based upon weighing, alone made possible the exceedingly com- 
plex syntheses of organic compounds carried on by a long line of brilliant 
chemists culminating in Emil Fischer. These are only a few striking 
instances of the discoveries in chemistry which are essentially dependent 
upon physical processes. 

Thus if the various methods of measurement borrowed from physics 
were taken away from the chemistry of to-day, but little would be left of 
the science. Chemistry would then become a purely qualitative observa- 
tional study ; she could penetrate but superficially into the hidden world. 
Therefore it would not be an extreme statement to call all quantitative 
chemistry physical chemistry, with the understanding that by physical 
chemistry in this sense is meant the application of physical methods of re- 
search to the study of chemical problems. 

Indiscriminate measurement will lead nowhere, however. The results 
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of the numerical determination of chemical phenomena are by no means 
all of equal importance. They may be divided into two classes : — the 
first class comprises those which are variable and accidental, depending 
upon the relatively unimportant conditions of the special case, such as the 
analytical composition of a piece of granite; and the second class com- 
prises those which are invariable and general, recurring almost or quite 
unchanged under widely varying conditions. Such results as the latter 
may be called “ physico-chemical constants.” 
attention. 

A “ physico-chemical constant”’ is a numerical magnitude expressing one 
of the numerous apparently permanent quantitative relations of mass or 
energy which seem to be essentially associated with the elementary sub- 
stances, or chemical elements, and their compounds ; it is a fundamental 
fact, a unique number which touches very closely the ultimate structure 
of material. As examples, the atomic weights stand out strikingly. 
Whether or not these quantities, representing the relative weights in 
which elementary substances combine with one another, are to be referred 
to the weights of hypothetical atoms, they are certainly concerned in de- 
termining the composition of every compound substance in the heavens 
above, on the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth. Every 
proteid in each muscle of our body, every drop of liquid in the ocean, 
every stone on the mountain-top bears within itself the stamp of the in- 
fluence of this profoundly significant and impressive series of fourscore 
numbers. 

The heat evolved during any chemical combination typifies a different 
kind of physico-chemical constant. Coal on burning sets free a quantity 
of heat which mankind uses in exceedingly divers ways, deriving there- 
from the major part of the energy of manufactures and transportation 
as well as that needed to warm his habitations. The evolution of quan- 
tities of heat in this and other chemical reactions indicates a decrease in 
the total energy of the substances during the reaction involved ; therefore 
from the point of view of the chemical philosopher, as well as from that 
of the practical engineer, these figures also are of great importance. 

Many other examples of other types of constants might be cited, such 
as densities, compressibilities, or electro-chemical equivalents ; all are not 
of equal significance, but each in its way is fundamental. ‘These proper- 
ties, although undoubtedly somewhat connected with one another, cannot 
yet be safely predicted ; each must be ascertained for itself. Thus a co- 
lossal task is involved in their accurate determination. 

How nearly has this task been completed? The comparative study of 
the existing accumulation of experimental data concerning chemical phe- 
nomena affords reason for congratulation that so much has been done 


They claim our immediate 
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within a single century ; but it also reveals the fact that much remains to 
be done. For in spite of the fact that physical measurements are the basis 
of all quantitative chemistry, we find, upon comparing the probable accu- 
racy of most results in chemistry with the probable accuracy of many 
results in physics and astronomy, that chemistry is at present far in the 
background. In physics or astronomy results attaining an accuracy of one 
part in a hundred thousand are by no means uncommon, and often a 
much higher degree of precision than this is reached. For example: in 
weighing it is easy to detect one tenth of a milligram in a kilogram, a 
fractional part of only one in ten million. Again, the length of the year 
in terms of the length of the mean solar day is probably known to within 
one part in a hundred million. On the other hand, in chemistry few re- 
sults are to be relied upon to within one part in 500, and many investi- 
gations, even of the atomic weights, have yielded results which are not to 
be trusted within one percent. Such an error is 100,000 times as great as 
the possible error of the process of weighing alone. 

Why is chemistry still so much behind physics and astronomy in quanti- 
tative consistency, when all three sciences depend upon the same methods 
of measurement? Are the supposed constant magnitudes to be measured 
in chemistry really variable, that their range of uncertainty should be so 
large? If they are thus variable, is it worth while to expend much labor 
in determining the values which they happen to possess at any one time 
under any one set of conditions ? 

The question as to whether or not the supposed constants of physical 
chemistry are really not constants, but are variable within small limits, is 
of profound interest and of vital importance to the science of chemistry 
and to natural philosophy in general. If this latter alternative is true, 
the circumstances accompanying each possible variation must be deter- 
mined with the utmost precision in order to detect the ultimate reason for 
its existence. As Democritus said long ago, “the word ‘chance’ is only 
an expression of human ignorance.” No student of natural science who 
perceives the dominance of law in the physical universe would be willing 
to believe that such variation in a fundamental number could be purely 
accidental. Every variation must have a cause, and that cause must be 
one of profound effect throughout the physical universe. Thus the idea 
that the supposed constants may possibly be variable instead of invariable 
adds to the interest which one may reasonably take in their accurate 
determination, and enlarges the possible field of investigation instead of 
contracting it. 

Possible variability is by no means the only reason for being inter- 
ested in the more accurate determination of the physico-chemical con- 
stants, however. Many considerations show that whether the constants 
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are changeable or not, more time and care may be profitably spent upon 
them than has been spent in the past. ‘The argument may be epitomized 
by referring back to the theorem of Plato, and somewhat extending it. 
Plato said: When measuring and weighing and mathematics are taken 
from an art, there is little left of that art. May we not add that the more 
efficiently weighing and measuring are used in any art, the more valuable 
that art becomes? If, as Kant has it, a subject becomes truly scientific 
only when its facts are susceptible of mathematical treatment, then an 
extrapolation enables us to say that a subject becomes the more scientific 
the more accurately the mathematical premises are ascertained. Huxley 
was wont to say that mathematics might be compared to a mill which 
would grind exceedingly fine all that was placed within it, but was in- 
capable of making wheat flour out of peascods. Interpreting the simile 
to suit the present case, it may be said that the accuracy of a quantitative 
conclusion must depend upon the accuracy of the data upon which it is 
based. 

For example: it has long been surmised, because of the undoubted 
periodic relations of the elements, that the atomic weights have some 
fundamental numerical connection with each other. Many acute think- 
ers have attempted to discover such relations, and some regularities have 
indeed been found. Obviously, however, if the data are sometimes as 
much in error as a whole per cent, nothing but vague conclusions can be 
drawn from such numerical speculations; the time spent upon them is 
little better than wasted. Before the real numerical relations between 
the atomic weights can be discovered, it is safe to say that the magnitudes 
of many of them must be known far more exactly than this. Thus for 
such speculations the precise determination of these physico-chemical 
constants is essential. 

But this case is only an example of a series of similar cases. In 
general, it is not an exaggeration to say that in order to obtain the ulti- 
mate understanding of the mysteries with which chemistry is concerned, 
all the fundamental data must be determined as accurately as possible. 
From the point of view of the chemical philosopher no pains are too great 
for determining these data upon which all his really scientific conclusions 
must rest. 

Thus it is clear that exact experimentation, instead of being as some 
of the earlier philosophers supposed incompatible with imaginative impulse 
and unworthy of a true thinker, furnishes the only basis upon which the 
imagination has a right to build. No hypothesis which disregards the re- 
sults of measurement is worthy of a moment’s consideration ; but given 
these results, fancy may exercise itself at will within the limits thus im- 
posed. The restriction is salutary, because speculation basing itself upon 
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reality is much more likely to reach a useful hypothesis than when unre- 
stricted; and there is plenty of room left for fancy. The quantitative 
results direct, but do not really hamper imagination. 

But after all, one may ask, is it worth while in a world filled with 
burning practical problems demanding speedy solution to expend so much 
valuable time and energy merely in adding another certain decimal place 
to a collection of rather dry figures for the sake of abstract scientific 
learning ? 

When answering such a challenge, in a manner convincing to the prac- 
tical man, one must recall to mind again the fact that chemistry serves 
the world in a twofold fashion, partly as an essential factor in our mech- 
anism for directly obtaining and preparing most of the material comforts 
of modern living, and partly as one of the most intimately searching of 
the available rays of intellectual light on the philosophy of nature. The 
usefulness of the science in its former capacity is easily traced, and any 
one can see that as methods of manufacture are improved and competition 
increases, the numerical data involved must be more accurately known. 
Nevertheless, this manner of helping mankind, although the most direct 
and obvious, is by no means the most effective way in which increased 
precision in scientific work may be of service. A much greater gain is 
ultimately made, although indirectly, through the vastly augmented clear- 
ness of view which is given to the science as a whole by the increased 
stability and trustworthiness of the fundamental basis of facts. The re- 
sulting growth of either physical or chemical science as a whole not only 
brings with it increased satisfaction, and respect for man’s intellect; it 
may also at any time lead to wholly unexpected and unforeseen develop- 
ments of practicable usefulness about which man could not otherwise have 
dreamed. Thus Liebig and Soubeiran, when they found chloroform, little 
thought of the priceless boon which the new substance would bring with 
it to suffering humanity. Faraday, in studying the behavior of wires 
and magnets, never dreamed of the miracles to be wrought by the modern 
dynamo. Réntgen was striving only to advance scientific knowledge and 
not to furnish a sure guide to the puzzled surgeon in his crucial task, 
when the almost incredibly penetrating rays were discovered. 

These records of the past lead us to look forward towards the beckon- 
ing future. Has the advantage to humanity to be gained by furthering 
pure science come to an end? No, a hundred times no! Not until man 
really understands himself and his environment, will the possibility of the 
discovery of some new blessing be ended. Prophecy is inevitably uncer- 
tain; and yet when one realizes that our frail and often jangling human 
mechanism is actuated essentially by a series of chemical reactions, and 
that every material thing connected with our life is a chemical substance, 
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one feels that chemistry must still have vast treasures in store for the hu- 
man race. What may she not accomplish for the comfort of living, for 
a rational practice of medicine, for a profound philosophy of nature! One 
cannot but believe that as yet her mission is scarcely begun; and if this 
mission is to be fulfilled, the great result must be wrought not by super- 
ficial, but by fundamental understanding, built upon the solid foundation 


of exact knowledge.' 
Theodore W. Richards, ’86. 


1 [The following letter to the editor of the New York Evening Post, by Prof. C. R. 
Sanger, ’81, Director of the Harvard Chemical Laboratory, appeared in the Even- 
ing Post of June 7, and will interest readers of Professor Richards’s article. — Ep.] 

“The writer of the editorial, the ‘Exchange of Professors,’ which comes to my 
notice in your weekly of May 29, is so obviously under a misapprehension with re- 
gard to Professor Richards that I have no doubt you would be glad to be correctly 
informed. I quote from the editorial : 

“«* The present Harvard professor at Berlin, Dr. Richards, is one of our ablest chem- 
ists. But he learned nearly all that he knows in Germany, and has to impart his 
own investigations in English, a language understood by only one German student in 
every two hundred or so. Moreover, if Germany is rich in any field of learning, it is 
in this one of chemistry. Hence there is danger that his lectures, or others like them, 
may degenerate into a pastime for some of the members of the American or British 
colony.’ ; 

“ Professor Richards has spent comparatively little time in study in Germany, but 
took his Doctor’s degree at Harvard, where he began his researches on atomic weights 
ander the late Professor Cooke. He has made his reputation in a branch of chemical 
research to which very little attention has been given by the Germans in the past dec- 
ades, they having devoted themselves during these years chiefly to organic and tech- 
nical chemistry; more recently to physical chemistry. When Professor Richards 
was called to Gottingen in 1902, a call which was only refused after some considera- 
tion, it was intended that he should continue there his researches on atomic weights. 
In 1905 one of the younger and most promising of the instructors in Berlin was sent 
to this country, and worked at Harvard for the year 1905-6 under Professor Richards’s 
direction, so that on his return he might not only act as Professor Richards’s assistant 
in Berlin, but also continue research on atomic weights on the lines laid down by Pro- 
fessor Richards. Since Professor Richards’s arrival in Berlin, he has attracted some 
eight or ten research students, all Doctors of Philosophy, and thus the continuance of 
work in Berlin according to his methods is assured. Besides this he has of course 
his regular lectures on exact chemical research,—a subject which, I fancy, will be 
hardly a pastime for any of the members of the American colony. It was Professor 
Richards’s intention to give these lectures and to conduct his work in German, and we 
have not been informed that he has given up this intention. Indeed, there is no rea- 
son why he should not use the language, as he speaks and writes it with sufficient 
ease. 

“Whatever may be said as to the desirability of the Exchange Professors, it is 
quite certain that Professor Richards’s visit cannot be criticised on the ground of su- 
perfluity ; for his work, though of immediate interest to a comparatively limited 
number of students, is yet of far-reaching importance in the history of chemaical re- 
search in Germany. — Very truly yours, C. R. SanGER.” 














1 From An Ode to Harvard, and Other Poems, by Witter Bynner, 02. (Small, Maynard & Co, 
Boston. 
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SOME OLD FAMILIAR #ACES.! 





Whom should I meet 

But the former Dean, 

This morning near the Square, 

Who used to hold the pedals for our unaccustomed feet, 

And start the wheel of living with his lubricating air! 

It was good to see him bow again his loose and kindly bow, 
And smile again his Mona Lisa smile. 

But there seems to be another look till now I had n’t seen, 
An elusive look of sadness, as he finds the world worth while. 


I'd like to meet the others, — 

That dear old man and slow, 

Who made good English young and quick and taught me half 1 know: 
(Love for Wordsworth he imparted 

Until I, who’d scoffed at first 

At the simple-minded worst, 

Brought devotion to the best and simple-hearted) ; 

Or the Scot who knew his Scriptures A to Z, 

And the secret thoughts of Bacon and the art of making tea, fe 
And who once, when I had studied thro’ the night to take his test, 
Left his class-room to arouse me from a deep untimely rest ; 

Or the twirler of his watch-chain, who, with furrows in his brow, 
Likened failings in a work of mine, that emulated Dante, 

To a discommoding peak upon the rear of the Bacchante ! 


Or professors whom I barely even saw when I was here. 

Yet whom none the less I claim in my estate, as I revere 

Unseen regions of my country that are none the less my pride ; 

Or the far-collected brothers 

Whom Philosophy allied, — 

One whose mind digested all things, which his stomach never tried, 
Or the Spanish poet-philosopher whose eye would so beguile 

That you ’d see no more his meaning, but the flaring altar-oil 

That was burning as for worshipers inside ; 

And the President who knew his mind with sure but courtly vim, 
And who’d very gladly greet you, if you thought of greeting him, — 
Or that brilliant, melancholy man 

Who, in the last course he began, 

Spoke through the window from his book, 

Or into space, — 

But never at his hearers would he look, 

Until one day he turned in sadness to us face to face, 

It seemed another man, another place, 

And said that he was sick, must go away, the course must end! — 
I know not where is he, 
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Some Old Familiar Faces. 


He scarcely thought of me, 
And yet he strangely seems to be 
A friend. 


While I was here, when still I might have met 
And known a white-haired man whom all men loved, 
Fool that I was, I never even tried. 
But now on coming back, when he has died, 
I find his weleome waiting till my spirit should be moved 
To look for it, —I learn at last 
That signal, from the past, 
Of his bluff-saluting cane, 
That welcome which the fellows re-create 
To share with me who look for it so late. 
It is as tho’ I too had stood beside, and closed behind 
With all those others, as he passed 
In silence thro’ the Yard, to take his leave. 
They tell me that the Chapel saw that day 
Faces of hardest clay 
Illumined with a manliness 
Of tears, because the guide had reached his journey’s end. 
But a love that any one man could achieve 
Among so many mates of human kind, 
By a just knowledge that the ancient sun 
Still shines on animal and saint in one, 
By deep democracy of gentleness 
To all his boys both young and old — 
; This was not death, but life an hundred-fold, 
A life that widening on from unknown friend to friend 
In deeper influence than memory 
Establishes itself immortally. 


Lo, I behold another of the pedagogic faces, — 
(O, but it’s good to see them and to know that they are here ! —) 
I see the little man from Maine 

Go marching to his room again ! — 

Back from the letter-box he takes his independent paces, 

Like a wily spinster spider, 

Who prefers her brittle legs, with the web of wit inside her, 

And the vision in her eyes 

Of her cunning little parlor full of panic-stricken flies. 

It used to be in Stoughton, but he weaves in Hollis now ; 

And the sacred number seven 

Is profanely now fifteen; but he calls upstairs a gain, 

For there ’s no one now above him but inhabitants of heaven, 
And the angels wear goloshes when they riot in the rain. 

And how this takes me through the years to Stoughton 3 again! — 
He was proctor there, my proctor ; 

And he often felt the pain 

Of the pleasure that it gave him when he ’d cleverly complain 
That it was n’t quite as quiet as the “ waters stilled at even! ’’ 
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He sent his own chartreuse one night, if we would drink less loudly ; 
And we reverenced him proudly, 

Tho’ we ’d only just begun : — 

But the Lord is now my Proctor, 


And it isn’t half the fun! 
Witter Bynner, 02. 


THE UNIVERSITY: THE END OF THE YEAR. 


Since the completion of the superb group of Medical School buildings 
a white light has shined into the architectural mind of the University ; 
and upon Holmes Field has arisen a stately structure of 
light-colored stone, not the smooth granite of University 
Hall, nor the rough granite of Boylston, nor the superseded granite of 
Gore Hall, nor the edge-up sandstone of the College Chapel, but a beau- 
tifully finished gray limestone set with the careful workmanship of the 
Fogg Art Museum, but far surpassing that subdued temple of the arts in 
its architectural merits. Across the two fronts the inscription “‘ LANGDELL 
Haut, Harvarp Law ScuHoou” dedicates the building to the memory 
of a legal mind which has had a greater influence than any man of this 
generation in perpetuating the analytic study of the law. The monu- 
ment is worthy both of Dean Langdell and of the Law School in its sim- 
plicity, mass, and beauty. ‘The dominant feature is the shallow porticos, 
one of two columns and one of four, on each of the two fronts, east and 
west, with lofty and harmonious Ionic columns, the space between set 
full of modern glass. The severely classic style has been worked out in 
strong and effective lines, so that a building excelled in size by no aca- 
demic structure in Cambridge, except Memorial Hall, fits in harmoni- 
ously with the less ambitious buildings near by; and is on tolerable 
speaking terms with the old Law School. There is something odd in the 
relation of the structures in and about Holmes Field: no two are similar 
in architecture except to some degree the Jefferson Physical Laboratory 
and Pierce Hall; and hardly any two are upon the same geographical 
axis, — even the new Law School appears not to be parallel or perpen- 
dicular to the line of any of its neighbors; and in its materials it is in 
striking contrast with all the buildings about it. 


Langdell Hall. 


That there should be a new Law School at this time is not due to any 
such happy incident as the chance meeting of the President with the late 
TheMindotthe “dward Austin, when that benefactor was disconcerted to 
Law School. find out that the University most needed a new law build- 
ing, yet like a man went forward and put up one of the most beauti- 
ful of Richardsonian creations, swa pecunia. The majestic new building 
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is a kind of stock dividend of the brains of the Law Faculty, being con- 
structed out of the accumulated surplus of tuition fees above the expense 
of carrying on the School during the last ten years or so. In days when 
some people think that commercialism has invaded our institutions of 
learning, it is wholesome to see this spectacle of a hard-working set of 
professors who, after accepting salaries much below the incomes of men 
of like interests and talents engaged in regular practice, have accumulated 
$360,000 for the erection of a proper temple for the service of the God- 
dess of Justice. The Law School has for some years been larger than 
its quarters ; and the crowded state of the building was especially unfavor- 
able to the conditions under which the professors themselves worked. 
A part of the precious surplus has been regularly devoted to the purchase 
of those uncommon books, which in conjunction with the almost complete 
sets of reports, statutes, treatises, and periodicals make the Harvard Law 
Library in many respects the completest collection on English law in 
the world. The success of the librarian in filling up gaps and making 
the library unique has increased the solicitude of the heads of the School ; 
for this irreplaceable collection, till removed into the new building a few 
weeks hence, will continue to remain in an iron stack built above a wooden 
interior structure. An hour of flame, and Austin Hall would go up in 
smoke and carry with it the accumulation of half a century. For this 
reason, as well as for reasons of space, the Law Faculty has been very 
anxious to get into the new quarters. To be sure, Langdell Hall is still 
only partially built: the architect’s plan calls for another portico and an- 
other wing to the northward, so that the immense new book-stack will 
eventually form the middle of the building with lecture-rooms at both 
ends; and under one roof may then be gathered professors, students, and 
the library. If some houseless school or department or museum of the 
University should come forward with a sufficient sum to justify the trans- 
fer, the Law School would doubtless part with its old building altogether 
and transfer all its activity to a building which it would thus have the 
means to complete. Though Austin Hall is a rich and beautiful build- 
ing in which the fancy of the great architect expressed itself with unusual 
warmth and individuality, it could easily be made available for other 
purposes, especially for any service which included a separate reading- 
room with a store of books. 
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Several projects, more or less remote, for new buildings are now 
afloat ; perhaps within a few years Paine Hall may be erected as a head- 
quarters for the Department of Music and as a memorial to the late head 
of that department ; the Germanic Museum also has ultimate intentions 
of a building constructed expressly for its use. When some of the strayed 
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millions float into its treasury, the University may have a library conso- 
nant with its name and fame. Meanwhile the conditions of the Library 
Budding of have been so distressful that the Corporation have reluc- 
the Library. tantly resorted to another temporary enlargement of Gore 
Hall ; a new structure of concrete blocks, in appearance almost exactly 
like the dressed stone parts of the old structure, has been thrown out on 
the north side of the stack and delivery room. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment of windows, it seems likely that the present dark and crowded deliv- 
ery room will have not only more space but more light; and the addition 
will contain the seminary and consultation rooms which venerable and 
wealthy institutions like Cornell have enjoyed for twenty years, though 
they could not be afforded at Harvard. The addition will provide space 
much needed for the catalogue and for the access of book drawers to the 
delivery officials ; but it will afford little relief to the present overcrowded 
condition of the book-stacks. For some years there has been a conflict 
of opinion as to the proper relation of ‘ dead books ” to library economy. 
One point of view is that any book which is worth a library’s while to 
possess should be accessible at any moment; another party would send 
out of the main collection into less convenient storage, books which are 
not likely to be frequently used. In general, investigators are strongly 
opposed to this subdivision of books, on the ground that they not only 
may want extremely a supposedly useless book, but that they may want 
to compare a series of such volumes. As one of those gentlemen put it: 
“The dead books are the most recent treatises which will soon go out of 
date ; the live books are the sources which will always be used by schol- 
ars.” Without committing itself to the idea of sending a part of its col- 
lection out to lodge, the Harvard College Library has, by force of cir- 
cumstances, been compelled to house thousands of volumes in repositories 
as far off and inconvenient as the basement of Perkins Hall, beyond 
Holmes Field ; and it has even been hinted that there is immense stor- 
age space within half a mile of the Library under the seats of the Stadium. 
Among the books thus exiled are some of the bound newspaper files, the 
want of which is severely felt by those who use that sort of material. 
The problem of the Library is simply postponed by the present building 
operations and will have to be faced upon a large scale before long. 
Moreover, the expense of maintaining a great library building is such 
that it is a question whether the Corporation could accept a gift for that 
purpose unless it were ample enough to provide for the endowment of 
the building when completed, so that there could be a stated fund for 
keeping it up. Gore Hall, like all the College buildings except the dor- 
mitories and dining-halls, is a steady draught upon the resources of the 
University. 
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Such considerations hardly entered into the mind of University 
authorities 50 or even 25 years ago; a building was a building, and 
Harvard is not the only institution which therefore finds itself in posses- 
sion of hastily built and ugly structures, which harmonize 
neither with the ancient buildings nor with modern archi- 
tecture; which must at considerable expense be adapted to modern de- 
mands; and which have to be kept up out of money sorely needed for 
other purposes. The upkeep of the plant, without which the intellectual 
work of the University would be hampered for lack of facilities, absorbs 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year, including of course water, light, 
heat, and the other accessories of academic life. The new system of charg- 
ing tuition by the course instead of by the year, which has now been tried 
for a twelvemonth, makes a considerable addition to the annual income — 
perhaps to the amount of $30,000; and has had none of the predicted ill 
effects in the way of depriving students of courses because they are not 
willing to pay for them. The man who is working his own way will take 
whatever he thinks he needs, on the same principle that he took Harvard 
in the first place; the man whose father is working his way will not wil- 
fully deprive an indulgent parent of the list of courses which prove that 
his expenditure is worth while. This new system of payment by course 
has a close relation with the three-year plan, inasmuch as it very justly 
assesses a man’s tuition at the same figure for the same number of 
courses whether pursued in three years or four—for the expense of 
keeping up a course by providing instruction, a place of meeting, and the 
necessary laboratory or library facilities is as much for the one class of 
students as for the other. It seems likely that the carefulness of the 
Corporation will so take advantage of this addition to its resources as to 
cut off, or nearly cut off, the series of deficits which, during the last half- 
dozen years, has been so distressing. The finances of a well-ordered uni- 
versity should be a model for the cities of the country: both kinds of 
institutions levy assessments upon those who enjoy their fostering care ; 
both have to make long plans for the future, to provide for a population 
which is not yet born; both aim to spend all that they can out of their 
annual income for the advantage of their constituency ; both have trust 
funds to administer. Yet the city of Boston is now undergoing the probe 
of a finance commission because it has for years been borrowing money 
for its current expenses; while the comparatively small deficits of the 
Harvard Corporation—never more than about three per cent of its 
annual expenditures — have been covered by a kind of safety fund accu- 
mulated in better times. Boston as a borrower must make up her mind 
to pay higher interest for the necessary loans; Harvard as a lender will 
profit by the present rise in the rate of interest due to the great demand 
for capital. 


Pinances. 
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To the undergraduate Harvard University closes at eleven o’clock on 
Class Day night, and Cambridge becomes a wilderness of disconsolate 
pocos and unemployed goodies. To say nothing of Commencement, 
Sites which has long since ceased to be a concern for any students 
Schooling. except the members of the graduating classes, there is 
another Harvard which comes together as the regular body dissolves and 
which flies a crimson of singular intensity. This is the Summer School, 
which was the favorite creation of the late Professor Shaler, and has for 
years been one of the most effective means of connecting the University 
with the world in which Harvard graduates are not so common as in 
Massachusetts. Once established, the idea was so taking that summer 
schools have been set up by at least a dozen large institutions in various 
parts of the country. The state universities find that they thus come 
into close relation with the city and rural teachers; and in a state like 
West Virginia, which is only at the threshold of its prosperity, the uni- 
versity gathers 300 summer students. For some years Harvard was the 
only large Eastern university which made a point of a summer school, 
but Pennsylvania, Columbia, and Yale have all founded similar schools. 
The Pennsylvania school is much affected by the ruling thermometer of 
Philadelphia; the Yale school, after two or three years’ trial, has con- 
cluded that the net result —300 students in 1906, and 200 in 1907 — 
did not justify the outlay of time and strength, and has therefore dis- 
solved; so that the only serious Eastern competitor is Columbia, which 
through its Teachers’ College has affiliated itself with the teaching pro- 
fession throughout the country. Notwithstanding, the Harvard Sum- 
mer School for this year shows a decided gain over last year, which 
was a little in excess of the year before. The total of the Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences in 1906 was 779, and this year is 808. The 
Dental and Medical Summer Schools about hold their own, and the Sum- 
mer School of Theology has increased from 68 to 103. The probability 
is that the total for all schools of 1907 will rise to 1150 or more. There 
is of course some dropping out of courses once given, either because they 
have not attracted students or because the instructor is no longer avail- 
able; but there is a pretty steady enlargement of the field of summer 
courses. The largest course is almost always that in Physical Education, 
closely followed by English, in which there are 162 students. Other 
favorite subjects are Education, Fine Arts, Public Speaking and Read- 
ing, and Mathematics. For the benefit of the students, of whom more 
than half are women, Memorial Hall has been kept open this summer. 
The system is a little complicated. Every patron pays 17 cents cash for 
his place at each meal, and thereby becomes entitled to a chair, a napkin, 
and such staple articles as bread, butter, salt and pepper, soup, ginger- 
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bread, rice and baked potatoes, and at breakfast a cereal but no bread. 
This Barmecide feast he may enlarge by turning in coupons, likewise 
purchased in advance for cash, of a face value of one cent each. Coffee 
costs two cents a cup, cream two cents a pitcherlet, and heavy cream 
three cents; ice cream five cents a cream, of no immoderate size; roast 
beef is assessed at 12 cents a cut, and so on to the end of the bill of fare, 
which also contains notice of the literary and social events of the evening. 
A comfortable meal soon runs up to a sum of 17 cents plus coupons, 
representing an amount rather greater than is charged for a similar feast 
at a restaurant; but then in restaurants you are not allowed to gaze at 
the portraits of Harvard’s benefactors. 


Students come to the Summer School as to other parts of the University 
in order to avail themselves both of the advantages of the place and of 
contact with the instructors. Originally the Summer School was intended 
for field and laboratory work, which could better be done at ,,. iia 
that season than at any other. Geological students took long mer In- 
excursions through the mining regions of Pennsylvania or ad- ee, 
dressed themselves to the problem of the erosion of the Adirondacks ; 
hence the chief advantage was the personal influence and example of the 
unflagging professor of geology. As the number of courses and of stu- 
dents has increased, it has become difficult to keep the older and presum- 
ably best-known members of the Faculty in Cambridge ; notwithstanding 
the great value of the Summer School to the University, the work has 
necessarily in many subjects been put into the hands of younger men, 
endowed with a missionary spirit, or carrying on their own individual 
work in Cambridge so that they could do their investigation and add the 
modest emolument of summer courses. In process of time something like 
a uniform fee has been adopted for the students — $20 or $25 for a six- 
weeks’ course — and also for the instructors. Even by doubling effort and 
giving two courses side by side, the fee is not very tempting. Some other 
universities, especially on the Pacific coast, offer to men of experience 
such terms as, combined with a desire to become acquainted with a new en- 
vironment, draw them away for a six weeks’ service. Harvard also practises 
this method of exchange with other universities and invites professors 
from other colleges —in most cases graduates of Harvard — to become 
summer instructors. No doubt most students coming to the Harvard Sum- 
mer School would prefer to do their work with a regular member of the 
staff ; but college instructors have become summer birds of passage. Many 
of them have country places or resorts to which they betake themselves 
at the earliest moment, and that is why so few caps and gowns appear 
upon the stage of Sanders Theatre on Commencement Day. Others travel 
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in various directions. There is a general feeling that the professor’s duty 
begins at the earliest on the day before the College year commences, and 
ends on the day of the last lecture, subject to the disagreeable necessity 
of sending in the annual grades in time for deciding upon the status of 
the seniors. Some universities, notably Chicago, have a regular term in 
summer, and there are always instructors working at that time so as to take 
their vacations at another season ; or they keep at it until they have earned 
the right to be absent for six months or more. So far, the Harvard Sum- 
mer School has been chiefly an opportunity for teachers from outside 
and for advanced students, rather than a means of doing college work 
during an enlarged part of the year. The Faculty looks with suspicion 
upon students who offer summer courses towards the A.B. degree, partly 
because of the number of young men who think work must be easy in 
summer, because it is a burden at all other times of the year. 


June 26, 1907, will be remembered as one of the most brilliant Com- 
mencements in the history of Harvard College — brilliant in the distin- 


Candi- guished men present, in the spirit of the undergraduates’ parts, 


= in the felicity of the President’s characterizations, and in the 
near! speaking at Memorial Hall. To bring down with one shot a 
Secretary of State, an Italian royal prince, a Russian savant, a German 
publicist, a French diplomat, and a British ambassador was a triumph 


for any sportsman. Nor could the extreme heat of the day withdraw the 
mind from the notable men and their significant words. The undergradu- 
ate parts were reduced to the Latin salutatory, against which one listener 
objected that it could not be Latin, inasmuch as he himself understood 
it. Apparently Commencement is drifting toward the consummation 
which Professor Child predicted for the University, that it would only be 
perfect when there were no more students. It is a fair inquiry whether 
a Commencement orator of renown would not better fill the hour devoted 
to speaking than the best representatives of the undergraduates ; but the 
parts were such on this occasion as to interest the audience and visibly to 
impress the visitors with a sense of the ability of the young Harvard man 
to think cogently and express himself gracefully. If there was a differ- 
ence in the warmth of the reception of the candidates for honorary de- 
grees, Mr. Bryce, perhaps, was most enthusiastically applauded, as at the 
same time a representative of another nation and a member of the guild 
oof American literary men. The removal of the tables from Memorial Hall 
for the “ after-dinner speaking ” makes it easier to get in and out, to find 
a seat, and to be comfortable; but if a charge is to be made for an 
alleged luncheon, even though the fund thus derived pays the band, some 
food ought to be found for the latest comers who have provided them- 
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selves with tickets for luncheon. That Commencement Dinner should be 
without food and drink is bearable ; but that men who come late or do 
not know the First Marshal, should hunger, points to another reform 
in Commencement Day. The Commencement speaking was unusually 
vigorous, and several of the speakers could sometimes be heard by some of 
the ladies in the gallery, who are present, like the occupants of the former 
ladies’ gallery in the House of Commons, because the Speaker does not see 
them. Again the class 25 years old —’82 this time — laid its $100,000 
on the altar of Alma Mater, and the President called the attention of 
future twenty-five-year-olds to this good old custom. The next great 
reform will be that rearrangement of Class Day, Commencement, Phi 
Beta Kappa, and the Harvard-Yale Boat-Race necessary to bring them 
in a proper sequence, and to allow the Old Grad. to take a full four-days’ 
course without any allowance for absence from recitation. 


One of the strongest elements in the life of Harvard is a healthy intro- 
spection, doubtless derived from Puritan antecedents. The true Harvard 
man not only loves his college but desires to perfect it. To tnsiae 
that task he brings his own remembrances of the things ““tetsm. 
he might have done better when he was in college, supplemented by his 
son’s perhaps exaggerated tales of how they do not do things now. No- 
body is surprised therefore when an eminent graduate, who 25 years ago 
overthrew the statues of the Greek authors and plead for a wider range 
of choice of studies, should now insist that the elective system is sapping 
the vitality of Harvard, and that what is needed is a stiff required course 
of Greek or Latin from the preparatory school to the end of the senior 
year. Perhaps in both cases there was too much anxiety: few under 
the old régime got Greek enough to harm their intellects; and not many 
students to-day really comprehend how disconnected and unsatisfactory 
a course they might make up by a different choice of electives. The crit- 
icism, however, expresses the apprehension of many Harvard graduates 
and fathers of Harvard students, who are willing to admit that the Col- 
lege was not a place of severe intellectual discipline in their own time, 
but for that very reason require that it shall be inspiring to their chil- 
dren. Itis a fair challenge to demand whether Harvard College is 
maintaining the principle that it exists for the sake of training the mind 
and elevating the character. Nobody can fail to see that the average 
undergraduate is little impressed with the academic successes of his fel- 
lows; and that there is a contingent of easy-goers who frankly seek their 
degrees on the least common multiple instead of the greatest common de- 
nominator. That inquiry must be met, but it does not involve the elect- 
ive system, which for all the best students and for most of the others is 
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an immense advance over the old required system. The defects of Har- 
vard College are not caused by choice of studies, well or ill directed, but 
by choice of aim and purpose ; and in that respect it does not differ from 
the other large institutions of the country. Everywhere there is the 
same belief that college students have no such intellectual zeal as profes- 
sional students; that the element of pleasure comes in more and more as 
a fundamental in college life. Steady readers of The Nation will per- — 
haps realize that the same complaints are brought against the community 
at large: that presidents of large corporations sometimes show themselves 
fond of poker and roulette; that young business men are often more in- 
terested in automobiles than in making or selling goods. The colleges 
were once villages, in which everybody knew everybody else; they grew 
to be towns, in which social sets began to appear; they are now cities 
with the rush, distraction, and pleasure-seeking of the metropolis. The 
colleges, and Harvard among them, need anew inspiration, but it is not to 
be brought about by any introduction of rigorous school methods. In col- 
lege, as in the great world, those men will succeed who put their minds 
upon it; and no faculty or dean or system can get good work out of a 
student whose home influences do not arouse him. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 





COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 26, 1907. 


Jules Jusserand, known as critic and 


teises in Sanders Theatre. 
gsr b historian of English literature before he 








Except for great heat and humidity, 
which made Commencement Day un- 
usually oppressive, the festival passed off 
most brilliantly. It will be known as the 
International Commencement, from the 
number and distinction of the foreigners 
who received honorary degrees or at- 
tended the various exercises. Italy was 
represented by Prince Luigi di Savoia, 
Duke of the Abruzzi, who came to this 
country to represent King Victor Eman- 
uel III at the opening of the Jamestown 
Exposition; the Right Honorable James 
Bryce, British Ambassador, and author 
of “The American Commonwealth,” 
represented England; Ambassador Jean 





became a diplomat, brought the greetings 
of France; Dr. Theodor Barth, pub- 
licist, came from Germany; Professor 
Paul Vinogradoff, now of Oxford Uni- 
versity, is a native of Russia. The Ameri- 
cans upon whom honorary degrees were 
conferred represented an almost equally 
wide range of achievement. 

At 10 o’clock Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., 
’81, arrived at the Johnston Gate, under 
escort of the Lancers. In his carriage 
was Prince Luigi, and following were the 
Governor’s and Prince’s suites, whose 
uniforms gave color to the black-gowned 
procession. President Eliot greeted the 
guests at the entrance to Massachusetts. 
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Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, who, in the 
absence of Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, 
acted as Marshal, lost no time in form- 
ing the line. Each guest was accom- 
panied by a member of the Faculty. 
Nearly a thousand persons marched to 
Sanders Theatre, where every available 
seat reserved for the families and friends 
of the graduating classes was already 
filled. 

As soon as the officers and guests of 
the University, the older alumni, and the 
candidates for degrees had taken their 
places, the Sheriff of Middlesex rapped 
on the floor of the stage, and the exer- 
cises were opened by a prayer by Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, ’69. Then the following 
parts were delivered: S. H. Newhall, 
Latin dissertation; A. L. Mayer, dis- 
quisition, “The Jew in America” ; Gil- 
bert Bettman, candidate of Law, “‘Gov- 
ernment by Injunction, or Contempt 
Procedure in Equity”; Abbot Peterson, 
candidate of Divinity, “Joseph Row- 
landson, Puritan Preacher.” President 
Eliot then conferred 1068 degrees, as 
follows, last year’s figures being given 
here for comparison: 


Degrees in Course. 


Bachelors of Arts 

Bachelors of Science 

Masters of Arts 

Masters of Science 

Doctors of Philosophy 

Doctors of Science 

Bachelors of Agricultural Science. 
Doctors of Dental Medicine 
Doctors of Medicine 

Bachelors of Laws.............. 
Bachelors of Divinity 


Total in Course 


Degrees out of Course. 


Bachelors of Arts 
Masters of Arts 
Bachelors of Science 
Bachelors of Laws 


Total out of Course......... 
Honorary Degrees 


Total Degrees 


67 


Of the Senior Class, 79 received their 
degrees cum laude, 44 magna cum laude, 
and 10 summa cum laude. The summa 
cum laude men were S. L. Abrahams, 
S. T. Gano, D. H. Howie, and W. C. 
Ryan, for excellence throughout the en- 
tire academic course; Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Jr., W. H. Pollak, and S. M. Wax- 
man, for highest honors in special sub- 
jects; G. C. Evans, C. H. Haring, and 
H. W. Litchfield for both reasons. 

The conferring of the honorary de- 
grees excited unusual enthusiasm. Prof. 
Kittredge, whose Class was celebrating 
its jubilee, Ambassador Bryce, Secre- 
tary Root. and Prince Luigi received 
especially hearty applause. President 
Eliot conferred the degrees in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Tn exercise of authority given me by 
the two Governing Boards, I now create 

“ Honorary Masters of Arts: 

“WorTHINGTON CHaAuNcEY Forp, 
economist and statistician, editor of 
“Washington’s Letters and Writings,” 
Chief of the Division of Manuscripts in 
the Library of Congress, accurate and 
comprehensive scholar; 

“Henry ArtHur Jongs, dramatist, 
for twenty years a leader in the revival 
of the English drama and its reunion 
with English literature; 

“ Doctors of Divinity: 

“Henry Sytvester Nasu, Profess- 
or of New Testament literature and in- 
terpretation in the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School in Cambridge, historian of 
the Higher Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, a leading scholar in the American 
branch of the Anglican Church, who 
treads the path that leads towards truth; 

Wii1aM GoopeE t Frost, student by 
nature, who availed himself in youth of 
six different colleges and universities, and 
became at twenty-five Professor of Greek 
at Oberlin College, since 1893 heroic 
educational missionary as President of 
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Berea College in Kentucky, an institu- 
tion which has done and is doing ad- 
mirable pioneer work for the uplifting 
of the negroes and of the isolated white 
population in the valleys of the southern 
Alleghanies; 

“Doctors of Letters: 

“Grorce Lyman KitrrepGe, Pro- 
fessor of English in this University, lin- 
guist, philologist, worthy interpreter of 
the masters of English literature, anti- 
quarian on one side, on the other most 
modern of inductive philosophers, gen- 
erous helper of all other scholars, leader 
who inspires his followers to arduous 
and fruitful labors; 

“’THEopor Barrtn, lawyer and judge, 
author on social and economic themes, 
journalist, honorable representative of 
German democratic idealism, of the 
power of public opinion declared through 
the press, and of that German culture 
from which this University has happily 
gathered and still gathers wisdom and 
inspiration; 

“ Doctors of Laws: 

“Wooprow Witson, Virginian of 
Scotch-Irish descent, vigorous student 
and teacher of history, politics, and gov- 
ernment, and eminent author on these 
subjects, President of Princeton Univer- 
sity for five years past, years eventful and 
fortunate indeed for that patriotic and 
serviceable institution; 

“Pau Vinocraporf, lately professor 
of history in the University of Moscow, 
since 1903 Professor of Jurisprudence 
in Oxford University, distinguished 
student of social and legal institutions. 
May this call of a Russian jurist to an 
English University presage a clear call 


! The Latin of the diplomas, by Prof. E. 
K. Rand, ’94, follows. In some cases the 
characterizations have been shortened for the 
convenience of the engrosser. 

WorrTsinoton CHauncey Forp, opum 
publicarum rationis artisque censendi peri- 
tum, libris manuscriptis qui in Bibliotheca 
Capitolina Americana conservantur praepo- 


of the Russian people on English expe- 
rience of constitutional government; 

“Exrau Root, lawyer, jurist, states- 
man, Secretary of War for four years 
and a half, now for two years Secretary 
of State, a diplomatist who represents 
not a dynasty, or a cabinet, but a people, 
an envoy of good faith and good will 
among the nations; 

“James Bryce, British Ambassador 
to the United States, best expounder of’ 
the principles and practices of the Ameri- 
can democracy, intimate friend and 
servant of two kindred peoples that have 
now made up their minds to stand to- 
gether for freedom, peace, and law 
throughout the world; 

“JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, profes- 
sional republican diplomat from youth, 
eminent man of letters who chose his 
subjects from English social and literary 
history, Ambassador of France at Wash- 
ington, to whom and through whom the 
American people would gladly express 
their obligation to the genius of the 
French people, under monarchy, em- 
pire, and republic alike ; 

“Luiat Amepro, Prince of Savoy, 
and Duke of the Abruzzi, naval officer, 
navigator, bold explorer of Arctic seas, 
African tropics, and Alaskan peaks, il- 
lustrating in this generation the adven- 
turous, stout-hearted quality of his an- 
cient family and the still more ancient 
Italian race; 

“And, in the name of this Society of 
Scholars, I declare that they are entitled 
to the rights and privileges pertaining 
to their several degrees, and that their 
names are to be forever borne on its roll 
of honorary members.” * 
situm, virum eruditione abundantem atque 
subtilem, ArTruM MaaistRoM. 

Henricum ArTHURUM IoNES, poetam 
scaenicum, qui iam annos XX scaenae An- 
glicae renovandae atque cum litteris Angli- 
cis iterum consociandae ducem se praebet, 


Artium MaaistruM. 
Henricum Syrtvestrem Nasu, Novi Tes- 
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Degrees out of Course. 


A.B. 

1877. C. C. Bolton, Frank Brainerd, M. L, 
Crosby. 

1882. C. H. Bartlett, William Chalfant, 
Ernest Mariett, W. E. Thayer. 

1892. J. T. Lincoln. 

1897. S. C. Kimberly. 

1900. R. E. Lee. 

1904. F. J. W. Ford. 

1905. George Clymer, R. MeN. Davis, J. 
A. Greene, Jr., C. M. Holland, Benjamin Joy, 
C. A. Lewis, J. A. McCaa, R. D. Shipman. 

1906. Harry Bluestone, Leeds Burchard, 
F. G. Cheney, M. A. Dowling, R. F. Gowen, 
J. A. Harley, Robert Jordan, Clark King, 
C. 8S. Lewis, Jr. 

8.B. 

1876. Walter Joseph Otis. 

1903. R. W. Aldrich. 

1905. Aymar Johnson, F. C. Rodman. 

1906. H. I. Brown, F. M. Chadbourne, H. 
E. Kersburg, J. O. Lyman, F. R. Pleasonton, 
H. 8S. Quackenbush, R. N. Smither. 


A.M. 
1906. A. L. Eaton. 


LL.B. 

1905. P. S. Maddux, J. A. Nelson, F. E. 
Tier, W. F. Williams. 

1906. J. W. Barry, R. F. Bergengren, H. 
L. Burdick, L. R. Carter, Jr., W. M. Eby, F. 
J. W. Ford, C. C. Hackett, W. M. Hall, Cleve- 
land Rogers, Rush Sturges, W. C. Towne. 


tamenti litterarum professorem, ecclesiae 
Americanae ab Anglica ortae doctorem eru- 
ditissimum, qui cursum ad veritatem tendit, 
SacCROSANCTAE THEOLOGIAE DocToReM. 

GuILieLMuM GoopDELL Frost, qui Collegii 
Bereani apud Kentuckienses praeses fortiter 
doctrinam propagans nigros homines al- 
bosque in vallibus Alleganorum meridianis 
semotos studiis excolit, SACROSANCTAE 
THEOLOGIAE DocToREeM. 

Groratum Lyman Kuirrrepoae, litteras 
apud nos Anglicas profitentem sed et aliarum 
peritum, philologum, auctorum Anglicorum 
dignum interpretem, antiquarium nec minus 
inductionis recentissimae magistrum, qui 
doctos benigne adiuvat, discipulos ad maiora 
vocat, LirreraruM DocToREM. 

THEOpORUM BarTH, iuris consultum atque 
iudicem, de vita communi et opibus publicis 
scribentem, vere Germanum qui populo 
amicus summam semper de eo spem habeat, 
LitreraruM Docrorem. 

Wooprow WILson, scientiae historicae, 
civilis, iudicialis studiosum atque magistrum, 
iam V annos Universitatis Princetoniensis 
praesidem, quo tempore multa memorabilia 
et felicia utilissimae illi academiae evenerunt, 
Lecum DocroreM. 
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Shortly after 2 o’clock, the band in 
front of Massachusetts sounded As- 
sembly, the alumni began to gather, the 
officers and dignitaries who were guests 
of the Chief Marshal, crossed the Yard 
from University, and presently the Chief 
Marshal himself, Henry W. Cunning- 
ham, ’82, mounted the stone bench by 
the Lowell Bust and called the roll of 
the classes. 

Mr. Cunningham had the following 
staff: 


Aids: J. W. Bowen, T. C. Thacher, F. M. 
Stone, Owen Wister, G. L. Kittredge, Homer 
Gage, H. R. Hoyt, W. L. Putnam, E. H. 
Pendleton, H. G. Chapin, E. J. Wendell, T. 
N. Perkins. 

Marshals: William Hooper, W. R. Thayer, 
Albert Thorndike, J. W. Babcock, J. H. 
Beale, Jr., G. C. Buell, J. P. Clark, J. J. 
Greenough, Albert Matthews, R. T. Paine, 
2d, J. H. Storer, C. I. Sturgis, W. C. 
Wait, J. E. Weld, G. D. Burrage, H. B. 
Cabot, W. C. Baylies, L. E. Sexton, G. R. 
Nutter, W. C. Boyden, Stephen Chase, Wil- 
liam Endicott, Jr., J. S. Russell, A. L. How- 
ard, E. W. Grew, J. H. Ropes, Nathan Clif- 
ford, T. W. Slocum, Moses Williams, Jr., V. 
M. Porter, Robert Saltonstall, L. A. Froth- 


PavuLtum VinoacraporFr, Iurisprudentiae 
Professorem Oxoniensem, institutorum ci- 
vilium iudicialiumque praeclarum investi- 
gatorem, Leaum Docrorem. 

Eurav Root, causarum actorem, iuris con- 
sultum, rei publicae peritum, Secretarium 
Publicum, populi non regis neque consilii lega- 
tum, fidem amicitiamque inter gentes nun- 
tiantem, Leaum DocroreM. 

Iacopum Bryce, apud Americanos Anglo- 
rum legatum, omnium qui civitatis popularis 
Americanae rationem exposuerunt princi- 
pem, duarum gentium cognatarum intimum 
amicum atque administrum, Leaum Doc- 
TOREM. 

IoHANNEM IvLIUM IUSSERAND, civitatis 
popularis legationum peritum, litterarum 
scriptorem egregium, apud Americanos Gal- 
lorum legatum, per quem Americani quid 
Gallico ingenio debeant libenter Gallis faten- 
tur, Leaum DocroreM. 

Lupovicum AMEDEvUM, Principem Sabau- 
dicum et Ducem Aprutiorum, navium ducem, 
arte navigandi peritum, marium Hyperbo- 
reorum, Syrtium Libycarum, montium Ala- 
scanorum intrepidum exploratorem, domus 
gentisque suae notae fortitudinis dignum 
specimen praebentem, Leaum DocroremM. 
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ingham, R. P. Blake, A. J. Peters, J. D. 
Greene, Allan Forbes, E. H. Wells, Beekman 
Winthrop, L. P. Marvin, J. H. Perkins, Ar- 
thur Adams, William Phillips, Stanley Cun- 
ningham, Jr., Barrett Wendell, Jr., W. P. 
Wolcott. 


The procession was formed in the 
following order: 
Two Aids. 
The Band. 
The Chief Marshal. 
The President of the Association of the 
Alumni. 
The President of the University. 
The Fellows of the Corporation. 
His Excellency the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Governor’s Military Staff. 
The Sheriff of Middlesex. 
The Sheriff of Suffolk. 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of 
Overseers. 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees at this 
Commencement. 

Recipients of Honorary Degrees in Former 
Years who are not Graduates of the 
University. 

Other Invited Guests. 

Alumni of the College in the Order of their 
Classes. 


The march to Memorial Hail took 
place without incident. The chairs in the 
Hall were arranged after the fashion of 
the past three years. A long platform ran 
for some fifty feet along the north wall, 
and was provided with places for the 
speakers and guests, as follows: In the 
centre, the Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, 
President of the Alumni Association. 
Seated on his right were President Eliot; 
Duke of the Abruzzi; French Ambas- 
sador J.J.Jusserand; Major H. L. Hig- 
ginson; Hon. J. D. Long; Chevalier 
Montague; Postmaster-General G. von 
L. Meyer; Prof. Paul Vinogradoff; 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge; Pres. Pritchett 
of the Mass. Institute of Technology; 
Theodor Barth; Alexander Agassiz; 
W. C. Ford; H. Arthur Jones; T. N. Per- 
kins; Mayor Wardwell of Cambridge; 
General Secretary E. H. Wells; Sher- 
iff Fairbairn of Middlesex; and Owen 


Wister. 





On the left were Gov. Guild; Hon. 
James Bryce; J. F. Rhodes; Secretary 
of State Root; Bishop Lawrence; Sena- 
tor Lodge; Pres. Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton; Pres. W. G. Frost of Berea 
College; Dr. A. T. Cabot; Lieut.-Gov. 
Draper; Esme Howard; A. G. Fox; 
Col. James; Marquis Negrotto; C. F. 
Adams, 2d; Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston; 
Baron Tosti, Italian Consul at Boston; 
J. J. C. Flammand, French consul; 
Captain Wyndham; Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Pfister, from the Italian Em- 
bassy at Washington; Signor Centaro; 
Signor Cora; and Adjutant-General J. 
M. Parker. 

As the Duke of the Abruzzi had to 
leave the Hall at 3 o’clock, President 
Bonaparte introduced him first. 


MR. BONAPARTE. 


Brethren of the Alumni: I rise to 
make two announcements: First, that I 
am not going to make my speech now; 
therefore let there be no unreasonable feel- 
ing of relief at its brevity. Secondly, that, 
adapting, as Harvard University always 
does, her procedure to the necessities of 
changing times, we shall introduce this af- 
ternoon a novelty in calling upon one of 
our distinguished guests before we have 
even sung the hymn with which these pro- 
ceedings are usually instituted. That I do 
this arises from a calamity: we are to be 
deprived of him soon by the same call of 
duty to which he has so often and so 
conspicuously responded in the past 
that the mere mention of the fact leaves 
me nothing more to say by way of intro- 
duction. I ask you to listen to the Duke 
of the Abruzzi. 


DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 

Mr. President and Fellow Alumni: 
In accepting with gratitude and deep ap- 
preciation the degree of LL.D. from this 
ancient University, I fully realize the 
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significance of the honor bestowed upon 
me by ascientific body which may well be 
considered one of the most active centres 
of the intellectual life of the world. I am 
all the more grateful to the Rector Mag- 
nificus and the learned professors of the 
University, knowing, as I do, the im- 
portance of the social movements in 
which the University has participated as 
a recognized and active leader, the au- 
thority which the teachings of its great 
men enjoy in the community, in a word, 
the far-reaching influence which Har- 
vard exerts in the life of this wonderfully 
progressive country. ‘This is, indeed, 
more than a University of merely local 
fame. It is something more than a well- 
organized group of colleges and schools, 
in the heart of an enlightened section of 
this country. In this University I see the 
highest exponents of the true spirit of 
Americanism in the field of science and 
research. 

The remarkable career, the lasting 
achievements, the progressive tenden- 
cies of this institution are partly ex- 
plained by its faithful adherence to that 
spirit of freedom and devotion to truth 
which is symbolically expressed in its 
motto, Veritas. Truth could never have 
been attained through the limitations of 
Scholasticism. The massive structure of 
Aristotelianism may have been an im- 
posing one, but it was never a living and 
constructive energy in the realm of 
thought. Absolute freedom and inde- 
pendence from the yoke of dogma and 
blind tradition have been the methods 
by which truth has been striven for, in 
this true Temple of Science. To this 
fundamental conception of scientific and 
intellectual freedom which has always 
been the guiding inspiration of Harvard 
University, and, so to speak, the keynote 
of its work, I am proud to pay a warm 
tribute in the name of my country- 
man, Galileo Galilei, the first expounder 
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and martyr of the cause of intellectual 
liberty. 

Truth has been the object constantly 
pursued by this great University since 
its origin: truth, not merely in the field 
of science, but also in those of ethics and 
theology, and to a great extent, in that 
of politics. Patriotism, in fact, is nothing 
but an intense striving for truth in the 
domain of collective life. It was just a 
feeling of that nature which led the Har- 
vard students to join in the movement for 
National Independence, started by 
Washington. The same feeling prompted 
the active participation of the Univers- 
ity in the struggle to stamp out slavery, 
in that epic fight which resulted in ce- 
menting the political unification of this 
great American Republic. When I think 
of the young Harvard students exchang- 
ing the pen for the sword, forsaking the 
University for the battle-field, I am led 
to re-evoke, with deep emotion, the mem- 
ory of those students who devoted their 
lives to the cause of Italian Indevend- 
ence. 

If, by recalling the name of Galilei, I 
meant to pay a tribute to the spirit of 
scientific research which dominates the 
purely intellectual aspect of the work of 
Harvard University, I now salute the 
spirit pervading its action in practical 
life in the name of my House, that of the 
Princes of Savoy, ever to the fore in all 
movements of national importance. 

I well know that the spirit of Dante 
has been re-evoked, within these walls, 
by a great poet such as Longfellow. And 
I do not forget that, for many years, the 
diplomatic representatives of America 
abroad were mostly Harvard men. 

There is something decidedly heroic 
in the earnestness of the man who tries 
to discover a diamond of truth in the 
deeper strata where Nature sometimes 
loves to hide it. Often within the narrow 
limits of a laboratory, the man of science 
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rises to that freer region of liberty and 
light where the Greeks loved to sym- 
bolize the uplifting of man into a demi- 
god. Thus the myth of Prometheus ap- 
pears to be possessed of everlasting 
youth. 

It is the greatness of the idea which 
makes man great, and not the ways by 
which the realization of his idea is pur- 
sued. I do not know whether to me, as 
a man of action, is really due the place 
now given me among men of thought, 
except perhaps on account of the one 
and indestructible idea dominating all 
my attempts within the field of ge- 
ographical research. 

The presiding officer has recalled, as 
my chief titles to distinction, the explor- 
ations, conducted by me in Alaska, in 
the Arctic region, and in Uganda. With- 
out attempting to conceal the feeling 
of gratification evoked by the mention 
of those names dear to my memory, I 
find it only fair that others who have 
done more than I in those same regions 
should not be forgotten. Every individual 
effort has its place in the broader syn- 
thesis of human progress. 

Another mountain having the same 
characteristics as Mt. St. Elias and one 
thousand feet higher — Mt. McKinley 
—tempted the fearless tenacity of Dr. 
Cooke. jThe Kenia and Kilimandjaro 
— giants of the Dark Continent — have 
known the conquering audacity of 
Hans Meyer, Gregory, and Mackinder, 
while half a degree north of the point 
reached by Commander Cagni lies the 
milestone of Commander Peary. My 
conscience warns me to-day that Har- 
vard University has aimed at rewarding 
noi the greatness of my undertaking, but 
rather a variety of attempts in widely 
dissimilar fields. 

Doubtless for those other explorers as 
for me, the reason for success might be 
summed up in the words “preparation,” 
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“ daring,” and “ hope.” As long as this 
ideal trinity shall continue to direct the 
efforts of all men of good-will, I feel con- 
fident that within a few years we shall 
have conquered those parts of the globe 
which are still shrouded in mystery. 

In taking leave of this learned audi- 
ence, I desire to renew the expression of 
my deep gratification at the honor con- 
ferred upon me. I shall look at the in- 
signia of this Academic degree as a most 
precious tribute given me by the great 
American nation. My own feeling of 
pride finds a sympathetic echo in the 
hearts of my countrymen: and I thank 
you for honoring in me, an Italian 
Prince, my beloved country, Italy. 


MR. BONAPARTE. 


I welcome you gladly to this festive 
board, — the board being in truth matter 
of memory, and the festivity being matter 
of memory aided by imagination; and on 
behalf of the Association I urge you, as 
hospitably as I can, to partake, without 
hesitancy or stint, of the intellectual ban- 
quet it has provided for your benefit. You 
have all heard of that would-be benefactor 


.of equinity who satisfied himself that 


horses would be far better off if they did 
not eat, and teaching by example no less 
than by precept, brought his own horse, 
by successive simplifications of menu, 
down to one straw per diem, at which stage 
the gastronomic education of the unfortu- 
nate animal was cut short by his untimely 
and inexplicable demise. Harvard has 
done in some sort what this professor of 
the ultra-simple life for quadrupeds at- 
tempted. The chance of getting anything 
to eat at the Commencement dinner, and 
more particularly the chance to eat what 
one might get, with decency and comfort, 
grew smaller by large degrees, and far- 
from-beautifully less until at last these 
chances disappeared altogether simultane- 
ously with the disappearance of the dinner 
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itself. But the Association of the Alumni 
has by no means shared the fate of the ill- 
starred horse; it is alive, — very much 
alive, and if it be not exactly kicking, it can 
and does show by unmistakable proofs 
that the old-time dinners were by no means 
necessary to its health and vigor. The 
sons of Harvard may, indeed, under favor- 
able circumstances, eat and drink when 
they come to her Commencements, but 
they don’t come to her Commencements 
that they may eat and drink. Why do they 
come? More especially, why do so many 
of them as can crowd in come to such 
meetings as the present? To these conun- 
drums it would take me too long to find 
appropriate answers; if any one of the 
nimble-witted gentlemen upon whom I 
shall call in a moment is just now ponder- 
ing over what he will talk about when that 
happy moment comes, these questions 
may afford him a timely topic. But I can 
tell you now what you are going to hear, 
at least in part; you will be told how well 
Harvard does her duty to the nation, and 
you will be told how much the nation 
needs her and her sister universities. On 
the first subject we always expect to hear 
at Commencement from him of all men 
entitled to speak with authority; on the 
second, to make sure it shall not be over- 
looked, I propose to say a few, a very few, 
words, myself. 

Critics, both friendly and unfriendly, of 
American institutions, have found a source 
of danger to our country in the assumption 
that a democracy would not know how to 
choose fit men for rulers; that the people 
would prefer demagogues to statesmen, 
charlatans to experts, men of froth to men 
of substance, men of promises to men of 
achievement. This assumption has been 
belied by American history. Doubtless 
with us, as in other lands, demos makes 
mistakes. Ten or twenty millions of fal- 
lible mortals have no reasonable claim to 
infallibility; but demos, or at all events 
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Uncle Sam, has been on the whole less in- 
fluenced by sycophants and courtiers, has 
shown himself better able to know his 
real friends from his fake friends, and 
more constant in cleaving to the former, 
than any dynasty which for the past 130 
years has held any throne. Given good 
men to choose, and I believe the American 
people can be trusted, in the long run, to 
choose good men. But do our institutions 
give the people good men to choose? Is 
public life in America sufficiently attract- 
ive to those fitted in the public interest to 
enter it? And, since we know it is not, 
since it cannot offer them such prizes as 
await eminent success in professional or 
commercial or scientific life, since too of- 
ten it has profit only for the dishonest, and 
rewards prized only by those unfit to enter 
it, since all this is true, do we so train 
young Americans in patriotism, in self- 
sacrifice, in devotion to duty, that they are 
willing to give up happiness and reputa- 
tion for their country in peace, as they 
would give up life for their country in war ? 
Do we point out to them in our own poli- 
tics, in our public life, national, state, and 
municipal, a field for missionary effort as 
arduous, as fertile in martyrs and more 
fruitful of good than is offered by Green- 
land’s icy mountains? To my mind it is of 
grave, of vital moment that they should be 
so taught, for the most serious danger for 
our country, as I see the future, is that we 
may have a permanent unconscious strife 
of our natural rulers, — that private life 
with us may become so profitable, so bril- 
liant, so congenial to the tastes of men of 
moral and intellectual eminence, while 
public life will come to involve for such 
men such sacrifices of interest and of in- 
clination, such cruel disappointments, and 
so much seeming injustice from public 
opinion, as to leave for the nation’s service 
only second-class men with third-class 
principles. To guard against this danger, 
to protect us from this calamity, we look 
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to our universities, and first of all to Har- 
vard. Brethren of the Alumni, President 
Eliot will tell us what Harvard has done in 
this and in all other phases of her work for 


our country’s good. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Mr. President and Brethren: I will 
try to answer the first question asked by 
the President of the Association, namely, 
— why do all these men come hither on 
this festal day of the University? It isa 
very characteristic coming, — it is a very 
characteristic sight that is seen from this 
platform. Why have all these men edu- 
cated here left their ordinary work, and 
come to spend a hot day in these halls 
and grounds? The best answer I can 
give to that question is that they come 
hither because they have in their hearts a 
great love. They look back to a singu- 
larly happy period of youth spent here. 
They remember how they grew and de- 
veloped here, how they added to their 
mental power, how they nourished here 
ideals of usefulness, honor, and happi- 
ness, of which they have never lost sight; 
and remembering these things, they 
come up hither to see that those who 
conduct the institution in this generation 
do likewise for the youth that are here 
to-day, and transmit to future genera- 
tions the Harvard of our love, but devel- 
oped and strengthened to renew her 
youth and her glory. 

Then the President of the day sug- 
gested that I should say something about 
the present purpose of the University to 
send men into the service of the country 
and the world not only well-trained but 
well-inspired. That always has been the 
purpose of Harvard. It is the same to- 
day; and I venture to think that if one 
were to try to define the religion of the 
young men that go out from this place, 
he would have to say that it is a religion 
of service, service to the country, serv- 
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ice to all the professions which they 
enter, service to literature and science, 
service to public freedom and to public 
justice. 

But as the years go on, and as the rest 
of the country grows up to the standards 
of education which were first established 
here, and as the states and cities of our 
land grow up to the importance of foster- 
ing first the higher part of education, 
Harvard sees new difficulties before her. 
I should like to say a few words about 
some of those difficulties. For instance, 
we have here a tuition-fee considerable in 
amount; and when during the last three 
years the Corporation found that they 
were incurring large annual deficits, they 
established some new charges, increas- 
ing the payments for tuition. That step 
was taken, on the advice of the Faculty, 
with some hesitation, but in the firm 
belief that the best way to destroy the 
deficit was to increase the receipts. I 
report that in this first year of the collec- 
tion of these new charges, there has been 
added to the annual income of the Uni- 
versity $30,000 from the additional tui- 
tion-fees. Now, one of the doubts of the 
Corporation was whether this advance 
in the tuition-fees would reduce the 
number of students under the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. Has that doubt 
been dispelled ? The number of students 
under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
has increased this very year. There, per- 
haps, we may see the answer for the 
future to the doubt whether Harvard can 
maintain itself against the competition 
of the numerous universities, admirable 
universities, growing always stronger, 
where there is no tuition-fee. I am dis- 
posed to think that a large portion of the 
American people are rather inclined to 
believe that the article which costs most 
must be worth most; — at any rate that 
seems to be the American belief in regard 
to the higher education. 
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The admission examinations now in 
progress afford like evidence on this 
point. In 1906 the number of persons 
who presented themselves at this time of 
year for final examinations, that is, for 
admission immediately to the next fresh- 
man class, was 738. The number who are 
now under examination is 795, a distinct 
increase in the face of advancing tuition 
charges for those who propose to take 
the A.B. or S.B. in three years. In 1906 
the applicants at what are called the pre- 
liminary examinations were 761; the 
applicants this year are 856, and these 
figures do not include the considerable 
number who now apply through the 
College Entrance Examinations Board. 
That number this year will be decidedly 
larger than last year. 

I find in these facts an indication that 
Harvard University may maintain itself 
well while demanding serious examina- 
tions for admission, in spite of the fact 
that nearly all the colleges and univers- 
ities of the United States now admit on 
certificate from the secondary schools 
where the candidates were instructed. 
We propose at Harvard to insist on our 
strenuous examinations for admission, 
believing that we get in that way the 
most desirable class of students. We 
want the ambitious boys who are pre- 
pared to submit themselves to strenuous 
tests; and we are willing to forego the 
other multitude who prefer to avoid 
such tests. 

The state universities in our country 
have their hands deep in the state treas- 
uries, and every year they draw their 
hands out fuller and fuller. What are the 
prospects of Harvard in comparison? 
We depend on endowment first and then 
on tuition-fees. Are those resources 
trustworthy? Let the answer be that in 
the six years past Harvard University 
added to its endowment eight millions of 
dollars. Let another answer be that each 
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successive class at its 25th anniversary 
now puts at least $100,000 into the Col- 
lege treasury. The Class of 1882 has just 
done this; and now that four successive 
classes have accomplished so much for 
the University, it is sure that the pre- 
cedent will be followed, — not only fol- 
lowed, gentlemen, but bettered. Now, 
the simple reason for that is that the 
graduates of Harvard University, having 
had a good training in youth, and having 
right ideals of what success is in this 
world, succeed, and that one of the ele- 
ments of their success is that they ac- 
quire property, which property they are 
ready in good part to give away. A good 
many men who are successful in the 
vulgar sense acquire property which they 
know neither how to use nor how to give 
away. But Harvard men have that ideal 
of success which leads them, when they 
succeed in earning money, to give some 
of it away for education, for the training 
of men for all the higher walks of life, 
including business. I mention business 
because that is the subject-matter of the 
new graduate school that we are plan- 
ning to establish. 

We plan to establish a school of 
business, open only to persons who have 
already obtained a degree, which will 
give at least two years of instruction in 
all the scientific parts of business, which 
are many. One of the phenomena of 
university education to-day is the large 
proportion of graduates that go into 
business, the reason being that business 
has become a highly intellectual calling, 
and tends to become more and more 
highly intellectual. 

Those of you who got into Sanders 
Theatre this morning learned that we 
are giving more and more professional 
degrees. This University some time ago 
set out to prepare men for all the learned 
and scientific professions, including 
business; and the young men are devot- 
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ing more and more time proportionally 
to these trainings for professional and 
business work. We have learnt some- 
thing about the results of elaborate 
training for the professions during the 
last thirty years, and I believe it to be 
something highly valuable for the phil- 
osophy and practice of education. We 
have learnt that it is not the learned pro- 
fessions alone in which men may become 
humane, cultivated, disinterested, and 
public-spirited. These high qualities 
may be developed in all the professions; 
because all the professions nowadays, 
including business, are permeated by 
this strong underlying purpose to be 
serviceable to humanity, and to make 
the world a better place to live in. This 
spirit runs through all the callings, in- 
cluding buying and selling, and getting 
gain. This induces Harvard University 
to look forward with great satisfaction 
to the prospect that it is going to send 
out more and more men into business, 
architecture, engineering, forestry, in- 
dustrial chemistry, and landscape archi- 
tecture, as well as into the professions 
of teaching, divinity, law, and medicine. 
We welcome all the professions to this 
seat of learning, and we declare that 
they are all alike in that they may all 
produce cultivated, high-minded men for 
the service of society.’ 


MR. BONAPARTE. 


To think of Harvard University is to 
think next of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘To call on the President of 
Harvard University to speak for the Uni- 
versity on an occasion such as this neces- 
sarily implies that the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts will tell you next what that State 
has done, is doing, and intends to do for 
Harvard, and what Harvard has done, is 
doing, and may be expected to do, if she 
is reasonably well treated, for the State of 
Massachusetts. Brethren of the Alumni, 
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I introduce to you the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


GOVERNOR GUILD. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen of Har- 
vard: It is again my happy privilege to 
bring to this venerable democracy the 
greetings of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. I say this venerable 
“democracy,” for there is no democracy 
more venerable than the democracy of 
learning. Here always leadership has 
been won, not by inheritance, not by cus- 
tom, not by intrigue, but by achievement. 

We welcome to Massachusetts all 
whom you have so honored. We welcome 
among them particularly the son of the 
House of Savoy. We welcome him not 
merely as a scion of a reigning house, 
whose leadership runs back to the remote 
days of Caesar and the Allobroges, we 
honor a man who is a sailor because he 
can sail his own ship, who is an explorer 
because he has himself trod the snows of 
the Arctic and the sands of the Equator, 
who is not content with the ancient dedi- 
cation of the descendant of kings, ‘“* Mae- 
cenas atavis edite regibus,” but who has 
proved himself not merely a patron of 
progress, but a doer of deeds. 

Thefree government of the Roman Re- 
public was the constant inspiration of the 
authors of our own Revolution. Italy, 
trodden under the heels of a Sulla and 
a Caesar, struggling under Guelph and 
Ghibelline, torn between Norman and 
Spanish and French and Austrian in- 
vader, has still kept her ideals of popular 
government, still maintained free com- 
munes, when she could not maintain a 
free nation. At last from the Alps to the 
tip of ancient Trinacria she has taken 
her place not as the Holy League, not as 
an alliance of Sardinia and the two 
Sicilies, not as an arrangement between 
Venice and Milan or between Florence 
and Siena, but as Italy, one nation, one 
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language, one parliament, one people, 
among the great powers of the earth. 

One of our greatest poets and critics 
has had something to say in regard to a 
certain condescension among foreigners. 
Are we not a little condescending, we of 
the United States, in our views of Eu- 
rope ? Isour notion of nationality in every 
sense as true as theirs? 

In war, it is true, the same uniform 
covers us all, and to-day, thank God, 
when duty calls, Texas vies with Massa- 
chusetts in eager rivalry to be the first to 
die for the one flag that belongs to all of 
us as Americans. 

We are ready in war to die if need be 
under one common national flag; why 
should we shrink in peace from living 
under one common national law? 

Certain lines of legislation must al- 
ways of necessity remain with the states 
for reasons of local differences of climate 
and temperament and surroundings. In 
all matters which affect not local but 
national interest, in the regulation of 
corporations whose scope is not one 
state, but many states, effective regula- 
tion in the public’s interest must, to be 
just, be uniform, and to be uniform it 
must be national. 

Our laws restricting divorce are rigid 
in Massachusetts. They have been made 
more rigid this year by a new law safe- 
guarding the Massachusetts home against 
divorce by collusion. But we cannot 
boast of our national morality till a na- 
tional divorce law brands the same act 
as sin whether it be committed in Massa- 
chusetts or South Dakota. 

We talk of our care for the children 
and of our public schools. New York, 
Illinois, New England do care for them. 
How about the coal-mines of Pennsyl- 
vania? How about the cotton mills of 
states with fine anti-child labor laws, 
but no adequate enforcement? Why 
does capital for cotton mills seeking di- 
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vidends leave the states where there are 
laws safeguarding child labor, like Mas- 
sachusetts, and go to states where there 
is either no law or no enforcement of the 
law? 

Frankly, why should we fear a na- 
tional prohibition of child labor? Why 
should not a national law wipe out this 
inhumane, I had almost said inhuman, 
line of cleavage between the states. 

If it is a menace to American citizen- 
ship that an uneducated child should 
be forced out of the schools and into the 
mill or the sweat-shop in New York, it 
is equally a menace that that child’s life 
should be so dwarfed and starved in any 
part of the United States. 

The question of the day is the control 
of railroads. Transportation has its 
hand on every line of industry in this 
country. It is rapidly coming into a 
very few hands. It can build up one port 
and wreck another. It can make or break 
any manufacturing industry. These are 
truisms. It is also a truism to say that 
the state must control the railroads or the 
railroads will control the state. 

If a social revolution should come, if 
what all of us seek to avoid does happen, 
will it not be because of the fight in the 
dark made by so-called captains of in- 
dustry against even reasonable public 
control of public service corporations? 
If the extreme of public ownership does 
come, it will be because of the exaspera- 
tion of the public over watered stock, 
big dividends, slow freight, high rates, 
bad locomotives and inefficient service. 
If you seek the promoters of socialism, 
go to the greedy promoters. It is these 
men, the corrupters of legislators, the 
men who buy what Tammany sells, not 
the sand-lot orators, that breed anarchy 
among the people. 

Is it not absurd that there should be 
forty-five different ways of incorporating 
@ company in the United States? Is it 
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not ridiculous that it should be possible 
for a company doing business in one 
state to evade even the spirit of its laws 
by taking out a charter in another state ? 
Is n’t it wrong that because one single 
state encourages stock-watering and 
issues corporation charters permitting 
it, that the people of many states, pos- 
sibly of every state, shall forever be con- 
demned to pay in freight rates and pas- 
senger fares, gas rates and electric 
charges, dividends on capital never in- 
vested, rewards for risks never taken? 

If we are to avoid the tempest of so- 
cialism and anarchy we shall do so by 
destroying the breeder of the storm. We 
can never destroy him while a single 
state offers him asylum. We have a na- 
tional law regulating proceedings in 
bankruptcy. Why should we shrink 
from a single uniform national law gov- 
erning incorporation? If stock-watering 
is a swindle in New England, it is a 
swindle in New Jersey. 

This hall was built in memory of those 
who died to make our nation one in war. 
I urge you here to crown their work by 
making this nation one in peace. Home 
Tule in matters that affect us alone! Na- 
tional law in matters that affect us all! 
Not in war alone, but in peace may we 
prove true the prayer of Holmes: 


God of the Universe, guard us and guide us, 
Trusting Thee ever in shadow or sun; 

Thou hast united us, who can divide us? 
Keep us, oh keep us, the many in One. 


MR. BONAPARTE. 


The speech of the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts has made me thoughtful; when 
that time comes which he has outlined to 
us, how will you find an attorney-general 
able to look after the national department 
of justice? 


GOVERNOR GUILD. 


So long as you are alive, sir, that ques- 
tion will need no other answer. 
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MR. BONAPARTE. 


I trust that my natural life may be long 
enough to enable me often to see the Gov- 
ernor on occasions like this, but I can as- 
sure him that my official life will not last 
until his foretaste of the millennium has 
arrived. 

Now I have felt bound, by reason of the 
depression of spirit caused me by thinking 
of how much we had yet to do at home, to 
make a slight change in the order of exer- 
cises as furnished me by superior and un- 
seen authority, and I shall now ask you to 
hear from our friends abroad, in the sense 
of having come from abroad, but here, in 
the sense of having thoroughly gained our 
sympathy and our esteem. Brethren of the 
Alumni, I introduce to you the Ambassa- 
dor of France. 


AMBASSADOR JUSSERAND. 

Mr. President, Gentlemen: In his 
famous book, “Utopia,” Sir Thomas 
More, who said so many good things, 
and so many practical things, says that 
men of mature years, to which class I 
belong, should not talk all the time, that 
they should not have all the talk to them- 
selves, and that young men should be 
allowed to talk too, and that if listened 
to, much pleasure might probably be 
gathered. When we were this morning 
in the other part of this magnificent 
building, dedicated by you to your illus- 
trious dead, and your illustrious present 
alumni were speaking of the future, I 
thought of Sir Thomas More, and I 
thought that “Utopia” had been real- 
ized in Harvard. We listened to the 
young men, who spoke so well, so clev- 
erly, with so much eloquence that really, 
for men of mature years, it is a matter 
of anxiety to speak after them. I was 
especially grateful to the one who made 
that admirable Latin oration, so well 
delivered that even I did not miss a sin- 
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gie word; my gratitude to him is much 
greater than my pride in my knowledge 
of Latin. 

This much I wish to say, that to my 
mind the value of a gift greatly depends 
on the value and the quality of the giver. 
The same thing given by a saint is not 
the same thing given by a miscreant; 
a gift received from Harvard, an honor 
received from Harvard, isa thing to 
be treasured indeed; — by Harvard, of 
whose praise our President, Mr. Bona- 
parte, said that we should make men- 
tion: and I make mention with great 
pleasure and true sincerity. Harvard, 
that famous seat of learning, the old- 
est in America, which has produced 
illustrious men, has seen most illus- 
trious teachers, — Lowell, Holmes, 
Longfellow and so many others whom 
it is useless to name; and also the Uni- 
versity where a certain alumnus of the 
Class of 1880 no doubt gathered the 
principles, the knowledge, the strength, 
the earnestness of purpose which allowed 
him to become what is now the most 
beloved man in the world, the President 
of the United States, Alumnus Roose- 
velt. 

The great value of the teaching given 
in Harvard, as I understand it, and as 
it has been made evident by the eloquent 
address of your President, is to teach 
you method, and teach you how to build 
a life. To build high you must build 
straight, and that is a thing which is 
taught to every one in Harvard. To build 
high you must build straight; anything 
which is built crooked cannot last or 
cannot be beautiful. The Pisa Tower 
is very curious to look at, but certainly 
not in itself beautiful. The teaching of 
Harvard is not the rearing of any Pisa 
Tower, it is the rearing of upright men, 
living and building an upright life upon 
a sound basis. And as President Eliot 
has so well said, even in lives dedicated 
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to material things, to business, there is a 
large amount left for higher, purer, and 
disinterested principles. Your love of 
those principles has been shown in a way 
which went very much to my heart and 
to the heart of every Frenchman. An 
honor has been bestowed by Buston 
upon one such Frenchman, a man who 
devoted his life to the kind of studies 
which you approve of; and he led the 
life which is taught to be led in Harvard. 
By the proposition of one whose name 
will forever be gratefully associated with 
Harvard, President Eliot, it was de- 
cided that an avenue would be called 
the Avenue Louis Pasteur, in memory 
of that man who placed science above 
everything, who never cared for worldly 
honors, who thought that achievement 
was the true recompense of work; and 
he gave freely of himself for his fellow 
men. From German peasants to Arieri- 
can silk weavers he gave for nothing his 
inventions, for the benefit of all. He led 
a disinterested life, caring nothing for 
self-interest, and nevertheless he led a 
happy and invaluable life. When I wrote 
to your President to express my gratitude 
and to say how touched I was at this 
little thing which enhanced the value of 
what you have done, — that the avenue 
would be called the Avenue Louis Pas- 
teur, the words being written French- 
wise, — the President wrote me it was 
done on purpose, and I am glad it was 
done by your municipal authorities, and 
I hope for many generations, when little 
boys pass by that avenue, they will in- 
quire who was Louis Pasteur, and the 
answer will do them a deal of good. 
‘That teaching is one which in France we 
strive to inculcate and give to our young 
people. 

The time is now passed when our 
fathers and their sons came to explore 
America, and now the time has come 
when the sons of those sons turn back 
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and go to explore the Old World, and see 
what it is doing. Some excellent men 
from Harvard have been sent to the 
various places, to Germany, to France 
and elsewhere. Several most distin- 
guished came to France, and one of 
them, a Shakespearean scholar, Mr. 
Barrett Wendell, has furnished his im- 
pressions. I have read them with im- 
mense delight. I agreed with him even 
in what he blamed in us; but I felt a 
deal of pride when he gave his opinion 
of the seriousness of the method by which 
we brought up our youth, closing his 
remarks by this observation, that it was 
difficult for him, seeing the way in which 
French youth were educated, to under- 
stand how that statement had gone 
abroad and been accepted everywhere, 
— that the French were a frivolous na- 
tion. Professor Wendell mentioned with 
as great truth that your noble and warm 
feeling which you have for your univers- 
ity was not so strong in France, that 
those groups which you form among 
your alumni were not represented by 
anything so powerful with us. He is 
quite right, and it is one of the great and 
powerful characteristics of your univers- 
ity life. This is changing. Our univers- 
ities now have been decentralized. Each 
has now its life, and little by little that 
same feeling of love for a particular 
place, for particular officers, will grow 
among us, and it will grow also with 
that interest which is growing among 
us as a taste re-born. We used to be great 
schoolmen, and I think we have shown in 
some degree that there was in us the 
stuff. Good seeds betoken good crops. 
Seeing the good crops which are pro- 
duced in Harvard, I feel quite sure of 
the kind of men which Harvard has 
sown and which have resulted for the 
benefit and glory of America, both now 
and in the future. As a friend of Amer- 
ica, as a Doctor of Harvard, as an alum- 








nus of the Class of 1907, at the thought 
I rejoice. 


MR. BONAPARTE. 


I learned with much pleasure from 
the speech of my frend, the Ambas- 
sador of France, that certain daring ex- 
plorers from Harvard, reversing the 
journey of the Pilgrims, were going 
back amid the wilds of Europe to spread 
there some knowledge of the good things 
which we have in this world. Now they 
ought not to confine their attention to 
any one country of the Old World; it 
should be the duty of Harvard to pro- 
mote the concert of nations, and all that 
good feeling which we have sent our del- 
egates to The Hague to inflame. There- 
fore, if these same explorers are to have 
imitators, I hope that the latter may 
cross ‘the channel from France and, 
with a view to leading them to do so, 
I will ask our friend, Mr. Bryce, whom 
I mention rather by that name than as 
Ambassador, to tell us what they will 
find in England. 


AMBASSADOR BRYCE. 


Mr. President, President of Ha.vard 
University, Your Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, Alumni of Harvard: I feel even 
more than usually unwilling to venture 
to address such an audience as this to- 
day, because I am one of the two young- 
est graduates of Harvard, — with my 
friend the French Ambassador, the 
youngest member of the Class of 1907. 
It is a position which may well make one 
feel timorous to stand in the presence of 
an audience like this, which represents 
the accumulated wisdom and knowledge 
of so many Harvard generations. I have 
to call to my aid all the audacity which 
belongs to youth, an audacity generally 
born of little experience, and to remem- 
ber the principle embodied in the dictum 
of the late Master of Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, when, after a somewhat 
stormy meeting in which some of the 
younger Fellows had expressed their 
feelings with great decision and positive- 
ness, he observed with a sigh, — “Let 
us remember we are none of us infallible, 
no, not even the youngest among us.” 
But I cannot decline the opportunity 
which you give me, Mr. President, in 
calling upon me to-day, of thanking the 
University for the great honor, enhanced 
as it was by the kindness with which the 
audience in the Theatre and with which 
you now, gentlemen, have been good 
enough to receive me. I take it as an ex- 
pression of your warm feeling towards 
that country from which so many of the 
ancestors of the men of Massachusetts 
came, and which is always and always 
will be proud of having laid the founda- 
tions of the two famous Commonwealths 
of Massachusetts and Virginia. And I 
noted an interesting trace of the way in 
which the Old World lives in the New in 
the fact that the air to which you have 
just sung the song of Fair Harvard was 
an air composed by some unknown 
Celtic minstrel centuries ago in Ireland, 
who never dreamed of the immortality 
his air was to attain, and in the fact that 
the song with which you are going to 
close our gathering to-day is the song 
which all over the English-speaking 
world is used at moments of parting, 
and which comes from the pen of my 
countryman, Robert Burns. It is not 
only in great things but also in little 
things like these that we see how deep the 
unity of our feelings goes. 

You asked me just now, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, you asked me just now to say what 
those who are going across to The Hague 
will find in England. I can tell you very 
easily. It was brought to my mind by 
some words which fell from the lips of 
the President of this University. You 
will find there ancient universities welter- 


ing in an abyss of poverty. Think of my 
feelings, gentlemen, when the President 
of Harvard University said that within 
the last six years Harvard University had 
received gifts from private benefactors 
to the amount of eight millions. Think 
of the fact that the Class of 1882 is giving 
and other classes hereafter are expected, 
with what I have no doubt is a prescience 
born of long observation, to give one 
hundred thousand dollars, or as much 
more as may befit the growing wealth of 
the country. Add these endowments 
together, and then think of how much 
richer Harvard becomes every year; 
and think of the fact that in England we 
can hardly scrape together even the 
money that is necessary to enable us to 
set up proper scientific apparatus for 
university teaching and research and 
adequately support our world-famous 
libraries. The old moralists and preach- 
ers — indeed, many of the poets also — 
were fond of dilating upon the blessings 
of poverty and the dangers of wealth. 
The only fear I can have for the future 
of Harvard arises from the reflex action 
of those millions. How will you ever 
spend the wealth that is descending in 
a golden torrent upon you? We, I sup- 
pose, ought to have the virtues which 
poverty is supposed to foster. There is 
an anecdote of a Scotch lady who was 
dragged in a carriage by runaway horses, 
— the bottom fell out of the carriage and 
she suffered severely for two miles before 
the horses could be pulled up; but one 
of her friends who came to condole with 
her, being of a very pious spirit said, — 
“ After all, my dear, it must have been a 
blessed experience.” And we, I suppose, 
when we think of the blessings which 
moralists see in the hardship of the poor, 
and of the many temptations incident to 
wealth, ought to feel glad that those 
temptations are not thrown in our way. 
You probably remember the anecdote of 
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the man who was seen lying on the pave- 
ment of a street in London by commiser- 
ating spectators, one of whom, trying to 
raise his head, observed, — “Poor 
fellow, he must be very ill,” upon which 
a cabman standing by said, — “I only 
wish, sir, I had half his complaint.” We 
would be willing, gentlemen, to have half 
the complaint with which Harvard is 
threatened by its increasing opulence. 

Since, however, poverty is our lot, we 
try to live upon our traditions. They are 
a tonic sort of food but they are not 
nutritious; however, they are all we 
have. They are ancient and glorious 
traditions; yet perhaps they are not 
relatively more ancient than yours, be- 
cause your traditions began within a 
very few years of the settlement of this 
continent, when a man of whom little is 
known except that he was a man of uni- 
versity training and high ideals gave a 
small fund for the foundation of a college 
here which has become the cradle of the 
whole university system of America. 
And you have built up long and glorious 
traditions. When I look around at the 
walls of this room; when I think of the 
famous men who have adorned Harvard; 
when I think not only of those famous 
men, but of the thousands of noble lives, 
of those who died in the civil war and 
of those who have lived lives devoted to 
their country before and since the war, 
men who were inspired by the traditions 
of Harvard, — I think how great a power 
a university has of forming the spirit of 
a people. Both you and we have our 
traditions and we prize them. You need 
your traditions to save you from your 
wealth; we need our traditions to sup- 
port us in our poverty. 

Gentlemen, I cannot tell you how 
much I feel the honor that is done me by 
this ancient university of yours. Ever 


since I first visited America I have 
thought that the universities of America 
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are the most interesting, the most char- 
acteristic and most promising feature of 
your country. They are popular in a 
sense in which the universities of no 
other country, not even of Germany, 
not even of my own Scotland, are popu- 
lar. They lead the enlightened thought 
of the country. They form that public 
opinion which more than anything else 
governs your country. They send out 
young men in whom the hope and future 
of your nation lie. So, more than twenty- 
five years ago you sent out a young man 
into the not altogether bracing atmo- 
sphere of a legislature of a neighboring 
state, a young man who is now President 
of your Republic, and among whose 
many titles to your honor and esteem I 
think there is none greater than this, 
that he dedicated his first youth to the 
effort to grapple with the problems of 
practical politics and bring fresh air and 
ardent public spirit into the Legislature 
of the State of New York. You are popu- 
lar universities, too, in this sense, that 
you draw in to you a larger part of the 
whole population of the country than is 
the case in any European nation. I am 
struck by the fact, so unlike what one 
sees in Europe, that here it is not only 
the men destined for the professions, 
not only the men who require special 
scientific or legal or scholarly training 
in order to fit them for their work in life 
who come to receive a liberal education. 
It is also the men who desire simply and 
solely to be made good citizens and en- 
lightened spirits, men who desire that 
best kind of education which will make 
their lives happy and useful to the coun- 
try, that come here. In this respect you 
seem to me to have gone beyond any 
other country, and to have touched the 
high-water mark of what universities 
may do. 

Such an assembly as is met here 
this afternoon is the best proof of the 
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hold that the universities have upon 
the nation. You are inspired by the 
traditions of Harvard; you feel that you 
are members of a body whose life far 
transcends our own, a life reaching 
centuries back into the past, a life 
destined to reach many centuries into 
the future, a life the greatness of which 
transfigures our own and makes us feel 
that our own life is ampler and higher 
than any isolated life can be. You come 
here to-day because you feel what Har- 
vard did for you in the first years of your 
youth, and you come here also because 
you feel what Harvard is doing and will 
do for the nation. May it ever be so! 
May you cherish those traditions which 
are among the holiest and highest that 
any country has formed. Nothing can 
ever be better for your people than that 
you should value, respect, honor, your 
universities as I see you do. 


MR. BONAPARTE. 


The speaker on whom I am about to 
call was slated for an earlier speech, but 
his postponement was intended to illus- 
trate two important morals, namely, 
the utter disregard of precedent on the 
part of any person connected with the 
present administration; and, secondly, 
the fact that as things are now, cabinet 
officers have no rights which their 
colleagues are bound to respect, and 
very few which anybody is bound to re- 
spect. With this exordium, and no 
other, I introduce to you Hon. Elihu 
Root, our Secretary of State. 


SECRETARY ROOT. 

Mr. President, President Eliot, Gen- 
tlemen: To become an adopted son of 
Harvard is for me most grateful appre- 
ciation. I am deeply your debtor al- 
ready: your debtor for all that you have 
done for every lover of his country; your 
debtor for that brilliant and noble series 


of leaders of the bar at which for forty 
years it has been my fortune to practise, 
which has always during that period 
had at the fore-front a Harvard man. 
I am especially your debtor for the pleas- 
ure and the influence upon my life of 
two warm and unbroken friendships 
of many years, for the influence of those 
great and beloved leaders of the bar, 
those faithful sons of Harvard, James 
Coolidge Carter, who, alas! has lain 
aside his earthly glories, and Joseph 
Hodges Choate, whom may God spare 
to us for many years to come of his bril- 
liant and noble life. I am a debtor to 
Harvard in the same great measure for 
having prepared and laid before me the 
opportunity to help in an humble but I 
believe a loyal way in the leadership of 
one of your sons in an administration of 
the Federal Government which I believe, 
as history comes to be written, will be 
found to have been one of the greatest 
in service and in influence for the future 
of any American administration. 

But the institution is more than 
any individual. Under that myste- 
rious law by which spiritual succession 
approaches so nearly to personal con- 
tinuance of life from generation to 
generation, there has been handed down 
to this great company of the students 
and alumni of Harvard the spirit of the 
early days which saw the formation and 
struggles and the initial triumphs of the 
American Republic. There has never 
been in history a more wonderful ex- 
ample of the power of character than the 
formative power exercised by the de- 
scendants of the few colonists who landed 
upon the Atlantic shores of America, 
over the great masses of men who with 
their descendants now make up the 
American people. The Dutch and 
Swedes, the French and Germans, all 
the original stocks, and added to them 
the millions of immigrants who have 
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crowded into our ports during our life- 
time, more than twenty million coming 
in the last half-century, all have had im- 
pressed upon them the principles, the 
methods, the sense of justice and of free- 
dom, the self-control, the consideration 
for the rights of others, the personal 
independence and courage born and 
developed in the early struggles of the 
English people, and altogether making 
up Anglo-Saxon freedom. ‘The power 
that has thus impressed itself upon a 
great composite nation, the formative 
power, never turned aside, never diluted, 
that has given to the composite nation, 
made up of all the people of the earth, 
with all the traditions, all the systems of 
law, all the acquired habits of thought 
known to civilized man, the power that 
has impressed upon them all the simple 
principles of John Harvard’s day, is the 
greatest power that has been at work in 
human government since history began 
to be written. And in that formative 
power the men of Harvard have played a 
great and a distinguished part. The oc- 
casion of its exercise has not yet passed 
away. Rather is there more need than 
ever before. 

I am glad that you are about to 
institute a school for instruction in 
business. I am glad that no department 
in which high intelligence can be use- 
fully exercised is to be neglected by 
this University. But the most important 
business that lies before the American 
people to-day is the business of govern- 
ment. The enormous complication of 
modern life, the interdependence of all 
men upon others, the necessity for regu- 
lating, controlling, directing those activ- 
ities necessary to the life of every man 
and of every family, make government, 
which is organization for the control and 
regulation of al] the activities necessary 
to life, of greater and more immediate 
importance than ever it has been in any 
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past generation. So complicated has it 
become that the ordinary common sense 
upon which Americans have been wont 
to rely, finds itself often at a loss for 
wise conduct. The treatment of the 
great activities which have to be regu- 
lated, as our Governor has told us, is 
a scientific treatment; it requires know- 
ledge, study, disciplined minds; the 
spirit of the learning that makes men 
free is the spirit that requires every man 
whose mind has become disciplined, to 
give to the country the service of that 
discipline in the science and practice of 
the government that is intimately con- 
nected with every home. The man who 
thinks that the proper way to make a 
barrel-hoop lie down is to step on it, fre- 
quently meets with a disagreeable sur- 
prise, and such men are found in multi- 
tudes, always ready to apply those new 
solutions to every problem of govern- 
ment, and perfect cures for every evil. 
Believe me, that is not so. It is only 
by dealing with government as a science, 
by study, by practical experiment, that 
the work can be continued under our 
modern conditions. The great body of 
our people desire good government. But 
how? How to deal with the new evils 
that our newly complicated life brings 
about? The question is with you and 
such as you to answer, and it is a ques- 
tion pressing upon us with urgency and 
with serious consequences. 

I venture to suggest that there are 
two things to be done of vital importance, 
both of which require the highest degree 
of intelligence. One is that for the solu- 
tion of the complicated questions that 
are now before us, government should 
be simplified in the highest degree. And 
to simplify is the function of learning. 
The other is that responsibility shall be 
fixed, so that the people may know whom 
to hold responsible for failures to pro- 
duce good government. The fixing of 
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responsibility is a matter for the highest 
intelligence and courage. The question 
of national, of state control, is a question 
to be resolved, not by the feelings of a 
popular assembly, but by the careful 
study of consequences, of results. The 
solution which seems to be useful for a 
particular purpose may be most baleful 
as a precedent. The men of Harvard live 
in every state of the Union; their influ- 
ence may bring the legislation and ad- 
ministration of every state into con- 
formity with general ideals without 
breaking down the right of local self- 
government. Men of Harvard go into 
every state and look back to this com- 
mon centre of affection which binds them 
all together as citizens of one country, 
and their influence may hold the states 
to the Union, to the national ideal, to 
the supremacy of our country, without 
the surrender of local attachment or 
local pride. 

Underlying the arduous _ efforts 
which lie before us in dealing with ques- 
tions of labor and of capital, in dealing 
with wealth, with corporations, with so- 
cialism, with selfishness and greed, with 
the crude and immature ideas of ama- 
teur reformers, underlying our treatment 
of all is the spirit of American freedom 
as it has been handed down to you from 
the early days when the few men of Har- 
vard gathered in this institution of the 
State of Massachusetts, closely allied 
with government, the dominant influ- 
ence in creating that great formative 
power that has made the American 
Commonwealth. The essence of that 
spirit is consideration for the rights of 
others, willingness to do justice one’s 
self, patience in dealing with those who 
differ from us in opinion, willingness to 
spend time and money and trouble in 
the service of one’s country without re- 
gard to fame or office or honor, a deep 
sense of responsibility for handing down 


to our children the blessings of peace and 
justice and individual opportunity which 
our fathers have handed down to us. 


MR. BONAPARTE. 


We have many reasons, Brethren, to 
feel proud of Harvard, so many that 
I shall spare you the enumeration of any 
among them beyond what you have 
already heard. But we must remember 
that after all Harvard is not the only 
university in the world or even in this 
country. There were great men before 
Agamemnon, and there were useful and 
brilliant seats of learning before Harvard 
existed; and what is yet stranger, there 
are in the world now, and even in the 
American Union, other universities of 
which the world and the American peo- 
ple are justly proud. I ask you to listen 
to the President of Princeton. 


PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, and 
Gentlemen: —I will reward you for 
staying by a very brief speech. After all 
the distinguished men who have pre- 
ceded me, you will not wish to hear any 
more sound doctrine. And yet I should 
be ashamed to go away from this place 
without expressing my very deep appre- 
ciation of the honor which Harvard has 
conferred upon me to-day. It has con- 
firmed me, however, in some things that 
I was inclined to think. I shall have to 
be very careful about what I say about 
receiving a degree from Harvard because 
of the recollection of what I have said in 
receiving degrees from other univers- 
ities; but I am confirmed in the convic- 
tion that a man is not educated “by 
degrees,” — that a university is a mere 
episode in his life; that what a univers- 
ity labels him with is the result of what 
he endeavors to do; and that when we 
pride ourselves upon the distinguished 
role of our graduates we should praise 
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the choice of those who chose to come 
to us, and not ourselves. What we are 
praising, what every university can 
justly praise, when speaking of the dis- 
tinguished réle of her graduates, is the 
fertility and the resources, the strength 
and achievement of American man- 
hood, in the field of letters as well as in 
the field of affairs. 

I feel that Harvard is very catholic to 
include me on her roll. I cannot help 
thinking, as I sit here in this hall, that 
it is dedicated to men who thrashed the 
men that I most loved. I come from 
a more ancient Commonwealth than 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
namely, the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and I am one of those who are of the 
seed of that indomitable blood, planted 
in so many parts of the United States, 
which makes good fighting stuff, — 
the Scotch-Irish. The beauty about a 
Scotch-Irishman is that he not only 
thinks he is right, but knows he is right. 
And I have not departed from the faith 
of my ancestors. 

Princeton is not like Harvard, and 
she does not wish to be. Neither does 
she wish Harvard to be like Princeton. 
She believes, as every thoughtful man 
must believe, that the strength of a de- 
mocracy is in its variety, and that where 
there are a great many competing ideals, 
you are sure that the best ideal will sur- 
vive the competition. The reason that I 
remain proud of the men who lost in the 
struggle of the Civil War is that they 
did n’t consent to be convinced that they 
were wrong until they were thrashed. 
Now we at Princeton are in the arena 
and you at Harvard are in the arena; 
and, though ideals in the field of mind 
are not like ideals in the field of politics, 
while it is not necessary that one should 
go down and the other survive, I do be- 
lieve that every ideal flourishes by reason 
of the opposition made to it. I should 
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very much regret not being able to put 
myself to the trouble of proving what I 
believe. As Mr. Birrell once said, “If 
you really wish me to believe you witty, 
I must trouble you to make a jest.” I 
may claim a great many things for the 
Princeton idea; you need not admit 
them. You may have the philosophical 
temperament that the old negro had who 
had recently married and was complain- 
ing of the extravagance of his wife. He 
said, “She’s de mos’ ’stravagantest 
woman I ever seed; she wants money 
in de mawning, an’ she wants it in de 
middle of de day, an’ she wants it at 
night.” Some one said, “Well, Rastus, 
what does she spend it on?” “She ain’t 
spent it on nothin’; I ain’t give her none 
yit.”. Now you may not favor these 
things on which I wish to spend an ex- 
travagant boast, but I wish you to know 
what they are. 

The Secretary of State has said that 
the greatest question for this country 
now, as in the past, is the question of 
government. And the questions of gov- 
ernment with which we are face to face 
are questions in which our agreement 
with each other, our solidarity, our dis- 
cipline of temper, our union in ideals, 
are more important to us than anything 
else. I want to say frankly that Harvard 
seems to me to be doing what all Amer- 
ica wants to do, — namely, she is saying 
to every one, Assess yourself; seek what 
you want; get what you please. And 
Princeton is doing for America what she 
should wish to do. She is seeking to 
combine men in a common discipline 
in which the chief term is tradition, 
in which the chief emphasis is law, in 
which the chief idea is submission to that 
discipline which has made men time out 
of mind, and made them companions in 
a common social endeavor. Now you 
may think that she is not using the means 
to realize that ideal. I will not discuss 
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that with you. I am merely interested to 
show you that that is her ideal. If you 
will follow anything that she has done 
in the past five years, — for that is all I 
am responsible for, — you will find that 
it is something the purpose of which is 
to make of those who teach and of those 
who are taught a community, something 
that is intended to make the hours be- 
tween the last exercise on one day and 
the first on the next more important 
than the hours spent in the class-room. 
And these saturations of a community 
life, these saturations of mind, these 
saturations of purpose, this community 
of ideals, this sense of a common disci- 
pline, anda union for a common purpose, 
is the whole creed of the place which 
temporarily endures my government. 

I see many things about me which 
resemble what I see in the youth that 
come under our instruction. I hear very 
little discussion of law and a great deal 
of discussion of what we want to do. I 
hear Jads say, “ That isnot what I want,” 
—and I hear the country say, “That 
is not what we want.” And if you ask 
them if they will stop to get what they 
want by established law, they are too 
much inclined to say, — “No, we will 
get it by a shorter route than that, — we 
will get it by the direct approach of our 
own desire.” We are face to face with a 
competition between the sense of law and 
a reckless desire for change. 

Now the reason that I would not have 
Harvard resemble Princeton is that both 
of these things are necessary. The in- 
dividual desire for benefit and advant- 
age, the popular desire for change, the 
impatience of restraint, all of these are 
evidence of strength and of youth, of a 
wholesome strength which is the strength 
of youth. But there should be combined 
with this that sense of the cordage of 
custom, that sense of the things which 
restrain, that sense of a common under- 


taking upon which we insist at Prince- 
ton. It should be exploited by somebody 
and exploited with an emphasis and a 
distinctness which shall not escape the 
attention of the nation. We need men 
who wish change; but we need that that 
change should be debated and-accom- 
plished under the restraints of estab- 
lished law. These are the two elements 
so difficult to combine, which America 
must combine in her schools as well as 
in her legislatures. For in a democratic 
country the whole worldis a school, and 
we all learn of each other that discipline 
of temper which is the chastening of 
purpose. 
MR. BONAPARTE. 

It is always a source of profound re- 
gret to those present on these occasions 
that the time available for listening is so 
much less than the number of persons 
to whom we could listen with pleasure. 
And it is always one of the duties of a 
presiding officer on an occasion like this 
to offer himself as the subject-matter of 
criticism as to those who were left out. 
Therefore, all persons present who think 
they ought to have been called upon for 
a speech, with one exception, will have 
the opportunity to blame primarily the 
President of the Alumni Association, 
and secondarily those who chose him for 
that responsible and delicate position. 
But in closing these exercises we must 
remember what was said by one of the 
speakers, that there should be room for 
youth not only as listeners but as speak- 
ers on an occasion like this, and there- 
fore, giving practical application to that 
principle, I call upon the Class of 1857 
for the speech, and on my friend Gov. 
Long to give it to us. 

GOV. LONG 
replied briefly that it was too late for 
him to give the speech he had prepared. 
(The speech is printed in this Magazine, 
pp. 43-45.) 
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MR. BONAPARTE. 

It is evident that in 1857 and the four 
years preceding it, instruction in Har- 
vard College tended perhaps to lay 
greater emphasis on courtesy than on 
truthfulness. We can forgive the class 
— at least I can — for what they have 
said of the presiding officer, but not that 
they should have said so little on other 
subjects, and especially on themselves. 
Now, Brethren, the exercises will con- 
clude with the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


Election of @verseers, 


The following table gives the Postal 
and Commencement ballots for Over- 
seers : 


Postal Com. 

vote. vote. 

1. William Lawrence, ’71, 2434 1107 
2. William Endicott, Jr.,’87, 903 814 
3. G. D. Markham, ’81, 1173 677 
4, R. 8. Peabody, 66, 1513 645 
5. W. A. Gaston, ’80, 866 635 
6. F. J. Swayze, ’79, 1061 625 
7. Frederic Dodge, ’67, 809 561 
8. W. C. Baylies, ’84, 807 495 
9. C. G. Washburn, ’80, 924 425 
10. J. F. Moors, ’83, 739 «= 418 
Total ballots cast, 3705 1385 


The first five were elected. Of these 
Bishop Lawrence, "71, has already 
served two terms, 1894-1906, and R. S. 
Peabody, ’66, two terms, 1888-99. G. 
D. Markham, ’81, was the candidate of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. Last 
year the highest votes cast were 2153 
(postal) and 862 (Commencement) for 
Dr. G. B. Shattuck, This year, for the 
first time, no retiring Overseer was eli- 
gible for immediate re-election. 


Miectings. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


On Commencement Day the following 
Directors of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
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ciation were elected: Directors at Large: 
B. J. Jeffries, ’54, of Boston; William 
Lawrence, ’71, of Cambridge; John 
Lowell, ’77, of Chestnut Hill; I. T. 
Burr, ’79, of Milton; R. M. Saltonstall, 
’80, of Chestnut Hill; H. L. Clark, ’87, 
of Philadelphia; W. C. Sabine, p ’88, of 
Cambridge. To represent the Harvard 
Clubs in New England: Nathan Clif- 
ford, ’90, of Portland. To represent the 
Harvard Club of New York City: T. W. 
Slocum, ’90, of New York. To represent 
the Harvard Clubs outside of New Eng- 
land and New York City: G. D. Mark- 
ham, 81, of St. Louis; F. A. Delano, 
*85, of Chicago. To represent the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences: E. H. Wells, 
’97, of Boston. 
E. H. Wells, ’97, Sec. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

The eleventh consecutive “Alumni 
Day” was held at the Dental School 
Building on North Grove St., Boston, 
on Monday, June 24, 1907, commencing 
at 9 o’clock, with 167 persons in attend- 
ance. The exhibition of the work of the 
Senior and Junior classes was given, and 
the work of the Freshman class in 
Chemistry was included as presented by 
H. Carlton Smith, Ph.G., Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Dental Chemistry. 

The Council appointed the follow- 
ing reception committee for “Alumni 
Day” : H. B. Norwood, ’06, chairman, 
Edwin S. Kent, ’07, J. C. Thomp- 
son, ’07, J. A. Breen, ’07, E. V. L. 
Whitchurch, ’06. For registrar, A. S. 
Crowley, ’06. 

By vote of the Association at its pre- 
vious annual meeting, the business for this 
year was transacted on “Alumni Day” 
at the School building in lieu of at the 
annual banquet. After disposing of the 
regular routine business the Association 
took up amendments to the Constitution 
and after considerable discussion passed 
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them as proposed by the committee 
appointed two years ago for that purpose. 

There is to be no vice-president in the 
future, and balloting for officers of the 
Association is to be conducted at the 
annual meeting under the Australian 
system in lieu of by a signed mailed 
ballot, as has been the practice for sev- 
eral years past. 

The Treasurer showed a comfortable 
balance on hand of $416.94, and the 
Trustees of the Life Membership Fund 
showed $1596.07 to the credit of that 
account. 

The Secretary reported the death 
of Dwight M. Clapp, d ’82; born in 
Southampton, June 5, 1846; died at his 
summer home, Lynn, Sept. 18, 1906. 
He graduated from the Dental School 
in 1882, was Clinical Instructor in Op- 
erative Dentistry, 1882-83; Clinical 
Lecturer on the same, 1890-1906; 
member of Administrative Board, 1899- 
1906; member of Massachusetts Board 
of Registration in Dentistry, 1896-1906: 
married to Miss Clara Josephine Si- 
monds of Lynn, in May, 1872. She, with 
ason, Howard Clapp, d ’06, survives him. 
Dr. Clapp studied dentistry in the office 
of Dr. H. M. Miller of Westfield. Later 
he studied with Dr. James Lewis of 
Burlington, Vt., then went abroad in 
1869 and for a year was associated with 
Dr. Charles R. Coffin of London, and 
afterward with Dr. Mason of Geneva, 
Switzerland. Upon his return to the 
United States, Dr. Clapp began the 
practice of dentistry in Boston where he 
remained until his death. He was author 
of the chapter on Combination Fillings 
in the “ American Text-Book of Operat- 
ive Dentistry,” and of numerous ar- 
ticles contributed to the various journals. 
He was President of the Massachusetts 
Dental Society for one year, 1883-84; 
Treasurer of the Harvard Odontological 
Society, ten years, 1889-99; President 


of the Harvard Odontological Society, 
two years, 1899-1900; President and 
Life Member of the Harvard Dental 
Alumni Association, one year, 1894-95; 
member of the American Academy of 
Dental Science; of the New England 
Dental Society in 1883, and when con- 
solidated with the Connecticut Valley 
Dental Association in 1895, as the 
Northeastern Dental Association, he con- 
tinued his membership to the day of his 
death. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Dental Association and of the 
Fourth International Dental Congress, 
1904, and was an associate member of 
the New York Institute of Somato- 
logy. 

Joseph Daly, d ’98, born in Boston, 
Sept. 28, 1871, died in Aiken, S. C., Feb. 
8, 1907, whither he went seeking health. 
He was an active member of this Associa- 
tion; unmarried. 

Dr. Whitehill suggested a public 
movement to agitate the proper care of 
children’s teeth, in conjunction with 
other societies and clubs, and moved that 
the Council be empowered to appoint 
a committee of three to co-operate with 
these associations with that end in view: 
and it was so voted. 

On motion, the Secretary was given 
power to appoint an Assistant Secretary to 
assist him in his duties. 

Adjournment was taken at 1.10 Pp. mM. 
At 5 p. M. the alumni and guests assembled 
at Young’s Hotel for the thirty-sixth an- 
nual banquet. One hundred and forty- 
five members sat down to the banquet 
at 6.80 o'clock. “Fair Harvard” was 
sung as usual to the accompaniment of 
orchestral music. 

When cigars were reached, Pres. 
Eldred called the meeting to order and 
read an address He spoke briefly of the 
good work of the Alumni Association and 
of the debt the members owed their Alma 
Mater. He urged the necessity of doing 
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something substantial for the School in re- 
turn by giving freely of their services and 


contributing funds for necessary improve- 
ments. 

Pres. Eldred then introduced the guest 
of the evening, Pres. G. Stanley Hall, 
p °78, President of Clark University, 
Worcester. His topic was “Recent 
Advances in the Evolutionary Study of 
Man.” ‘ 

Dean E. H. Smith was next introduced 
and spoke briefly of the entrance of the 
present class and how there were only 
twenty-one graduated this year, many hav- 
ing fallen by the wayside, owing to the 
rigid requirements in examinations. He 
further stated that the Harvard Dental 
School was the only endowed dental 
school in the United States. 

Prof. W. H. Potter, being next called 
upon to report on the subscription to the 
building fund inaugurated last year, 
stated that a very substantial fund is 
secured yearly for five consecutive years. 

Dr. H. W. Gillett spoke in a similar 
vein to Dr. Potter and urged the gradu- 
ates to sacrifice something for the cause 
of Alma Mater. 

Howard A. Lane, President of the 
Class of 1907, responded for his Class in 
a happy manner. 

William D. Tracy, D.DS., of New 
York City, a clinician at the morning 
session and a guest at the evening ses- 
sion, being next asked to speak, thanked 
the Association for the privilege of assist- 
ing on this occasion. 

Asst. Prof. W. B. Cooke, the final 
speaker, made a happy, interesting, and 
instructive speech, full of good, sound 
logic. 

Under the new constitution, a nominat- 
ing and election of officers committee of 
three, was next in order, and after eight 
nominations had been made from the 
floor, the Association, by ballot, elected 
as that committee, H. A. Kelley, d ’88, 


Portland, Me.; Harry L. Grant, d ’98, 
Providence, R. I.; F. T. Taylor, d ’90, 
Boston. 

The officers for the ensuing year 
elected by mailed ballots were then 
installed, as follows: H. W. Hardy, 
d ’96, president, Boston; L. F. Bigelow, 
d ’86, vice-president, Boston; W. E. 
Boardman, d ’86, secretary, Boston; 
H. DeW. Cross, d ’96, treasurer, 
Boston; W. W. Marvel, d ’00, Fall 
River, term expires June, 1908; D. F. 
Spinney, d’00, Brookline, term expires 
June, 1909; W. E. Boardman, d ’86, 
chairman ex officio, Boston, executive 
committee. 

A committee on evening reception 
was as follows: H. W. Hardy, d ’96, 
chairman, Boston; W. W. Marvel, d’00, 
Fall River; A. St C. Chase, d ’96, 
Everett; Walter A. Davis, d ’01, 
Boston; Howard Clapp, d ’06, Boston. 
By the Council’s vote two members were 
dropped for non-payment of two years’ 
dues. Two active members have been 
transferred to the corresponding list 
owing to their removal from the State. 
Three active have become life mem- 
bers as well. The dues were remitted 
of one member who has been ill and 
out of practice for more than a year. 
The membership is as follows: act- 
ive and life, 219, an increase of 15; 
honorary, 11; corresponding, 74; total, 
304; an increase over last year’s total 
of 22. 

Adjourned 10.55 p.m. 

New members joining the Association 
since June, 1906, were: George A. 
Brouillet, d ’91, 362 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; Frank LeR. Eames, d ’04 
Studio Bldg., West Somerville; Eugene 
B. Wyman, d ’04, 51 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge; John E. Hassett, d 06, 13 Park 
St., Rockville, Conn.; Willis H. Weinz, 
d ’06, 24 Akron St., Boston; Howard 
A. Lane, d ’07, 110 Radcliffe St., Dor- 
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chester; John A. Breen, d ’07, 16 Cook 
St., Charlestown; Reinold Ruelberg, d 
’07, 100 Day St., Boston; Hermann D. 
Marggraff, d ’07, Watertown, Conn.; 
Moses A. Chertok, d ’07, 12 Fowler St., 
Dorchester; Nathaniel A. Finkelstein, 
d ’07, 4 Lowell St., Boston; Hugo C. 
Rietz, d ’07, 1015 Washington St., Mani- 
towoc, Wis.; Lawrence G. Atherton, d 
07, 178 Ocean St., Lynn. 

The usual spread of the Association 
was given Commencement morning, 
June 26, in Hollis 5. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The largest meeting of the Association 
in recent years was held in the chapel 
Tuesday, June 25, at 10 a.m. Between 
60 and 70 members were present. The 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Rev. H. G. Spaulding, who asked 
the Association to join him in repeati: 
the Lord’s Prayer. 3, 

The records of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. The commit- 
tee on associate membership presented 
a list of names of persons eligible for 
election as associate members. The 
Secretary was instructed to cast one 
ballot, and the following persons were 
declared elected: H, L. Calhoun, E. E. 
Braithwaite, W. A. King, H. H. Horne, 
J. J. Peritz, F. M. Bennett, G. E. 
Hathaway, H. H. Mott, T. O. Douglass, 
H. C. McDougall, J. L. Peacock, F. R. 
Lewis. 

The Secretary moved that a nominat- 
ing committee be appointed to hold 
office until the next annual meeting in 
June, 1908. It was voted that the chair 
appoint such a committee, and accord- 
ingly Prof. Ropes, Rev. William Brown, 
and Rev. Alfred Manchester were 
named. 

Two tablets recently erected in the 
chapel were shown for the first time, 


one to the memory of Rev. Henry Ware, 
Jr., D.D., and the other to Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker. The President of the Asso- 
ciation presented in a felicitous speech 
the Parker tablet, and Prof. Fenn pre- 
sented the Ware memorial. 

The necrology for the year was then 
read by Rev. S. B. Stewart. Thirteen 
former students of the School had died 
during the year, and of each one Mr. 
Stewart had an appreciative and dis- 
criminating word to say. The names of 
the members of the Association recently 
dead are as follows: Joseph Henry 
Cross, 29, b. June 16, 1808, d. Aug. 18, 
1906; William Henry Savary, ’60, b. 
April 18, 1835, d. Sept. 4, 1906; ‘Edwin 
Smith Elder, 69, b. Dec. 12, 1837, d. 
Oct. 18, 1906; John King Hastings, ’83, 
b. Nov. 14, 1854, d. Oct. 18, 1906; 
Franklin Ripley Allen, 48, b. March 10, 
1822, d. Nov. 20, 1906; William Wells 
Newell, ’63, b. Jan. 24, 1839, d. Jan. 
21, 1907; William Ganzhorn, ’71, b. 
Sept. 15, 1832, d. Jan. 20, 1907; John 
Marshall Masters, ’52, b. Feb. 8, 1827, 
d. Jan. 7, 1907; Everett Doughty Burr, 
05, b. Jan. 15, 1861, d. Feb. 23, 1907; 
Samuel Russell Priest, ’68, b. Dec. 29, 
1836, d. Feb. 22, 1907; William Moss 
Kerkhoff, 96, b. May 29, 1866, d. Nov. 
14, 1906; Daniel Bowen, ’59, b. Feb. 
4, 1831, d. Jan. 1, 1907; Robert Possal 
Rogers, 49, b. Aug. 29, 1824, d. April 
26, 1907. (The Class numerals refer to 
the years in the School.) 

The nominating committee then pre- 
sented its report, the report was accepted, 
and the Secretary instructed to cast one 
vote, and the following were elected: 
Pres., Rev. G. A. Thayer, of Cincin- 
nati; vice-pres., Rev. P. R. Frothingham, 
Boston; sec., Rev. Roderick Stebbins, 
Milton; exec. com., Rev. Edward Hale, 
of Chestnut Hill, and Rev. C. R. Eliot, 
of Boston. 

A recess of five minutes was then 
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taken and, after the singing of a hymn 
by Henry Ware, Jr., the Association lis- 
tened to an address by Rev. James De 
Normandie, on “The Second Reforma- 
tion,” this reformation being the ascend- 
ency of the authority of the universal, 
moral, and spiritual sense in the nature 
of man. 

The meeting then adjourned. At 1 
p. M. 59 members of the Association, in- 
cluding their guests, sat down to dinner 
at the Harvard Union. Pres. Spaulding 
presided, and after dinner made a brief 
address and introduced the speakers. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Spauld- 
ing spoke of the minister as a reader 
and student, and urged upon his hear- 
ers the need of devoting themselves not 
so much to books concerned only with 
facts, but to books of the imagination, 
which he characterized as “literature of 
power.” 

Prof. Fenn, Dean of the Divinity 
School, was then introduced, and began 
by saying that it was an inauspicious day 
for the School when Prof. Peabody re- 
signed the office of dean, for his reputa- 
tion and his ability were of incalculable 
value to the office. Nevertheless, while 
Prof. Peabody was no longer officially 
dean, he was still a member of the faculty 
and where Macgregor sits is the head 
of the table. Prof. Fenn said that the 
negotiations for the removal of Andover 
Theological Seminary to Cambridge 
had not terminated. Suggestions look- 
ing to this removal had been made, 
but had proved to be unsatisfactory to 
the Alumni of Andover and to many 
churches of the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional body; but a new board had been 
installed in charge of Andover’s affairs, 
and the subject of removal to Cam- 
bridge would come before this new 
board as unfinished business. Mention 
was made of a half-course in Hymnody, 
to be given by Rev. F. L. Hosmer during 


the coming year. Prof. Fenn stated one 
of the present great needs of the School 
to be a course in training for the prac- 
tical work of the ministry, preparation 
for meeting some of the practical pro- 
blems that confront a young man the 
moment he enters upon parish work. 
Prof. Edward Hale had done a good part 
of such teaching, but he has now re- 
signed, and the gap made by his resigna- 
tion must be filled. The School must 
present the principles of religious edu- 
cation in a clear and convincing way. 
It should offer courses of able lectures 
on religious pedagogy. The reason that 
it has not done this is the lack of funds. 
Many people suppose that the School 
is wealthy enough, but exactly the oppo- 
site is the truth. The School must in- 
crease its income for the purpose of giv- 
ing students what they can get at no 
other school. The need is for $200,000 
to capitalize the deficit and to enable the 
School to go forward to the work await- 
ing it. 

While Prof. Fenn was speaking, Presi- 
dent C. W. Eliot entered, and was greeted 
with applause and by the company ris- 
ing. He was the next speaker, and was 
introduced by Mr. Spaulding as “the 
first American among living men.” 

President Eliot said that Prof. Fenn’s 
estimate of the needs of the School was 
too modest: a far larger sum was needed. 
He was tempted to ask himself why it 
was that the Medical School could re- 
ceive a gift of $5,000,000 while the Divin- 
ity School received but $100,000. His 
question was in line with many that he 
was constantly receiving, asking why 
Christianity had ceased to exert a strong 
influence in the United States, and what 
was the matter with the churches. He 
had given the subject much thought, and 
he was inclined to answer the last ques- 
tion thus. All the churches are lingering 
among ideas which the thinking world 
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has passed by. The teaching is, most of 
it, obsolescent, if not obsolete, for the 
thinking men of to-day. First, thereis the 
old idea of propitiation by sacrifice which 
prevails to a large extent. Second, there 
is the kindred idea of expiation, of which 
the Christian Church is full, but which is 
entirely foreign to the familiar experience 
of every-day life. Third, the doctrine 
that the sinner may give satisfaction to 
God by suffering punishment for his sin. 
Fourth, the idea that personal salvation 
in another world is to compensate for 
misery in this, as a justification for a con- 
tinuation of evils in this world which re- 
sult from man’s inhumanity to man. All 
these ideas come down from barbarous 
times, and the churches must get rid of 
them before they can exert the influence 
they should. One teaching in the New 
Testament occupies the whole field of 
religion for the younger generation. It is 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. Jesus 
was right then and is right now in naming 
first the priest who went by on the other 
side, and then the Levite. The youth of 
the present day think that the priest and 
the Levite still pass by the great evils of 
society. Youth is full of the idea of serv- 
ice now: it is not looking for salvation in 
the next world by rite or sacred symbol. 
The young generation wishes to be of 
service to the men who fall among rob- 
bers. Each member of it wishes to con- 
tribute something direct and permanent 
to the good of the world. The Church 
needs to take hold of evils that afflict so- 
ciety, to go to the root of them, and take 
the root up. 

The company then sang “ Alma Mater 
Veritatis,” after which Mr. Horace Wad- 
lin, librarian of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, was introduced, and spoke of 
books as tools to help the minister solve 
the present-day problems, and as instru- 
ments of spiritual quickening. He urged 
the minister to read his Bible, not simply 


as public exercise, but as private devo- 
tion. 

Mr. Abbot Peterson, of the graduating 
class, told of the work of the Divinity 
Club, how it had inaugurated a series of 
lectures by eminent ministers upon the 
work of the ministry, and how the club 
had been instrumental in increasing the 
fraternal spirit in the School. 

Rev. F. H. Rowley, D.D., of the First 
Baptist Church, Boston, said that never 
was the opportunity and the need of 
the ministry greater than it is to-day. 
There is the opportunity that grows 
out of that unsettled condition of faith 
resulting from science and Biblical criti- 
cism. There is also the opportunity that 
grows out of the present industrial un- 
rest. If God ever had need of prophets of 
eternal justice and righteousness as they 
apply to present conditions, he has need 
of them to-day. The heart of the whole 
message of Jesus lies in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was 
Rev. H. N. Brown, of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton. He told of the recent association of 
the Chapel and the Harvard Divinity 
School, by which the same liberality in 
religion which had characterized both 
School and Chapel was secured to King’s 
Chapel in perpetuity. The Chapel has 
been seeking an established body of men, 
secure against attack, who would safe- 
guard the religious freedom, the proper- 
ty, and the historic associations belong- 
to it, and it had found such a body in the 
faculty of the Harvard Divinity School. 
The title to the property and the endow- 
ment is placed in the hands of trustees, 
and the oversight of these trustees is 
given to the faculty of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School. The Chapel is therefore guar- 
anteed to the friends of religious liberty. 

After the singing of “Auld Lang Syne” 
the meeting adjourned. 

Roderick Stebbins, ’81, Sec. 
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HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion at the office of the Magazine, 99 
State St., Boston, on June 25, the only 
business was the election of officers, viz. : 
Pres., Hon. C. F. Adams, ’56. Vice- 
presidents, Hon. R. T. Lincoln, ’64, 
Chicago; Prof. J. B. Ames, ’68, Cam- 
bridge; Bishop Wm. Lawrence, 771, 
Cambridge; Judge F. C. Lowell, ’76, 
Boston. Treas., W. H. Wade, ’81, Ded- 
ham. Sec., J. A. Noyes, ’83, Cambridge. 
Council — 1908: Prof. F. J. Stimson, ’76, 
Dedham; Owen Wister, 82, Phila- 
delphia; Arthur Adams, ’99, Quincy. 
1909: R. G. Brown, ’84, Minneapolis; 
J.J. Storrow, ’85, Boston; V. M. Porter, 
92, St. Louis. 1910: H. W. Cunning- 
ham, ’82, Boston; W..C. Boyden, ’86, 
Chicago; Roger Ernst, ’03, Jamaica 
Plain. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

At the annual meeting on June 24, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Hon. M. W. Fuller, L. S. ’55, 
District of Columbia. Vice-presidents, 
Hon. David Cross, L.S. °43, New 
Hampshire; Hon. Richard Olney, / ’58, 
Mass.; Hon. H. B. Brown, L. S. ’59, 
District of Columbia; Hon. E. P. 
Wheeler, /’59, New York; Albert Stick- 
ney, 59, New York; Hon. George Gray, 
L. S. 63, Delaware; Hon. Charles 
Matteson, L.S. ’63, Rhode Island; Hon. 
S. E. Baldwin, L.S. ’63, Conn.; Hon. 
R. Todd Lincoln, ’64, Ill.; Hon. O. W. 
Holmes, ’61, Mass.; J. S. Duncan, / ’67, 
Indiana; Hon. Samuel Fessenden, / 70, 
Conn.; A. E. Willson, 69, Kentucky; 
Hon. Jacob Klein, 1 ’71, Missouri; 
Francis Rawle, 69, Penn.; Hon. H. C. 
Simms, L.S. ’72, West Va.; Hon. H. 
McD. Henry, 1’73, Nova Scotia; Hon. C. 
J. Bonaparte, ’71, Maryland; J. B. War- 
ner, 69, Mass.; Prof. W. A. Keener, 


1’77, New York; L. D. Brandeis, / 77, 
Mass.; Hon. F. C. Lowell, ’76, Mass. 
Secretary, R. L. Raymond, ’95, 82 
Devonshire St., Boston. ‘Treasurer, 
E. K. Arnold, 95, Devonshire Bldg. 
Boston. Council —term expires 1911: 
E. R. Thayer, ’88, Boston; E. K. Hall, 
l ’96, Boston; C. P. Howland, 1 ’94, 
New York. 
R. L. Raymond, ’95, Sec. 


HARVARD MEDICAL ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association was held in 
the amphitheatre of the Administration 
Building of the New Harvard Medical 
School on June 25, 1907. The president, 
Dr. Alfred Worcester, was in the chair. 
The meeting was attended by 78 mem- 
bers. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, and the reports of the treasurer, 
Dr. W. H. Prescott, and of the secretary, 
Dr. David Cheever, for the past year 
were read and accepted. Dr. Malcolm 
Storer, treasurer of the Harvard com- 
mittee on the Medical Alumni Fund, 
reported on the condition of the fund, 
and stated that $2500 had been paid to 
the School for current expenses, leaving 
on hand a balance of $720. The election 
of three Councilors to fill vacancies for 
the four years ending June 1911 resulted 
in the election of Dr. J. F. A. Adams, 
m’66, of Pittsfield; Dr. E. G. Cutler, ’68, 
of Boston; and Dr. J. C. Warren, ’63, 
of Boston. The Association voted that 
the committee on the Harvard Medical 
Alumni Fund should be enlarged by one 
member, and elected Dr. S. B. Wood- 
ward to the position. The president, 
Dr. Worcester, spoke about the import- 
ance of the work undertaken by the 
committee and urged the members of the 
Association present to aid in increasing 
the Fund. 

After the transaction of regular busi- 
ness Dr. H. A. Christian read a paper 
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on “Medical Teaching at Harvard and 
the Opportunity it offers the Young 
Graduate for Medical Training.” 

At the close of the meeting an inform- 
al collation was served in the Alumni 
Room. 

David Cheever, ’97, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The annual meeting of the Lawrence 
Scientific School Association was held 
at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, on June 
26. 
Steps were taken by the Association 
to adjust its relations to the alumni 
of the new Graduate School of Applied 
Science, as well as to the new society 
about to be formed of the Engineering 
Graduates of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. Committees were appointed 
to report, at a later meeting on these 
questions. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follows: Pres., W. H. 
Niles, s 66; first vice-pres., E. S. Morse, 
h’92; second vice-pres., C. H. Manning, 
s 62; sec., J. L. Love, p 90; treas., 
P. W. Davis, ’93; members of the Coun- 
cil C. D. Lamson, s ’65, S. P. Sharples, 
866, W. C. Sabine, p ’88. 

J. L. Love, p ’90, Sec. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of April 29, 1907. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $5120, being the amount, with in- 
terest, of the legacy of Stephen Salisbury 
to the “Harvard College Library.” 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Gardiner M. 
Lane for his gift of $1000 for lectures in 
the Department of the Classics. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received April 23, 1907, 


towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$419.58 from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, being 
the payment for the month of April, 
1907, under the rules of the Founda- 
tion. 

Voted that the gift of $200, from Mr. 
John Harvey Treat, for the purchase of 
books on the Catacombs and Christian 
Archaeology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $124.20, from 
Mr. J. H. Clark, to pay the cost of bind- 
ing certain books presented by him to the 
College Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Frederick LeRoy Sargent, to be added 
to the principal of the Francis James 
Child Memorial Fund, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $15, from Asso- 
ciate Professor F. C. de Sumichrast, for 
the purchase of French plays, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $8.40, from Mr. 
George B. Weston, for a set of Giornale 
de’ Letterati d'Italia, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver to- 
wards a fund to be called the Centennial 
Fund for the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that Instructor J. H. Woods 
have leave of absence for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907. 

The resignation of William Lambert 
Richardson as Professor of Obstetrics 
and Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
was received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1907. In accepting Dean 
Richardson’s resignation, the President 
and Fellows hereby record their sense of 
the obligation under which the Medical 
School has been placed by his long and 
devoted service as Professor and as Dean. 
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The clinical resources of his own de- 
partment have been built up and admir- 
ably organized through his skill and pub- 
lic spirit; and during his administration 
the whole School has made remarkable 
progress as regards the requirements for 
admission and the efficiency of its 
methods and equipment. The Univers- 
ity and the community share in the 
fruits of this important service. 

The resignation of Francis Humphreys 
Storer, Professor of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Dean of the Bussey Institution, 
was received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1907. The services of Professor 
Storer to the Bussey Institution began 
with his appointment to the Professor- 
ship of Agricultural Chemistry on 
Nov. 25, 1870, and have continued with- 
out any intermission to the present day. 
They comprehended stated teaching in 
the lecture-room and laboratory; the pro- 
duction of a comprehensive and durable 
treatise on Agricultural Chemistry; and 
the general administration of the insti- 
tution, including its library and Bulletin. 
As a teacher, Professor Storer was highly 
interesting and helpful because of his 
wide range of knowledge and his wealth 
of illustrative material. As an adminis- 
trator, he was diligent, frugal in expend- 
iture, and especially sympathetic with 
students whose means and attainments 
were limited, and whose early opportun- 
ities had been few. He devoted himself 
without reserve to the Bussey Institution 
in spite of the fact that the Boston fire 
of 1872 greatly and permanently re- 
duced its resources and changed its 
prospects. Voted to appoint Francis 
Humphreys Storer, S.B., A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Chemistry, Emeri- 
tus, from Sept. 1, 1907. Voted to com- 
municate this appointment to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent there- 
to if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint George Washington 
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Pierce, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Physics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1907. 

Voted to appoint Murray Anthony 
Potter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Harvey Nathaniel 
Davis, Ph.D., Instructor in Physics and 
Mathematics from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint David Camp Rogers, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Social Ethics from 
Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers on Architectural Design for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1907: Charles Allerton 
Coolidge, Richard Clipston Sturgis. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Henry Vincent Hubbard, in Landscape 
Architecture; Andrew Garbutt, in 
Modeling; Alexander Stoddard Jenney, 
in Architecture; Herman Dudley Mur- 
phy, in Drawing from the Life; Harold 
Broadfield Warren, in Freehand Draw- 
ing; Albert Wilhelm Boesche, in Ger- 
man; William Arnold Colwell, in Ger- 
man; Frederick William Charles Lieder, 
in German; Morton Collins Stewart, in 
German; Hermann Julius Weber, in 
German. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Ray Madding McConnell, in Social 
Ethics; Edgar Oscar Parker, in Draw- 
ing; Walter Grant Thomas, in Architec- 
ture; George Plimpton Adams, in Phil- 
osophy; Arthur Stone Dewing, in Phil- 
osophy; Jay William Hudson, in Philo- 
sophy; De Witt Henry Parker, in Philo- 
sophy; Edwin Francis Burnham, in En- 
gineering. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907: Ray Waldron Pettengill, 
in German; Frank Rodney Pleasonton, 
in Engineering. 
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Meeting of May 13, 1907. 
The following letter was read: 


Fall River, May 3, 1907. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College: 

Dear Sirs, — It gives me pleasure to tender 
to Harvard College the enclosed bonds, of 
the face value of $4000 (four thousand dol- 
lars), to establish a Scholarship Fund in mem- 
ory of my late father, William Reed (born 
at Newburyport, Mass., March 27, 1818; 
died at Fall River, Mass., November 7, 1894); 
which shall bear his name: the income 
thereof to be given by preference to any of 
his descendants who may be students in any 
department of Harvard University, and who 
shall certify that they need it: otherwise 
to some needy and worthy student of the 
collegiate or scientific undergraduate de- 
partment. Said bonds to be convertible into 
money and the proceeds to be invested and 
re-invested, from time to time, as you and 
your successors may deem expedient. 

Truly yours, 
MiILToN REEb. 


LIST OF BONDS. 


No. 19,432 $1000 Bond, No. Pacific-Great 
Northern R. R. Co. No. 21,072, $1000 
Bond, No. Pacific-Great Northern R. R. Co. 
No. 83,062, $1000 Bond, New York Cent. 
& Hudson River R.R. Co. No. 2568, $1000 
Bond, Norfolk & Western R. R. Co. 


It was thereupon Voted that the gen- 
erous gift of Mr. Milton Reed, to estab- 
lish the William Reed Scholarship, on 
the terms stated in the foregoing letter, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The following letter was read: 


Boston, April 30, 1907. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College: 

Dear Sirs, — It is my wish to endow the 
Professorship of Otology, in the Medical 
School of Harvard College, in the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, the Professorship to 
bear the name of ‘: Walter Augustus Le- 
compte,” this sum to be kept as a separate 
fund under the name given, and any surplus 
of income not needed to pay the salary of 
the incumbent to be devoted to defraying the 
expenses of the Department of Otology in 
the Medical School of Harvard College. 
Upon receipt of a vote of the Corporation 
accepting the gift upon the terms stated, I 
will send to the Treasurer of the College a 
cheque for the amount. 

Yours truly, 
Francis D. Lecompts. 


It was thereupon Voted that the gen- 
erous offer of Mr. Francis D. Lecompte 
for the endowment of the Professorship 
of Otology be gratefully accepted upon 
the terms stated in the foregoing letter. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1981.02, the balance of the residuary 
bequest of George Smith to be used for 
building three dormitories to be named 
the James Smith Hall, Persis Smith 
Hall, and George Smith Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Edward 
C. Pickering for his gift of $1000 in 
accordance with his letter of Nov. 22, 
1906, offering $5000 to be added to the 
unrestricted income of the Observatory. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Hartman 
Kuhn for her gift of $1000 toward sal- 
aries in the department of Biological 
Chemistry for 1907-08. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their third quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1906-07, 
on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of June 30, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Charles A. 
Coolidge for his gift of $400 to be added 
to the appropriation for the department 
of Architecture. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $5.65 additional on account of the 
residuary bequest of Edwin A. W. Har- 
low. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from Mr. 
Sumner B. Pearmain, for the publica- 
tion of a thesis on Railroad Reorgan- 
izations, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. R. L. Agassiz 
for his gift of $225 to be used in con- 
structing a fire-proof enclosure for the 
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seismograph to be, established in the 
Geological Section of the University 
Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
; the purchase of periodicals on Banking. 
Voted that the thanks of the President 

and Fellows be sent to Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton for his gift of a portrait 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow by 
Badger. 
On report of the following gentlemen 
acting by authority of the President and 
Fellows as judges in awarding Boylston 
Prizes for Elocution on May 9, 1907, 
Messrs. F. J. Stimson, T. I. Gasson, 
W. R.Castle, Jr., J. F. Curtis, A. J.Peters, 
J.D. Greene, Hugh Bancroft, — Voted to 
award first prizes to Isaiah Leo Sharf- 
man, Senior; Gilbert Julius Hirsch, 
| Senior. Voted to award second prizes to 
. Artemas Russell Ellis, Senior; Edwin 
; French Tyson, Senior; Marston Allen, 
1 Junior. 
> Voted to establish the Edward Wig- 
i glesworth Professorship of Dermatology. 
' Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 

Professor of Philosophy, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1907,— whereupon ballots 

: being given in, it appeared that George 

i Santayana, Ph.D., was elected. Voted 

to communicate this election to the 

Board of Overseers that they may con- 

sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
7 Moseley Professor of Surgery, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1907,— whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Maurice Howe Richardson, M.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this elec- 
tion to the Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Edward Wigglesworth Professor of 





Dermatology, to serve from March 1, 
1907, — whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that John Templeton 
Bowen, M.D., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Henry Asbury 
Christian, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Physic for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to reappoint John Warren, 
M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould Fuller, in 
Philosophy; Mintin Asbury Chrysler, 
in Botany. 

Voted to appoini the following Austin 
Teaching Fellow for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907: John William Hotson, in 
Botany. 

Voted to appoint Robert Douglas 
Thomson, Assistant in Electrical Engin- 
eering for one year from Sept. 1, 1907. 


Meeting of May 27, 1907. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Arthur F. 
Estabrook for his gift of $1000 for 
present use at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1000 for present use at the Botanic 
Garden be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received May 24, 1907, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $500 from Mr. 
Clarence B. Moore, for present use at 
the Peabody Museum, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
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$419.58 from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of ‘Teaching, being 
the payment for the month of May, 1907, 
under the rules of the Foundation. 

Voted that the gift of $25 from Mr. 
Charles Peabody, for purchasing miss- 
ing volumes in one of the serials in the 
library of the Peabody Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The following communication was 


presented: 
May 20, 1907. 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College: 

The South End House Association by vote 
of its Council May 16, 1907, hereby guaran- 
tees the sum of six hundred dollars for the 
Fellowship in Social Education for the year 
1907-08. 

This Fellowship shall be administered by 
the Department of Education in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Social Education 
Club and with the Head of the South End 
House, where the incumbent shall be in 
residence. 

WiuiaM I. Cour, Secretary. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows be 
sent to the South End House Associa- 
tion for their generous proposal, and 
that the South End House Fellowship in 
Social Education be established for the 
year 1907-08. 

Voted that the gift of $40 from mem- 
bers of the Class of 1879, to be expended 
under the direction of Professor F. W. 
Taussig, for the purchase of books for 
the Department of Economics, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10 from Mr. 
Howard P. Arnold, for the purchase of 
periodicals for the Stillman Infirmary, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Western Elec- 
tric Company for its gift of equipment 
to promote the study of telephone sys- 
tems. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the American 


Bell Telephone Company for a loan of 
transmitters and receivers to promote 
the study of telephony. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor W. O. 
Crosby for his gift of exhibition materials 
for the Geological Museum. 

Voted to establish twenty-five Uni- 
versity Scholarships in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, to be given 
by preference to Seniors of high standing 
in Harvard and in other colleges, regard 
being had in the assignment of these 
scholarships to the geographical distri- 
bution of the beneficiaries. 

Voted to appoint William Lambert 
Richardson, M.D., Professor of Ob- 
stetrics, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1907. 
Voted to communicate this appointment 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Philip Robert Ly- 
man, manager for the ‘Randall Hall 
Association for one year from Sept. 1, 
1907. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Obstetrics to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1907, — whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Charles 
Montraville Green, M.D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Ernest Bernbaum, in English; Edmund 
Kemper Broadus, in English; William 
Richard Castle, Jr., in English; Sidney 
Curtis, in English; Thomas Hall, Jr., 
in English; Frank Wilson Cheney 
Hersey, in English; Percy Adams 
Hutchison, in English; Charles Read 
Nutter, in English; Charles Miner 
Stearns, in English; Kenneth Grant 
Tremayne Webster, in English. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
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Walter Wallace McLaren, in Econo- 
mics; Whitcomb Field, in Economics ; 
Harold Otis, in Economics; Arthur 
Irving Andrews, in History; Horatio 
Willis Dresser, in Philosophy; William 
James Musgrove, in Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint Charles Phillips 
Huse, Austin Teaching Fellow in Eco- 
nomics for one year from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Warren Seymour 
Archibald, Proctor of Divinity Hall for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1907. 

The resignation of Chester Arthur 
Legg, as Assistant in Economics for 
1907-08, was received and accepted. 


Meeting of June 10, 1907. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$50,000 from Mr. Francis D. Lecompte 
in payment of his generous offer for the 
endowment of the Walter Augustus Le- 
compte Professorship in Otology in the 
Medical School, which was gratefully 
accepted at the meeting of May 13, 1907. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10,000 from the estate of John Bart- 
lett to endow a “Willard Scholarship,” 
in accordance with the sixth paragraph 
of his will. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Edward 
C. Pickering for his gift of $1000 in 
accordance with his letter of Nov. 22, 
1906, offering $5000 to be added to the 
unrestricted income of the Observatory. 

V oted that the gift of $30 from Assist- 
ant Professor A. C. Coolidge for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. William 
Denman of San Francisco for his gift 
of $250 toward the founding of a Chair 
of German Language and Literature, 
provided such a Chair be founded, and 
Dr. Julius Goebel be the first incumbent. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 


and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis for its gift of $150, the second 
instalment for the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of St. Louis for 1906-07. 

Voted that the gift of $2.16 from Mr. 
Charles K. Bolton for the purchase of 
books for the College Library, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Jerome 
Jones for her generous and welcome 
gift of a set of the Boston Transcript, 
in 167 bound volumes, complete since 
January, 1866, and, with few exceptions, 
complete from that date back to July, 
1830; also for 13 volumes of the weekly 
Transcript, of various dates, and 2 
volumes of The New World, 1852-1853. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Imperial 
Ministry of Finance of Japan: for the 
valued gift of a series of government 
statistical publications. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. W. Bayard 
Cutting, Jr., for his gift of over 200 
volumes on Swiss History, and for his 
personal selection of more than 100 
volumes additional, on the same subject, 
the gift of Assistant Professor A. C. 
Coolidge. 

Voted that the gift of $750, received 
from Mr. Reginald C. Robbins, for 
which the thanks of the President and 
Fellows were sent by vote of March 11, 
1907, be recorded at his request as given 
as follows: $450 by Mr. Robbins and 
$300 by Mr. William R. Warren. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. William R. 
Warren for his gift of $300 toward the 
cost of publishing Volume 2 of the 
Harvard Psychological Studies. 

Voted to establish in Harvard College 
six Scholarships of $150 each from the 
income of the Daniel A. Buckley Fund to 
be administered in accordance with the 
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provisions of the will of the late Daniel 
A. Buckley of Cambridge. 

Voted to appoint the following Grad- 
uate Members of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1907: Edward Hall 
Nichols, Robert Frederick Herrick, 
George Richmond Fearing. 

Notice was received of the election of 
D. S. Brigham, G. G. Ball, and E. P. 
Currier as undergraduate members of the 
Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 
1907. 

The resignation of Charles Wendell 
Kohler as assistant to the Director of 
the Chemical Laboratory for 1907-08 
was received and accepted. 

Voted to establish the Walter Augustus 
Lecompte Professorship of Otology. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Walter Augustus Lecompte, Professor of 
Otology, to serve from June 1, 1907, — 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Clarence John Blake, 
M.D., was elected. Voted to communi- 
cate this election to the Board of Over- 
seers that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Biological Chem- 
istry, to serve ‘from Sept. 1, 1907, — 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Otto Knut Olof Folin, 
was elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Charles Frederick 
Dutch, Lecturer on Admiralty for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Charles Frederick Dutch, in Property; 
Sanford Henry Eisner Freund, in Crim- 
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inal Law; Arthur Atwood Ballantine, 
in Criminal Law; Carl Ludwig Schrader, 
in Gymnastics. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Herbert Melville Boylston, in Mining 
and Metallurgy; Laurence Haines 
Whitney, in Chemistry; George Evelyn 
Doyen, in Mathematics; Willis Arnold 
Boughton, to the Director of the Chem- 
ical Laboratory. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows in Mining and Metal- 
lurgy for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Louis Orrin Howard, Walter Scott 
Weeks. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Samuel Holmes Durgin, M. D., on 
Hygiene; George Washington Gay, 
M.D., on Surgery; Samuel Jason Mix- 
ter, M.D., on Surgery; George Howard 
Monks, M.D., on Surgery; Francis 
Sedgwick Watson, M.D., on Genito- 
urinary Surgery; Francis Bishop Har- 
rington, M. D., on Surgery; Charles 
Locke Scudder, M.D., on Surgery; 
Ezra Ripley Thayer, LL.B., on the Re- 
lation of the Medical Profession to the 
Law and the Courts. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Leonard Worcester Williams, M.D., 
in Comparative Anatomy; Luther Dim- 
mick Shepard, M.D., D.M.D., in His- 
tology; Ernest Gale Martin, Ph.D., in 
Physiology; Edward Browning Meigs, 
M.D., in Physiology; Lawrence Joseph 
Henderson, M.D., in Biological Chem- 
istry; Langdon Frothingham, M.D.V., 
Bacteriology; Simeon Burt Wolbach, 
M.D., in Pathology; Henry Fox Hewes, 
M.D., in the Clinical Laboratory; 
Maynard Ladd, M.D., in Pediatrics; 
Robert Williamson Lovett, M.D., in 
Orthopedics; Paul Thorndike, M.D., in 
Genito-urinary Surgery; Elliott Gray 
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Brackett, M.D., in Orthopedics; Joel 
Ernest Goldthwait, M.D., in Ortho- 
pedics; Franklin Spilman Newell, M.D., 
in Obstetrics and Gynaecology; Charles 
James White, M.D., in Dermatology; 
Edward Cowles, M.D., LL.D., in Men- 
tal Diseases; Edwin Everett Jack, M.D., 
in Ophthalmology; Alexander Quacken- 
boss, M.D., in Ophthalmology; Eugene 
Anthony Crockett, M.D., in Otology; 
Philip Hammond, M.D., in Otology; 
Frederic Codman Cobb, M.D., in 
Laryngology. 

Voted to appoint the following Clinical 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1907: George Arthur Craigin, M.D., in 
Pediatrics; George Thomas Tuttle, 
M.D., in Mental Diseases; William 
Noyes, M.D., in Mental Diseases. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Elisha Flagg, M.D.. in Anatomy; Harris 
Peyton Mosher, M.D., in Anatomy; 
Charles Shorey Butler, M.D., in Anat- 
omy; Henry Orlando Marcy, Jr., M.D., 
in Anatomy; David Cheever, M.D., in 
Anatomy; David Daniel Scannell, 
M.D., in Anatomy; Samuel Robinson, 
M.D., in Anatomy; Arial Wellington 
George, M.D., in Anatomy; Otis Fisher 
Black, A.B., in Biological Chemistry; 
Francis Henry McCrudden, S.B., in 
Biological Chemstry; Calvin Gates 
Page, M.D., in Bacteriology; Henry 
Joseph Perry, M.D., in Bacteriology; 
Arthur Morton Worthington, M.D., in 
Bacteriology; Eugene Ellsworth Everett, 
M.D., in Bacteriology; Ernest Edward 
Tyzzer, M.D., in Pathology; Alexander 
Rocke Robertson, M.D., in Pathology; 
Frederick Parker Gay, M.D., in Patho- 
logy; Harold Eugene Robertson, M.D., 
in Pathology; John Bryant, Jr., A.B., in 
Pathology and in Neuropathology; Mar- 
shal Fabyan, M.D., in Comparative 
Pathology; George Burgess Magrath, 
M.D., in Hygiene; Henry Demarest 
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Lloyd, M.D.,in Materia Medica; Arthur 
Kingsbury Stone, M.D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; George Sherwin 
Clarke Badger, M.D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; Joseph Hersey 
Pratt, M.D., in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic; Francis Winslow Palfrey, 
M.D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Roger Irving Lee, M.D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; Herman 
Morris Adler, M.D., in the Clinical 
Laboratory; William Bradford Robbins, 
M.D., in the Clinical Laboratory; 
Charles Leonard Overlander, M.D., 
in the Clinical Laboratory; John Wash- 
burn Bartol, M.D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine; James Marsh Jackson, M.D., 
in Clinical Medicine; William Henry 
Robey, Jr., M.D., in Clinical Medicine; 
William Henry Smith, M.D., in Clinical 
Medicine; Wilder Tileston, M.D., in 
Clinical Medicine; Edwin Allen Locke, 
M.D., in Clinical Medicine; Frederick 
Taylor Lord, M.D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine; Franklin Warren White, M.D., 
in Clinical Medicine; Charles Hunter 
Dunn, N.D., in Pediatrics; Henry 
Ingersoll Bowditch, M.D., in Pediatrics; 
William Edward Faulkner, M.D., in 
Surgery; Fred Bates Lund, M.D., in 
Surgery; George Washington Wales 
Brewster, M.D., in Surgery; James 
Savage Stone, M.D., in Surgery; Ernest 
Amory Codman, M.D., in Surgery; 
Daniel Fiske Jones, M.D., in Surgery; 
LeRoi Goddard Crandon, M.D., in 
Surgery; Channing Chamberlain Sim- 
mons, M.D., in Surgery; Joshua Clapp 
Hubbard, M.D., in Surgery; Walter 
Clarke Howe, M.D., in Surgery; Al- 
fred Henry Gould, M.D., in Surgery; 
Augustus Thorndike, M.D., in Or- 
thopedics; Malcolm Storer, M.D., in 
Gynaecology; William Phillips Graves, 
M.D., in Gynaecology; Ernest Boyen 
Young, M.D., in Gynaecology; Howard 
Townsend Swain, M.D., in Obstetrics; 
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Leo Victor Friedman, M.D., in Obstet- 
rics; James Rockwell Torbert, M.D., in 
Obstetrics; Harvey Parker ‘Towle, M.D., 
in Dermatology; Charles Morton Smith, 
M. D., in Syphilis; Frederick Stanford 
Burns, M.D., in Dermatology; George 
Arthur Waterman, M.D., in Neurology; 
Henry Hill Haskell, M.D., in Ophthal- 
mology; Edmund Wright Clap, M.D., 
in Ophthalmology; Fred Maurice 
Spalding, M.D., in Ophthalmology; 
Harris Peyton Mosher, M.D., in 
Otology; David Harold Walker, M.D., 
in Otology; Joseph Payson Clark, 
M.D., in Laryngology; Rockwell Au- 
gustus Coffin, M.D., in Laryngology; 
Joseph Lincoln Goodale, M.D., in Lar- 
yngology; Harris Peyton Mosher, M.D., 
in Laryngology. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907: Cleaveland Floyd, M.D., 
in Bacteriology; Frank Linden Richard- 
son, M.D., in Surgery; Paul Adin 
Lewis, M.D., in Comparative Pathology; 
Richard Everingham Scammon, A.M., 
in Histology and Embryology; Victor 
Emmanuel Emmel, Se.M., in Histology 
and Embryology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1907: Ned Albert 
Stanley, D.M.D., Edwin Carter Blaisdell, 
D.M.D., Joseph Totten Paul, D.M.D., 
James Austin Furfey, D.M.D., Melville 
Forrest Rogers, D.M.D., Robert White- 
hill, D.M.D., Samuel Tuttle Elliott, 
D.M.D., Charles Gilman Pike, D.M.D., 
Marquis D Littig, D.M.D., James 
Bernard Croswell, D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1907: Arthur 
Warren Eldred, D.M.D., Harry West 
Haley, D.M.D., Ernest Howard Chute, 
D. M. D., Herbert Frank Langley, 
D.M.D., Frank LeRoy Eames, D.M.D., 


Thomas Bernard Hayden, D.M.D., 
John Wesley Estabrooks, D.M.D., 
John Arthur Furbish, D.M.D., Harry 
Sylvester Clark, D.M.D., Horace Amos 
Davis, D.M.D., Wilson Case Dort, 
D. M. D., William Harry Weston, 
D.M.D., Leo Augustine Rogers, D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint Eugene Barry Wy- 
man, D.M.D., Demonstrator of Operat- 
ive Dentistry for one year from Sept. 1, 
1907. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
George Howard Monks, M.D., on Sur- 
gery; Henry Carlton Smith, Ph.G., on 
Dental Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Edwin Linwood Farrington, D.M.D., 
in Extracting and Anaesthesia; Benja- 
min Tishler, D.M.D., in Extracting and 
Anaesthesia; Leroy Matthew Simpson 
Miner, D.M.D., in Extracting and 
Anaesthesia; Lawrence Wills Baker, 
D.M.D., in Orthodontia; Horace Leon- 
ard Howe, D.M.D., in Orthodontia; 
Edward Wyllys Taylor, M.D., in Neu- 
rology; Charles Morton Smith, M.D., 
in Syphilis; John Bapst Blake, M.D., 
in Surgery; 

Voted to appoint Varaztad Hovhaness 
Kazanjian, D.M.D., Assistant in Me- 
chanical Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907. 


Meeting of June 25, 1907. 

Voted that the legacy bequeathed to 
the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College by the seventeenth article of 
the will of Sarah E. Potter shall be used 
and applied in connection with the Gray 
Herbarium at said College, and shall 
be called “The Sarah E. Potter En- 
dowment Fund.” 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Charles S. 
Fairchild for his generous gift of $5000, 
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for the immediate use of the Observa- 
tory. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Francis 
Skinner for his generous gift of $2500, 
his first payment in accordance with his 
letter of June 12, 1907, offering $5000 for 
the purchase of books for the Arboretum 
in memory of his father, Francis Skinner 
of the Class of 1862. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received June 20, 1907, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Messrs. Storey 
and Putnam, Trustees, for their gift 
of $500 for certain salaries for 1906-07, 
in the Department of Neurology. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from Mr. 
William Phillips, his fourth annual gift 
for the purchase of books on London, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Hugo Rei- 
singer for his gift of $100 toward the 
founding of a Chair in German Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Howard P. Arnold, for the benefit of the 
Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John Ellerton 
Lodge for his generous assignment to 
them of the rights of publication ap- 
pertaining to the copyright of the Choral 
Odes and Lyric Scenes of Agamemnon. 

The President reported that an anony- 
mous friend of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology 
had offered a fellowship in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for the year 
1907-08, with a stipend of $600, the 
incumbent to be required to pursue lines 
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of research in Central American Arch- 
aeology and Ethnology, approved by the 
Division of Anthropology; whereupon 
it was Voted that the foregoing offer be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $14,750, re- 
ceived through the Committee to visit 
the University Library, for building an 
addition to Gore Hall, be gratefully ac- 
cepted, and that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each con- 
tributor. 

The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
College who have been chosen by the 
Associates as an Academic Board of 
Radcliffe College for the academic year 
1907-08, was submitted and approved: 
Professors W. E. Byerly, Chairman, 
E. L. Mark, S. M. Macvane, H. S. 
White, A. A. Howard, B. O. Peirce, 
J. H. Wright, G. L. Kittredge, C. H. 
Grandgent. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept..1, 
1907: Chester Noyes Greenough, as 
Instructor in English and Curator of 
American Literature in the College 
Library; Edwin Francis Burnham, as 
Assistant in Engineering; Burton How- 
ard Camp, Instructor in Mechanics; 
Ezra Ripley Thayer, Lecturer on the 
Relation of the Medical Profession to the 
Law and the Courts. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Warren, A.B., 
LL.B., Assistant Secretary to the Cor- 
poration from Sept, 1, 1907. 

The President appointed Dr. Cabot 
and Mr. Perkins as the Committee to 
examine the Treasurer’s accounts on 
behalf of the Corporation. 

Voted that the President be authorized 
to enter into an arrangement with the 
University of Lyons whereby a student 
coming from that University may be 
admitted to the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences without payment 
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of tuition, it being understood that a 
similar privilege will be offered in ex- 
change to a student of Harvard Univers- 
ity by the University of Lyons. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the University Council from 
June 26, 1907: John Goddard Hart, 
A.M., Jerome Davis Greene, A.B., 
Edgar Huidekoper Wells, A.B. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Eugene 
Merwin, Auditor of the Randall Hall 
Association for one year from Sept. 1, 
1907. 

Voted to appoint Huger Elliott, In- 
structor in Architecture for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Keith McLeod, in Government; Ho- 
ratio Sprague McDowell, in Engineering; 
Laurie Davidson Cox, in Landscape 
Architecture; Frederick Noble Evans, 
in Landscape Architecture; Henry 
Adams Bellows, in English; Leonard 
Hatch, in English; Myron Colver Leck- 
ner, in English; Malcolm McLeod, in 
English; John Chilton Scammell, in 
English; Edward Brewster Sheldon, in 
English; Henry Robinson Shipherd, in 
English. 

Voted to appoint George Burgess 
Magrath, M.D., Instructor in Legal 
Medicine for one year from Sept. 1, 
1907. 

Voted to appoint John Hancock Mc- 
Clellan, Ph.D., Teaching Fellow in 
Physiology for one year from Sept. 1, 
1907. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting of May 8, 1907. 

The following 25 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. C. F. 
Adams, Appleton, Cheever, Delano, 


Fairchild, Fish, P. R. Frothingham, 
Goodwin, Grant, Hemenway, Higginson, 
Lawrence, Loring, Noble, Norton, 
Seaver, Shattuck, Storey, Storrow, War- 
ren, Weld, Williams. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the following vote of the President 
and Fellows at a special meeting on 
April 29, 1907: 

In concurrence with a vote of the 
Board of Overseers passed at a special 
meeting April 10, 1907, amending the 
vote of March 18, 1907, concerning the 
extension of the right to vote for Over- 
seers, 

Voted that this Board hereby de- 
termines that the degrees conferred by 
the Governing Boards of the University 
upon the recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, upon the 
graduates of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, and of the Graduate 
School of Applied Science, and the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science conferred 
after residence in Harvard College, shall 
entitle the recipients thereof to vote for 
Overseers to the same extent and under 
the same restrictions to and under which 
recipients of the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts of said College may now so vote. 
And said vote was placed on file., 

Upon nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board voted to appoint 
the following Inspectors of Polls for the 
election of Overseers on next Com- 
mencement Day: Principal Inspector, 
Roger D. Swaim, 1901; Assistant In- 
spectors, Courtenay Crocker, 1901; 
James M. Hunnewell, 1901; John A. L. 
Blake, 1902; Delano Wight, 1902. 

The Board further voted that the 
President of the Board be authorized to 
fill any vacancy that may arise in the 
office of Inspectors of Polls for the elec- 
tion of Overseers on next Commence- 
ment Day. 
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Mr. C. F. Adams, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
reported back the Report of the Com- 
mittee on German, and it was accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
ports of the Committee on Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Petrography, and the 
Committee to visit the Germanic Mu- 
seum, and upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Reports and Reso- 
lutions, they were accepted and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Appleton presented and read the 
report of the Committee to visit the 
Library, and upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Reports and Reso- 
lutions, it was ordered to be printed, and 
upon the motion of Mr. Appleton, the 
Board voted that said report be trans- 
mitted to the President and Fellows, 
and that their special attention be called 
thereto. 

Mr. Fish presented the reports of the 
Committee to visit the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, and the Graduate School 
af Applied Science, and the Commit- 
tee on the Courses of Instruction in Gov- 
ernment, and they were referred to 
the Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions. 


Special Meeting of June 12, 1907. 

The following 19 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. C. F. 
Adams, Appleton, Fairchild, L. A. 
Frothingham, P. R. Frothingham, Good- 
win, Hemenway, Lawrence, Loring, 
Norton, Shattuck, Storey, Warren, Weld, 
Wetmore, Williams. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented a communication from the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, that at their meeting 
of May 13, 1907, he had presented a vote 
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of the Board of Overseers, transmitting 
a report of their Committee to visit the 
Library, the report setting forth the 
needs of the Library, and recommend- 
ing measures to increase its resources 
for current administrative expenses, 
and said communication was placed on 
file. 

The Board concurred in various ap- 
pointments. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
reported back the reports of the Com- 
mittee to visit the Lawrence Scientific 
School and the Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science, and the Committee on the 
Course of Instruction in Government, 
and said reports were accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting of June 26, 1907. 


The following 17 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Ap- 
pleton, Bacon, Cheever, Fairchild, L. A. 
Frothingham, Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, 
Hemenway, Huidekoper, Lawrence, 
Seaver, Shattuck, Weld. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented various votes, which were con- 
curred in. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 25, 1907, conferring 
academic degrees in course upon per- 
sons, recommended therefor by the Fac- 
ulties of the several departments of the 
University respectively, and the Board 
voted to consent to the conferring of 
said. degrees, and further voted that the 
Secretary be instructed, in accordance 
with the precedents of previous years, 
to make such changes as may be found 
proper and necessary to perfect the lists 
of said degrees. 
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DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


Attention has already been called to 
the great amount of material awaiting 
publication. A gift of $5000 for this 
purpose was recently received from 
Mr. C. S. Fairchild, ’63, which was 
duplicated by another friend of the 
Observatory. These gifts have been of 
great assistance in advancing the work 
of publication. 

During the past year several important 
parts of the Annals have been issued. 
Volume 39, part II, contains the meteor- 
ological observations made in Peru at 
different stations, during the years 1892 
to 1895. A series of stations was es- 
tablished at different sites, extending 
in a line from the Pacific on the south, 
across the Andes, to the upper waters 
of the Amazon. The highest of these 
stations was that on the summit of El 
Misti, at an altitude of over 19,000 feet, 
which is the highest scientific station 
ever maintained. The climatic effects 
of a great mountain range ought to be 
well shown by the results obtained at 
these different stations. The present 
publication is only a small part of the 
whole work, which will occupy several 
volumes. 

Several of the publications during 
the past year have been contributions 
to the subject of variable stars. Volume 
47, part I, gives a discussion, by Mrs. 
W. P. Fleming, of the comparison stars 
for 222 variables. The greater part of 
these were discovered by means of pecu- 
liarities in their spectra. For this pur- 
pose, plates are made with a prism 
placed in front of the lens, and the rate 
of motion of the instrument is made 
to vary slightly from the apparent mo- 
tion of the stars. In this way the spectra 
of many stars are obtained on a single 


plate. ‘These spectra are generally of 
certain well-recognized types. Occasion- 
ally, however, peculiarities appear, 
which are worthy of special study. No 
star of Secchi’s third type, which has 
also the hydrogen lines bright, has yet 
been found, which is not a variable star. 
For the measurement of the changing 
brightness of the variables, a graded 
series of adjacent stars is necessary. 
The positions and magnitudes of these 
stars must be determined with great 
care. The present volume contains only 
a discussion of the comparison stars, 
while a later volume will give a study 
of the variables themselves. 

Another work of great utility, in the 
same line, is Miss Cannon’s Second 
Catalogue of Variable Stars, which forms 
part I of volume 55. Catalogues of 
variable stars have undergone a remark-- 
able growth. The first variable was dis- 
covered in 1639. Before that time the 
stars were regarded as immutable. The 
first catalogue of variable stars was com- 
piled by Argelander in 1844, and con- 
tained 18 such objects. The present 
catalogue contains 1957 variables, and 
this number does not include nearly 


1800 which have been found in the ' 


Magellanic Clouds. Altogether, about 
3750 variable stars are now known, of 
which about 2900 have been found at 
Harvard. 

Volume 52, part I, contains photo- 
metric observations of the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites made during the 
years 1878 to 1903. The superiority of 
these observations consists in the fact 
that they were photometric, instead of de- 
pending on simple observations of disap- 
pearance and reappearance. This method 
was devised by the Director in 1878. 

Volume 60, no. 3, is a study of the 
precise positions of Phoebe, the ninth 
satellite of Saturn, during the years 
1898 to 1904. 
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Numbers 4 and 5 of the same volume 
give results obtained by Miss Leavitt 
in her study of variable stars. The 
first part gives the positions, expressed 
in rectangular codrdinates, of 1777 vari- 
ables found in the Magellanic Clouds. 
The discovery of this surprising num- 
ber of variables in these interesting 
regions forms an important chapter in 
the history of variable stars. Num- 
ber 5 is entitled, “Ten Stars of the 
Algol Type.” The Algol Type is here 
regarded as including stars whose light- 
curves resemble that of B Lyrae, and 
others whose light varies continuously. 
It appears impossible to point out any 
definite line between such stars and 
those whose light-curve resembles that 
of Algol. 

Volume 62, part I, is the first volume 
of the southern zone, observed with the 
meridian circle, by Prof. Searle. Al- 
though much attention has been given 
during the administration of the present 
Director to physical problems in astro- 
nomy, the so-called astronomy of pre- 
cision has by no means been neglected. 
In 1870 the Observatory undertook to 
determine the positions of 8627 stars in 
a northern zone. This work formed part 
of the general system of zone observa- 
tions undertaken by the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft. This work was done by 
the late Prof. Rogers, and was pub- 
lished as volumes 15, 16, 25, 35, and 36, 
of the Annals of the Observatory. In 
1887, the Observatory undertook to 
determine the positions of the stars in a 
second zone as a part of the extension 
of this work, by the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft, to the southern stars. 
This work is now nearing completion, 
the present volume containing the ob- 
servations of the Fundamental Stars. 
The finished results will fill several vol- 
umes. 


S. I. Bailey, p ’88. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


During the past winter the experiment 
was tried of having a series of free pub- 
lic lectures on medical subjects given 
at the new medical buildings by various 
instructors connected with the School. 
The undertaking proved very success- 
ful. The lectures, 36 in all, were given 
at 8 o’clock on Saturday evenings and 
at 4 o’clock on Sunday afternoons, be- 
ginning Jan. 12 and ending May 12. 

The average attendance at the even- 
ing lectures was 127, at the afternoon 
lectures 259; the smallest number at any 
one lecture was 45, the largest, 400. 
Certain subjects were evidently more 
attractive than others, since stormy 
weather did not always prevent a large 
attendance, o. fair weather draw one. 
The audiences were of good character, 
much like those seen at the lectures of 
the Lowell Institute, and made up, so 
far as could be judged from observation, 
of intelligent persons earnestly desirous 
of obtaining information. After the lec- 
tures the speakers were asked many 
pertinent questions by those who had 
listened to them. All speakers testified 
to the uniformly respectful attention 
paid them, and many expressed the wish 
that their own students were as well 
behaved and as attentive. It is planned 
to give a similar but probably somewhat 
longer course of lectures this next year, 
and to add to them, if possible, one 
or more laboratory demonstrations on 
Sunday afternoons. 

During last year a new clinical labor- 
atory course was instituted under the 
control of the Department of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic, and under the 
immediate direction of Dr. H. F. Hewes. 
For several years there had been a grow- 
ing need for the medical students to 
have instruction and drill in a variety 
of clinical laboratory procedures which 
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had come into general use both in hos- 
pitals and private practice. This need 
had been met by instruction in several 
different departments, but did not prove 
satisfactory because the courses were not 
given by the clinical departments which 
best appreciate the kind of instruction 
in laboratory methods needed by the 
students for application in clinical work. 
A second defect was that the instruction 
was given at a time in-the student’s 
course prior to the beginning of his clin- 
ical work. As a consequence the time 
for this kind of work was changed to 
the second half of the second year and 
a course combining the work previously 
given by several departments was insti- 


_ tuted, to occupy daily the period from 


1 to 3 for a half-term. Dr. Hewes was 
assisted in this course by Drs. Adler, 
Overlander, Robbins, and Hall. As such 
work requires an equipment not pos- 
sessed by any single department (since 
it is a combination of histological, bac- 
teriological, physiological, and chemical 
methods) it was necessary to equip a 
separate laboratory. This has found 
quarters on the third and fourth floors of 
the Chemical Building. 

Next year this course will be contin- 
ued under the direction of Dr. Hewes, 
and the laboratory facilities will be ex- 
tended by the addition of the apparatus 
and equipment needed for special his- 
tological and pathological work. With 
these additions the Department of The- 
ory and Practice will have a laboratory 
in which almost any form of clinical 
investigation can be carried on and it 
is the purpose to make it a place in which 
will be centred a variety of clinical and 
experimental investigations carried on 
in connection with the clinics at the va- 
rious hospitals and by men engaged in 
clinical medicine. Moreover, it is in- 
tended that here may develop a clearing- 
house in which the medical men of New 


England may find help in the solution 
of their more difficult clinical problems 
needing laboratory assistance, and to 
which they may come for almost any 
form of clinical investigation. This gen- 
eral department will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. Henry A. Christian, As- 
sistant Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic. 

The clinical facilities of the Medical 
School have been increased this year 
through the appointment of Dr. H. A. 
Christian as physician-in-chief to the 
Carney Hospital. This will make pos- 
sible the extension of bedside teaching 
for fourth-year students, since Dr. Chris- 
tian will take a small section of fourth- 
year men on the half-day plan for prac- 
tical clinical instruction similar to that 
instituted two years ago at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. Further- 
more, since Dr. Christian has control of 
the clinic (both in- and out-patient) 
throughout the year, and appoints his 
assistants, it will be possible to combine 
work in this clinic with work in the clin- 
ical laboratory more readily than has 
been possible in the other clinics with 
their changing visiting men and system 
of appointments. 

Dr. John C. Phillips has given $5000 
to be used in the Department of Patho- 
logy and has expressed the intention of 
giving a similar sum yearly for several 
years. The money is to be expended 
under the advice of a committee com- 
posed of the Shattuck Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy, the Associate 
Professor of Pathology, and the donor. 
It will be used to increase the salaries of 
some of the present instructors, to pro- 
vide salaries for new instructors, and 
to promote, in any way deemed advis- 
able, research and the general efficiency 
of the department. 

At the meeting of the Corporation, 
May 27, Dr. O. K. F. Folin was ap- 
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pointed Associate Professor of Biological 
Chemistry. Dr. Folin’s researches have 
given him a position of authority in the 
chemistry of metabolism and in meth- 
ods of analysis in biochemical investiga- 
tion. His appointment will materially 
strengthen the Chemical Department. 
Arrangements have been made whereby 
he will teach and direct research in the 
Medical School and still maintain active 
work at the McLean Hospital, Waverley, 
where he has been Research Chemist 
during the past six years. 
F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

The Associates and students of Rad- 
cliffe College learned with deep sorrow 
of the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz, on June 27. Mrs. Agassiz, the 
first President of Radcliffe, served the 
College for 20 years. By her wise leader- 
ship and her dignified presence she 
brought the Harvard Annex and later, 
the more formal institution, Radcliffe 
College, into favor with the general pub- 
lic. She was a powerful influence in the 
development of hundreds of students of 
widely differing ages, temperaments, and 
tendencies, and by all of them she will 
always be held in lasting admiration 
and affection. She had a large share in 
determining the scholarly, social, and 
spiritual atmosphere of the College, 
and she made her work permanent be- 
cause she had the gift of imparting to 
her co-workers her understanding of 
the need of high educational opportun- 
ities for women, and of inspiring them 
with something of her own devotion. 
On another page of this issue Mr. Gil- 
man writes more fully in regard to Mrs. 
Agassiz. 

At the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ates, Frederick P. Cabot was re-elected 
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a member of the Council for seven years. 
The following members of the Academic 
Board were appointed for 1907-08: 
Professors E. L. Mark, S. M. Macvane, 
H. S. White, J. H. Wright, B. O. Peirce, 
A. A. Howard, G. L. Kittredge, C. H. 
Grandgent. Miss E. M. Hoppin has been 
re-appointed mistress of Bertram Hall 
for 1907-08. 

It is hoped that the new Grace Eliot 
Hall will be ready for the students at 
the beginning of the College year. The 
building has now progressed so far that it 
is very easy to imagine just what it will 
be when finished. Though the propor- 
tions and even the measurements of the 
new hall are like those of Bertram Hall, 
Mrs. David P. Kimball’s earlier gift to _ 
Radcliffe, the building is so partitioned 
that there are to be 43 bedrooms for stu- 
dents. These bedrooms are to be finished 
in natural wood, but the lower floor, with 
its white paint, will suggest the decorative 
treatment of Bertram Hall. The floors, 
however, will be kept much lighter in 
tone. Instead of paper, paint will be used 
on all walls, soft plain colors, making 
an excellent background for photo- 
graphs. The furnishing will all be very 
simple as in the first hall of residence. 
The College offers to supply only the 
absolutely necessary pieces of furniture, 
leaving each girl the opportunity to 
choose her own rugs, etc. Miss Grace E. 
Machado, of Salem, has been appointed 
mistress of Grace Eliot Hall, and will 
assume her duties in September. 

Radcliffe College completed in June 
a year of unusual prosperity in numbers: 
the whole number of students was great- 
er than ever before, 468 against 458, 
the largest number in any previous year; 
the Freshman Class was the largest the 
College has ever had, and degrees were 
conferred on more students than at 
any previous Commencement except in 
1904. 
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Agassiz House proves more service- 
able each year as a centre for the social 
life of the students. The cost of carrying 
on the house in a suitable manner may 
be estimated at a little less than $4000 
a year, the chief expenses being wages for 
service, coal, electricity, water, and re- 
pairs. The business of the lunch-room 
has not been so good as last year, al- 
though 4000 more luncheons were served 
than in 1905-06. ‘The expenses were 
greater by $400, and the average price 
paid for luncheon was less than before. 
‘To meet the expenses of the house every 
student registered in 1906-07 paid a fee 
of $5. Former students paid a volun- 
tary fee of $2. These receipts from fees 
of present and former students, with the 
fees charged for lighting on special occa- 
sions, were about $2500. ‘The rest of the 
expenses were met by the interest on the 
remainder of the original building-fund 
and gifts from friends of the College. 
Unfortunately non-resident membership 
greatly decreased this year, partly on ac- 
count of inadequate notification. Grad- 
uates and other former students may 
greatly help Agassiz House and all that 
it means to the College by making an- 
nually this subscription of $2. 

Mrs. W. G. Farlow has given $1000, 
the interest of which is to be used for 
the purchase of scientific and mathe- 
matical books for the Radcliffe College 
Library. 

A fund and scholarship of $2500, in 
memory of Captain Jonathan Fay, of 
Westboro, Mass., has been established 
for the benefit of students in Radcliffe 
College. The income of the fund is to be 
applied, first, to the expense of prepar- 
ing and issuing a diploma to be awarded 
to the member of each graduating class 
of the College who has shown the greatest 
ability, provided that it shall appear that 
it is issued for high scholarship, and that 
it belongs to the Captain Jonathan Fay 
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Fund and Scholarship. The balance of 
the income is to be paid at the close of 
the College year to such student in the 
College as the Academic Board shall con- 
sider most worthy of assistance. In order 
that a student may be eligible to receive 
a diploma or payment, both her father 
and her mother must have been born 
citizens of the United States. 

The fellowship of $500 offered to Rad- 
cliffe College for the coming year by the 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, for the investigation 
of social conditions, has been awarded 
to Grace Faulkner Ward, A.B. (Smith 
College) 1900, A.M. (Radcliffe College) 
1905. The fellowship of the Baltimore 
Association for the Promotion of the 
University Education of Women has been 
awarded for 1907-08 to Florence Par- 
thenia Lewis, A.B. (University of Texas) 
1897, A.M. 1898, A.M. (Radclitfe Col- 
lege) 1906. The European Fellowship 
of the Woman’s Education Association 
of Boston, and the Ottendorfer Me- 
morial Fellowship have been awarded 
to Gertrude Schoepperle, A.B. (Welles- 
ley) 1903, A.M. 1905, Radcliffe Gradu- 
ate Student, 1905-07. A prize of $50 of- 
fered by the Daughters of the Revolution 
for an essay on some subject pertaining 
to the American Revolution has been 
awarded to Blanche Evans Hazard, A.B. 
1907, for an essay on “The Services of 
Beaumarchais in the American Revolu- 
tion.” 

Special students are of two types: first, 
the very limited number, mostly women 
of considerable maturity, 25 years of age 
or over, who wish to study a particular 
subject, and have no intention of seeking 
a degree; second, those who, partly be- 
cause they come from schools where they 
have not been able to obtain a complete 
preparation, partly because they have 
not made in advance definite plans to 
come to college, are not fitted to present 
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themselves in the required number of 
subjects for admission to regular stand- 
ing. Each of those in the second group, 
if under 20 years of age, has so far been 
required to pass entrance examinations 
aggregating 20 points. In the spring of 
1907 it was proposed by the principals of 
certain private schools in Boston and the 
vicinity, and by the mothers of pupils in 
these schools, that a set of standard ex- 
aminations be established, primarily for 
girls who do not intend immediately to 
enter college, somewhat different in scope 
and aim from the present examinations. 
After consideration it was suggested that 
these pupils be encouraged to pass as 
many of the regular Harvard admission 
examinations as possible, and it was 
voted that a candidate coming from a 
school that has sent girls to Radcliffe 
College well prepared for admission to 
the Freshman Class, and bringing a state- 
ment from her teachers that she is thor- 
oughly fitted for college work in the 
courses which she intends to enter, will 
be admitted as a Special Student to take 
one or more courses on passing admis- 
sion examinations amounting to 16 points. 
A student thus admitted may perfectly 
well make good her entrance conditions, 
if she should in a later year decide to 
come to college, and obtain regular 
standing, partly by taking college courses 
which follow admission subjects, partly 
by taking additional admission examina- 
tions, at the June or September exam- 
ination periods in the year after she en- 
ters college. This plan is for 1907-08 
and 1908-09. 

The Senior Class have presented a 
large clock, which stands in’ the Living- 
Room. Class Day, June 19, proved an 
unusually pleasant and enjoyable even- 
ing. This year the refreshments were 
served not only in the yard, but also in 
Fay House and in Agassiz House, and 
after the formal reception, there was 
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dancing in the Living-Room and in the 
Gymnasium. ‘These two innovations 
divided satisfactorily the large number 
of guests. Saturday, June 22, the Class 
exercises were held in the Auditorium 
of Agassiz House. The Historian was 
Annie B. Tufts; the Poet, Margaret E. 
Rich; the Chorister, Mabel C. Osborne; 
the Prophet, Kathleen Drew. The other 
Class officers were: Marshal, Ruth Ben- 
nett: chairman of Class Day Committee, 
Ethel H. Lyons; chairman of Bacca- 
laureate Committee, Lucia C. Witherby. 
On Sunday, June 23, Dr. G. A. Gordon 
preached a remarkably forceful bacca- 
laureate sermon in the Shepard Memo- 
rial Church. His text was: “For ye are 
bought with a price.” 

The Commencement exercises were 
held at 4 v. x4. on June 25, in Sanders 
Theatre. The speakers were President 
Briggs and Rt. Hon. James Bryce, who 
had done Radcliffe the honor to come 
early to Cambridge in order that he 
might be present at the Radcliffe Com- 
mencement. Dr. S. M. Crothers offered 
prayer, and the Choral Society sang 
several selections, beginning with a 
Latin Ode, written by Prof. C. L. Smith, 
set to music by Prof. J. K. Paine. Presi- 
dent Briggs then spoke as follows: 


PRESIDENT BRIGGS’S ADDRESS. 


‘* The ripe man ought to be as old as young, 
As young as old.” 

“ Thus saith the poet, having in mind 
both man and woman. What more may 
a teacher not quite old, but no longer 
young, say to a graduating class? What 
may two score and ten say to one score 
and two? ‘Life is a voyage’ — we have 
all heard that; ‘a battle’ — we have 
all heard that; and though life is as 
much a voyage and battle as ever, we do 
not care to be told so again. ‘Earth is 
a desert drear,’ says a familiar hymn ; 
we do not care for that either — it is 
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blasphemy. Anybody may reduce earth 
to a desert drear for himself; but this 
is quite another matter. 

“T once heard my friend, Professor 
Wendell, denounce a speech he had 
made at Wellesley College. ‘What was 
the matter?’ I asked. ‘Wasn't it 
true?’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘that was the 
trouble with it.’ Speaking the great 
truths of life is like translating poetry. 
The spirit may refuse to change its 
house, and what we speak may be a 
bare prose mockery of what we see. 

“Not long ago I heard the President of 
the United States talk to as many Har- 
vard students as could be packed stand- 
ing into the Living-Room of the Union. 
Ever since, he has been misinterpreted 
and abused by those whom he cannot 
suit and whom, to do him justice, he 
does not try to suit; but only one hostile 
comment deserves mention here. His 
speech was characterized as ‘violent 
commonplaces.” ‘Commonplaces’: yet 
he stirred those boys as no other man in 
the world could stir them. He pleaded 
for an affirmative life, and no one whose 
blood was ycung could think a lazy 
thought. With scarcely an original 
phrase except ‘inflammation of the con- 
science,’ without a single doctrine that 
had not been preached ten thousand 
times, he spoke straight into the lives of 
nearly two thousand young men. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s speeches bear no out- 
ward resemblance to the ancient classics, 
but are like them in this one point: 
some persons say of them, ‘So far as they 
are true, they have been trite since time 
began’; others say, ‘This is the very 
wine of life.’ Nothing is so powerful as 
the commonplace: for the common- 
place is the true; nothing is so interest- 
ing as the commonplace; for the com- 
monplace is love and hate and death and 
life. All that the commonplace needs is 
an interpreter: 


““*A touch divine 
And the scaled eyeball owns the mystic rod; 
Visibly through his garden walketh God.’ 


***What has all this to do with us?’ 
I seem to hear you say. It has everything 
to do with you as human beings, as col- 
lege graduates, as Radcliffe graduates, 
and as women. If the danger of youth 
lies in the over-passionate and sanguine, 
the danger of middle life will lie in a kind 
of staleness. It is not only cheeks, it is 
hearts, that grow pale. You may miss 
what you want, or getting it you may 
find it empty. I remember saying to a 
friend, ‘I wonder why so many men 
run down morally, as they begin to grow 
old.’ He answered, ‘It is because at 
fifty a man gives up the fight.’, A morbid 
reply; yet too few of us are like that 
brave old poet who gloried in this world’s 
failures and incompleteness — who at 
seventy-seven could ‘greet the unseen 
with a cheer.’ 

“*Boarding-schools are vulgarly said to 
‘finish’ girls. How long will the gloss 
keep its lustre? College is said to furnish 
youth with ideals. Will those ideals 
‘wash’? And if they ‘wash,’ will they 
not rot or tear when exposed day by day 
and year by year to the corrosives and 
the mangles in the great steam laundry 
of the world? Nothing can be finished 
and &tay so without somebody’s labor- 
ing to keep it so. We work and work 
and work to maintain it — and sud- 
denly we are gone, and others are work- 
ing as we have worked to end as we have 
ended. In the twentieth century what 
we call the Devil, who is never behind 
the times, assails the better men and 
women through their depressed nervous 
systems till some of them say, ‘We are 
tired. What does it come to? Let it go.’ 
This is the temptation of the scholarly 
and the sensitive — of such as you. Here 
you have lived a life that brings the 
gathered glories of this ancient earth 


i 
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before your very eyes and bids you, with 
a voice at once sweet and strong, open 
your eyes and see. Cannot you keep 
through the coming years that poetry 
of the world which is its truth? 

“A physician whom many of us know 
was discussing the flippancy of young 
people among the mysteries before which 
their eldeys stand in awe. ‘A man be- 
gins to study science,’ he said, ‘and if 
he is a man of any size, he can’t go far 
without coming to something that keeps 
him reverent.’ ‘Nobility of soul was 
self-impelled to reverence,’ says the 
poet. Keep your reverence, and the 
light of your life will never burn low. 

“‘Some men would smile scornfully to 
hear me say that I know no institution of 
the higher learning more reverent than 
ours; and by ours I mean the great uni- 
versity of which this little college is to 
all intents and purposes a part. The 
Harvard spirit is pre-eminently reverent. 
It is not to be judged by select para- 
graphs from ‘Harvard Episodes’ or by 
the less sensitive pages of the Lampoon; 
it is to be judged by the lives of the great 
body of Harvard men. It is frequently 
said not to be reverent because people 
persist in confounding reverence with 
orthodoxy. Orthodoxy believes without 
testing. Orthodoxy, indeed, has been 
known to believe without testing, and to 
spread without caution, false reports of 
Harvard College. Harvard College is not 
what is called orthodox; but in the deep- 
est sense of the word she is reverent. She 
is the high-souled interpreter; and in 
some small measure like Christ, — who 
also was not orthodox, — she sees and 
makes known in the commonplace the 
divine. 

“When Professor Bliss Perry came to 
Harvard University, the Yale Alumni 
Weekly remarked, ‘He can, of course, 
not escape the tradition of the place into 
which he comes.‘ Happily for you, you 
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also cannot escape it. You cannot escape 
the noblest tradition of American learn- 
ing and American life — a tradition of 
the democratic, the upright, the reverent, 
the fearless — a tradition of unpreten- 
tious devotion. The leaven of Harvard 
goes on working, and in middle life and 
in old age, even as in youth, the Har- 
vard man in whom there is no help 
is put to shame. The service may be 
dangerous or it may be simply tiresome: 
if seen as he should see it and done as he 
should do it, it is never common or mean. 
As with men, so with women, to whom 
the gap between aspiration and daily 
duty is wider unless they learn to see in 
daily duty the dignity and the glory 
which reveal it as the fulfilment of as- 
piration. For you I can wish nothing 
better than a full draught of the spirit 
that has nurtured this University, and a 
return now and then to the fountain as 
fresh as it is old. 

“At a meeting of the Federation of 
Harvard Clubs, a Western graduate, of 
twenty years’ standing, talked to me 
about the Harvard Commencement cere- 
mony : ‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘you have 
it so often that you don’t care much 
about it ; but to some of us it is like what 
it is to an Episcopalian to hear the 
church service read in South Africa.’ 
You also, if you live rightly, will learn 
that neither distance nor time shall be 
able to separate you from the love of 
this College. With her growth you will 
grow; with her strength you will be 
strong; and in you, young or old, shall 
burn fires of her eternal youth.” 

Mr. Bryce was then introduced by 
President Briggs. Mr. Bryce gracefully 
expressed his pleasure in having this op- 
portunity to bring greetings from women 
students in England. He gave a brief 
sketch of the development of women’s 
colleges and of the progress during the 
last 40 years in University education of 
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women in England. He emphasized the 
excellent quality of intellectual work done 
by certain English college women. He 
explained the conflict of opinion over the 
granting of degrees to women, but at the 
same time he emphasized the willingness 
of the professors in Cambridge, Oxford, 
and other English universities to pro- 
vide the best instruction for them. Mr. 
Bryce said that he had an unusual inter- 
est in Radcliffe on account of his ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Whitman, and he 
expressed his appreciation of her power 
of sympathy and of her generosity. In 
speaking of her generosity to Radcliffe 
he explained how much more support 
American colleges receive than English 
colleges from private benefactions. Mr. 
Bryce then described the results that 
could be hoped for from the great ap- 
preciation by the present generation of 
the importance of the highest educa- 
tional opportunities. 

President Briggs then conferred de- 
grees on 98 candidates, — 78 Bachelors 
of Arts, 20 Masters of Arts. Of the 
Bachelors of Arts, 41 received the degree 
without distinction, 22 cum laude, 18 
magna cum laude, and 2 summa cum 
laude. One student received her degree 
as of 1906. Honors in Literature’ were 
awarded to Alcina Burrill Houghton for 
her work in Greek and German Litera- 
ture, Honors in History and Government 
to Ethel Jenney, LL.B., Highest Honors 
in History and Government to Blanche 
Evans Hazard, Honors in Philosophy to 
Alma Barnett and Etta Lincoln Davis. 
The Wilby Prize, given for the best orig- 
inal work in any department, was award- 
ed to Mabel Ellery Adams for a thesis 
entitled “ An inquiry into the condition of 
one hundred deaf persons who have been 
pupils at the Horace Mann School in 
Boston.” 

Admission examinations were held in 
June in Albany, N. Y.; Andover; Brook- 
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line; Chicago, Ill.; Concord, N. H.; 
Concord, Mass.; Fall River; Fitchburg; 
Lowell; Lynn; Manchester, N. H.; 
Milton; New York, N. Y.; Quincy; 
Springfield; Washington, Conn.; Worces- 
ter; Youngstown, O.; as well as in 
Cambridge. According to the returns 
made thus far 150 candidates presented 
themselves for their preliminary exam- 
inations, and 5 special students took en- 
trance examinations in a required num- 
ber of points. Of the final candidates, 
82 were admitted, 29 without conditions, 
53 with conditions. It is expected that 
23 others will complete their examina- 
tions in September. In addition 15 
students already admitted to College 
tried to remove admission conditions or 
took examinations for advanced stand- 
ing. Nine candidates took examinations 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Of the preliminary candidates, 18 
have already taken examinations in a few 
subjects, thus dividing their admission 
examinations in three parts instead of 
in two parts, as hitherto. 

The annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
Union took place at Greenleaf House on 
June 25, at noon. Schemes of work for 
the coming year were discussed and re- 
ferred to committees for investigation 
and report. The business meeting was 
followed by a breakfast, at which about 
70 members and guests were present. 
The following officers were elected for 
the coming year; Vice-pres., Bertha M. 
Howland; secretary, Mary L. Wessel- 
hoeft ; treasurer, Katharine McP. 
Howe ; director, Ella L. Cabot; nom- 
inating committee, Christina H. Baker, 
Hester Cunningham, Constance Willis- 
ton. During the year four issues of the 
Bulletin have come out, including, be- 
sides the usual news-items, a consider- 
able portion of Pres. Briggs’s Com- 
mencement address, and an article, by 
an undergraduate, on the cost of living 
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at Radcliffe; also an address by Mrs. 
Richard Cabot on “ How the Union can 
help Radcliffe,” in the publication and 
dissemination of which the Alumnae 
Association participated. 


ALUMNAE. 

The annual meeting of the Alumnae 
Association was held on Commencement 
Day in Agassiz House. The President, 
Miss Coes, occupied the chair. The 
Treasurer reported that the balance on 
hand was $960.90, an increase of $119.59 
since the last annual meeting. The ex- 
penses of the year included $69.50 spent 
for papering, painting, and furnishing 
the Alumnae Room in Fay House. About 
55 recent graduates became members 
of the Association during the year. 

The following committee was elected 
to nominate candidates for officers of the 
Association for 1908-11: Sara H. Rich- 
ardson, ’88 (chairman), Sarah M. Dean, 
95, Jean T. Edwards, ’98, Dora D. 
Babbitt, ’°00, Mary Almy, ’05. The 
Alumnae Library Committee reported 
that its efforts during the year had been 
devoted to completing the Equipment 
Fund, amounting in the fall to about 
$5000, which had been put aside while 
the Endowment Fund was being raised. 
The proceeds of the various entertain- 
ments given during the year, the largest 
of which was the Japanese féte, were 
$3281.36. A number of generous gifts 
from friends of the College, several of 
them members of the Radcliffe Auxili- 
ary, amounted to $3275. A gift of $250 
from the Class of 1900 and the sub- 
scriptions secured by individual Alumnae 
made a total of $13,900. The Students’ 
Aid Committee, which had been organ- 
ized in January, reported that the pro- 
ceeds of the entertainments given by the 
alumnae of Miss Brown’s School were 
$746.66. It was voted to send very cordial 
thanks to the alumnae of Miss Brown’s 
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School. It was voted that a permanent 
committee be appointed by the Chair to 
have charge of the Students’ Loan Fund, 
and to administer it and to add to it by 
whatever method seems best. The Chair 
appointed Alice G. Arnold, ’95, Eleanor 
W. Hutchison, ’01, and Therese Norton, 
06. The Committee on Distant Work 
reported that it was preparing an illus- 
trated pamphlet to describe the oppor- 
tunities offered by Radcliffe. The Com- 
mittee intends that these pamphlets shall 
be widely distributed. The balloting for 
Alumnae Associate resulted in the nom- 
ination of Elizabeth Briggs, ’87. 

At six o’clock there was a short re- 
ception in Agassiz House, after which 
the Alumnae, to the number of 274, at- 
tended the annual dinner in the Living- 
Room. There were ten guests. The 
speakers were Mr. E. B. Drew, Mr. H. 
A. Jones, Miss Irwin, Dr. S. M. Crothers, 
and Pres. Briggs. Mr. Drew disclaimed 
his ability to speak of the education of 
women in China but pointed out a few 
customs and manners, notably the habit 
of reverence, which he expressed a hope 
that the graduates of Radcliffe would 
practise. Mr. Jones interested his hearers 
in the problems which he said con- 
fronted a playwright of the present day, 
namely of writing a play acceptable to 
the managers and the audience which 
should treat of the realities of life instead 
of, invariably presenting the romantic 
love-story. Miss Irwin mentioned sev- 
eral important positions which have re- 
cently been filled by Radcliffe graduates 
and advised the Alumnae to accept more 
freely than hitherto positions in distant 
places. Dr. Crothers gave a diverting ac- 
count of his visits to a few women’s col- 
leges at this Commencement season, and 
indulged in certain reflections, largely 
optimistic, on the results of the college 
education of American women. Mr. 
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eral amusing anecdotes, some of which 
pointed a moral. 

The following former students have 
received positions for 1907-08: Anna L. 
Muzzey, ’00, is to be director of the 
gymnasium for girls in the High School, 
Akron, O.; Mabel Wolcott Brown, 00, 
is in charge of the Massachusetts Build- 
ing in the Jamestown Exposition; Rachel 
Hibbard, ’02, is to be instructor in Ger- 
man at the College for Women of West- 
ern Reserve University; Caroline Man- 
ning, 04-05, ’06-07, A.M. ’07, is to 
carry on investigation in New York for 
the national board of the Y. W. C. A.; 
Mary A. Averill; 04-05, ’06-07, A.M. 
’07, is to teach in the High School, Hyde 
Park; Winifred Meyer, ’04-06, in the 
Walnut Place School, Germantown, Pa.; 
Florence H. French, ’06, in the High 
School, Watertown; Margaret Wheel- 
wright, ’06, in Miss Kearney’s School, 
New York; Marion Daniels, ’07, in the 
High School, Webster; Ethel L. Sutton, 
07, in the High School, Middletown, 
Conn.; Jean W. Fisher, ’05-07, in 
Bradford Academy, Bradford; Mary F. 
Coble, ’05-06, in the State Normal 
School, Brockport, N. Y.; Harriet Peet, 
06-07, in the Salem Normal School; 
Cornelia C. Ward, ’06-07, A.M. ’07, 
in the High School Department of the 
Normal College of the City of New York. 
Ruth Richards, ’06, is to be Secretary 
at the School for Social Workers, Bos- 
ton; Edith G. Reeves, ’07, is to be as- 
sistant in English in Mount Holyoke 
College; Margerie B. Woodworth, ’07, is 
to study in the School for Social Work- 
ers, Boston. Elizabeth Briggs, ’87, was 
a reader in History, and Grace H. 
Macurdy, °88, was a reader in Greek 
for the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1907. 


MARRIAGES. 
1900. Mabel Veazie Arnold to Rufus 
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Edward Miles, at Cambridge, June 
1, 1907. 

1901. Linda Washburn Seaver to Dr. 
Hartley Wales Thayer, at West 
Newton, June 29, 1907. 

1902. Martha Dolman to Dr. Charles 
E. M. Loux, at Butte, Mont., June 
28, 1907. 

1902. Esther Fisher Hallowell to Arthur 
Holdrege Morse, at West Medford, 
Aug. 8, 1907. 

1903. Sigrid Eckman to David Ray- 
mond Curtiss, at Roxbury, June 
25, 1907. 

1904. Lilian Cutten to Francis Ed- 
ward Slattery, at Roxbury, June 5, 
1907. 

1897-98. Helen Russell Davis to Charles 
Warren Locke, at St. Paul, Minn., 
June 29, 1907. 

1901-03. Florence Judd to Donald C. 
Bartholomew, June 8, 1907. 
1901-02, 1905-07. Helen MacGregor 
Hanscom to William Holway Hill, 

at Wellesley, June 27, 1907. 

A.M. 1903. Mary Hannah Augusta Fife 
to Eugene Emerson, at Kenora, 
Ont., July 3, 1907. 

1908-04, 1905-06. Louise Lounsbury to 
Benjamin Baer Shedd, at Waltham 
June 18, 1907. 

1902-03. Jane Welles Sargent to Dr. 
David Cheever, at South Natick, 
June 8, 1907. 

A.M. 1906. Elsa Hillyer White to Fran- 
cis Louis Lavertu, at Cambridge, 
July 2, 1907. 

Mary Coes, R. ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


For several days before Class Day the 
superstitious were gloomily confiding to 
their friends that this was the seventh 
year since the day had been rainy, and 
that it was useless to hope for pleasant 
weather. As the Senior Spread broke up 
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it looked as though this prophecy might 
come true, for rain was beginning to fall. 
Early in the morning, however, the 
clouds cleared away and the sun came 
out clear and scorching, not to be hidden 
during the entire day. It was ideal Class 
Day weather, for cool breezes were to be 
found everywhere and the heat was 
never oppressive. It was a busy day for 
every one, but most of all for the Seniors. 
At nine o’clock they attended Chapel, 
where the prayer was delivered by Dr. 
Peabody. Shortly after 10 o'clock guests 
began to arrive for the Sanders Theatre 
exercises, most of them the immediate 
families of members of the graduating 
Class. At 11 the Seniors arrived headed 
by a band, and so long was the proces- 
sion that nearly a quarter of an hour 
elapsed before every one was seated. 
After a prayer by Dr. Peabody, S. T. 
Gano delivered the Oration, and H. 
Hagedorn, Jr., the Poem, and the Ode 
by W. Goodwin was rendered. The 
Poem especially brought forth much fav- 
rable comment. 

Early in the afternoon the larger part 
‘of the crowd poured in to attend the va- 
rious spreads, and to enjoy the music in 
the Yard. The most serious hitch in the 
program occurred shortly before the 
Stadium exercises. The seats were sched- 
uled to be opened at 3.45, but it was after 
4 when the ever-increasing crowd, with 
practically no shelter from the glare 
of the sun and cut off from the breeze 
by the Stadium, were finally admitted. 
After a short wait a band was heard ap- 
proaching and soon the graduates began 
to march into the enclosed semicircular 
space at the end of the Stadium. The 
Greek Play scenery of last year sepa- 
rated this section from the rest of the 
field. Following the older graduates, the 
more recent classes came in large num- 
bers, announcing their arrival by dis- 
tinctive cheers and songs. Then fol- 
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lowed the undergraduates and finally 
the Seniors. The Ivy Oration, by D. W. 
Streeter, contained some good jokes, but 
the humor was not all of equal quality 
and one or two references seemed in 
rather poor taste. There was the usual 
cheering by the various classes, singing 
by the Glee Club, and the presentation 
of the colors to the Freshman Class. 
During this time the ushers had been 
distributing heaping baskets of confetti, 
and before the exercises were over the 
shower began. ‘The bright colored 
streamers caught over the wires strung 
across for the purpose and the smaller 
variety fell like rain. A friendly fight 
was soon started between those in the 
front rows and the graduates and un- 
dergraduates on the track below. Con- 
fetti mixed with fresh cut grass flew 
about in great masses until the mélée 
ended through exhaustion of the con- 
testants. 

Numerous spreads then occupied the 
attention of the visitors and after dark 
the illumination in the Yard attracted 
a large but good-natured crowd. The 
Union Spread was even better attended 
than last year, and in the evening danc- 
ing was provided there as well as in 
Memorial Hall and the Gymnasium. 
But it was the sort of a night more 
adapted to listening to the bands and the 
Glee Club than to dancing, and the ma- 
jority of the crowd were content to find 
séats in chairs or on the grass and to 
watch the flickering lights, and the ever- 
interesting passers-by. Taken alto- 
gether the 1907 Class Day was a great 
success. With a victory over Yale the 
day before and auspicious weather for 
all the accompanying festivities, the 
Class of 1907 was able to entertain 
its friends under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

The most important change was in the 
ticket arrangements, and that the pre- 
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cautions taken to prevent an undesirable 
element from entering the Yard were 
successful was shown by the compara- 
tive quiet which prevailed during the 
evening. 

The University musical clubs have 
been very active during the spring. Be- 
sides a concert given at the Harvard Club 
of New York, a trip was taken to Ithaca 
and a dual concert with Cornell was 
given on the night before the boat-race. 
The members of the musical clubs as well 
as those who accompanied the crew were 
loud in expressing their appreciation of 
the courtesies shown to them by the 
members of Cornell University. ‘There 
has been more or less criticism of the 
musical clubs for giving members of the 
University so few chances to hear them, 
and in response to this demand a con- 
cert was arranged in Sanders Theatre 
on the night before the Yale Game. The 
time proved especially auspicious, as a 
large number of visitors were in Cam- 
bridge for Class Day week, and the au- 
dience was large and appreciative. 

Early in June the Seniors held their 
usual picnic at Nantasket Beach, and it 
was a tired and sun-burned party that re- 
turned to Cambridge that night. In or- 
der that no one might oversleep this great 
occasion, a cornet and drum were pa- 
raded round the Yard several hours be- 
fore the time for starting. The dinner 
was of course of sea foods, and both be- 
fore and after eating the dignified up- 
per classmen disported themselves in a 
variety of ways. There were ball games, 
as usual, but the water proved so cold 
that few ventured to join in the annual 
swim. The Senior Dinner was not held 
until the Monday after Class Day. 

A communication in the Crimson ad- 
vocating more appropriate words for 
“Fair Harvard” has been the cause of 
considerable discussion on both sides of 
the question. In order, possibly, to ridi- 


cule away this suggestion the Lampoon 
printed several revised verses which were 
undeniably funny, but hardly in keeping 
with the sentiments attached to the song. 
Many feel that the present words are 
somewhat ridiculous when sung at a 
ball game or after a mass meeting, and 
while the original words will always be 
considered appropriate for occasions 
such as Commencement, it is generally 
felt that more suitable verses could: be 
written for other occasions, without 
cheapening the value of the song. Such 
a substitution is likely, however, to meet 
with considerable opposition. 

The Memorial Society is planning a 
celebration to commemorate the 300th 
anniversary of the birth of John Har- 
vard. This society is seeking to enlist 
the support of the undergraduates in this 
matter, and it is possible that the exer- 
cises will be general. The nature and 
extent of the celebration will not be set- 
tled until it is seen how far the under- 
graduates endorse the lead taken by the 
Memorial Society. At the annual Me- 
morial Day exercises in Sanders Thea- 
tre the address was given by A. D. Hill, 
1°94, and the prayer by the Rev. G. F. 
Moore. 

Entertainments and lectures were rare 
toward the end of the spring. The mem- 
bers of the University enjoyed a novel 
experience on the evening of May 14, 
when a play was given by Chinese stu- 
dents, partly in English and partly in 
Chinese. The actors were all under- 
graduates and gave the performance for 
the benefit of their countrymen wha 
were suffering from a famine. A sub- 
stantial sum was contributed. Another 
benefit entertainment was arranged to 
help pay the salary of E. C. Carter, ’00, 
who is maintained by the Harvard Mis- 
sion as a missionary in China. It con- 
sisted of the most successful parts of sev- 
eral of the amateur plays which have 
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been given this spring in Cambridge. 
On May 16, the Social Union held its 
annual vaudeville performance, con- 
sisting of dancing, impersonations and 
other selections by graduates and under- 
graduates. 

A topic which occasioned much com- 
ment during the latter part of the Col- 
lege year was ‘the Young Instructor.’ 
The question came up as a result of a 
sweeping editorial condemnation of the 
instructor system in the Monthly. The 
primary cause for this attack was prob- 
ably the result of dissatisfaction on the 
part of Seniors at having their written 
work corrected by men in their own 
Class who had graduated in three years, 
but the article was directed also at those 
instructors who had been out of College 
only a year or two. The first objection 
met with very general approval, but the 
instructor system as a whole suffered 
no serious damage. 

Among the distinguished men who 
have visited the University during the 
past year, one of the most interesting was 
General Kuroki, the famous Japanese 
commander. A luncheon in the Union 
and cheering in front of University Hall 
formed a part of his entertainment. 

At the final trials for the Boylston 
Prizes in Elocution, held in Sanders 
Theatre on May 9, the first two prizes 
were awarded to]. L. Sharfman, ’07, and 
G. J. Hirsch, ’07, and the second prizes 
to A. R. Ellis, ’07, M. Allen, ’08, and E. 
F. Tyson, ’07. The Garrison Prize was 
won for the second time by R. E. Rogers, 
*09, who contributed a poem on “'Tschai- 
kowsky.” Last year Rogers’s subject was 
“Serge Witte.” The Billings Prize for 
pulpit delivery was divided as follows: 
first prize of $50 to H. J. Loken, 3Dv.; 
two second prizes of $25 each to P. Per- 
kins, 1Dv., and E. M. Slocombe, 3Dv. 

The Political Club has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for next year: Pres., H. 
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M. Gilmore, ’08; vice-pres., H. Chan- 
ning, 08; sec., E. R. Lewis, 08. — The 
officers of Randall Hall are: Pres., H. 
k. Alden, 1G.; vice-pres., H. S. Blair, 
"08; sec.-treas., S. F. Peavey, 1L. The 
directors are: Graduate Schools, G. 
H. Cutter, 2L., A. H. Elder, ’07, C. B. 
Ames, 2Dv.; 1908 — F. Izard, D. O. 
Slater; 1909—H. W. Hines, O. L. 
M. H. Lyding, R. M. Middlemass, C. 
H. Watkins; 1910—E. P. Eldredge, 
M. J. Leonard. — The Debating Council 
will be managed by the following officers: 
Pres., E. R. Lewis, ’08; vice-pres., F. 
Schenck, 09; manager, W. J. Mack, 
08; sec., J. S. Davis, 08; treas., G. C. 
Good, ’09; librarian, O. L. M. H. 
Lyding, ’09. — The Advocate has elected 
as regular editors J. L. Warren, ’08, A. 
Whitman, ’09, and W. G. Tinckan- 
Fernandez, ’10; and as a business edi- 
tor, M. W. Weeks, ’09. — The Crimson 
has elected the following editors: H. T. 
Gleason, ’09, K. S. Cate, ’09, T. S. 
Green, ’09, E. N. Bennett, ’10, and G. 
Putnam, Jr., ’10. 
D. S. Brigham, ’08. 


ATHLETICS. 
Baseball. 


The Baseball Team ended an other- 
wise moderately successful season by 
a victory over Yale in New York. Of the 
22 regular games played the Univers- 
ity team won 15, losing twice to Prince- 
ton and once each to Dartmouth, Brown, 
Bowdoin, Cornell, and Yale. The weak- 
ness of the team at the bat was partly 
compensated for by eleventh-hour rallies, 
and four out of five ten-inning games 
were won. A notable feature of the sea- 
son was a double victory over Holy 
Cross, a team which Harvard had not 
beaten previously for four years, nor in 
Worcester for eight years. The Yale 
series should have been won in two 
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games, but in the New Haven game 
Hartford’s arm had not recovered from 
the strain of the Holy Cross and first 
Yale games, and Yale won by a spec- 
tacular batting streak. In New York, 
Hartford’s control was practically per- 
fect in spite of the rain, which was com- 
ing down fast before the game ended, 
and Yale was unable to earn a run. 
Hartford’s hitting was a feature of the 
final game, for he scored three runs him- 
self and brought in three others by 
timely hits. 
The scores for the season are as fol- 
lows: 
April 6. H., 11; Vermont, 6. 
17. H., 8; Annapolis, 1. 
18. H., 4; Annapolis, 0. 
20. H., 10; West Point, 4. 
27. H., 3; Dartmouth, 4. 
29. H., 3; Maine, 1. 
May 1. H., 2; Amherst, 0. 
4. H., 1; Holy Cross, 0 (10 innings). 
8. H., 3; Williams, 2 (10 innings). 
11. H., 0; Cornell, 1 (10 innings). 
15. H., 16; Exeter, 0. 
18. H., 0; Princeton, 1. 
22. H., 4; Andover, 3 (10 innings). 
25. H., 3; Princeton, 8. 
29. H.,0; Brown, 1. 
June 1. H., 1; Cornell, 0. 
8. H., 2; Columbia, 1. 
12. H., 4; Bowdoin, 5. 
15. H., 2; Holy Cross, 1. 
20. H., 2; Yale, 1 (10in.), Cambridge. 
25. H., 6; Yale, 14, New Haven. 
29. H., 7; Yale, 2, New York. 


The Yale Series. 

The first game, played in Cambridge 
on June 20, the day before Class Day, 
was well played throughout and should 
have been won by Harvard long before 
the 10th inning. It was comparatively 
easy to fill the bases, but Van Vleck 
strengthened at critical points and was 
aided by the fact that it depended on the 
foot of the batting list to bring in the 
runs. Yale scored first in the seventh, 
the only inning in which Hartford al- 
lowed two hits. In the next inning 
Pounds batted for Dana, and his timely 
hit brought in the tieing run. In the 
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tenth, two hits and a costly error allowed 
Harvard to win the game. In fielding, 
the honors all went to Harvard, Capt. 
Dexter assisting in a brilliant double 
play. The summary: 


HARVARD. 
ABSORB. BA BOs a Re 
Leonard.3b..... 5 0 2 4 1 1 
Briggs, 1 b....... 486 @ © 2-s 
COREE Oss sce 8S O 1 % @.4 
i a Ss 2 § 1 1 0 
Molen. 2°0:;...;... os. 4 4 aie 2 We 
Lo ee ee: ae a ne a | 
Harvey, c.f...... es @ 68 FF @ ¢€ 
Lee Be eee zs 2 0. @, 2 © 
Pounds, f51.. 5. cr wet. & 6 8 
Hartford, p...... ss Ff 8 ts & @ 
Totals.-.-... 34. 2 8 30 14 «#1 
YALE. 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. BE. 
Chae. 0.6 & O CO Tt 8 @ 
Madden, |. f...... - OO Oo 3 
Kinney, 3b...... a © 1 1 1 ®@ 
AS Se 423 8 2 © 
Canin, 2b:. .. ss. a 8 © 2 3 3 
Cushing, 1b...... 4 09 2W @ @ 
Church, c. f...... 4 0 © Ff | © 
Williams,s.s..... 3 0 1 2 4 0 
VER VOR f..... 3 0 OO @ 4 1 
Totals,..... 33 1 6 26% 14 4 


* One out when winning run was scored. 


Innings 1 23 456789 10 
Harvard. 000000010 1—2 
Yaless..« 000) 0.0 0:0, 1, 0-0 O—1 


Earned runs: Yale, 1. Two-base hits: 
Leonard, Jones. Left on bases: Harvard, 11; 
Yale, 3. Struck out: — by Hartford: Jones, 
Church, 2, Van Vleck, 2; by Van Vleck: 
Briggs, 2, Currier, Dexter, Hartford, 2. 
Bases on balls: off Van Vleck, 3. Double 
plays: Dexter to McCall; Simons to Briggs 
to Leonard. Stolen bases: Leonard, 2, 
Dexter, Harvey, Hartford. Sacrifice hits: 
Camp, Simons. Hit by pitcher: Dana. Um- 
pire: Smith. Time: 2 h. 9 m. 


The New Haven Game, June 25. 

In the second game, neither Hartford 
nor Brennan was able to puzzle the 
Yale batsmen, and after 13 runs had 
been scored, Slater was put in and held 
Yale down to one hit. The fast condition 
of the field proved a handicap in fielding 
and by lucky outfield hits Yale scored 
three home runs. The summary: 


—rmagnere sw —— 
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HARVARD. 
AB R. BH.PO. A. B. 
Seonerd,3b:.... 6 tf 383 1 2 1 
Briggs, 1 b....... a2 aig? se8 2 
a S © A 12. ALD 
Howe, c . oe a ow oe 1 
Poweas*...... . A 2 Hoe 
Dexter, l. f....... 5 0 0 5 0 O 
McCall, b....... —-_ Oo DD B28 
LSS eee 4 0 1 i © #8 
Simons, s. s,..... 44 1 a 
Hartford, p...... : © 2.98 2 a 
Brennan, p...... 2: ®- © 8 tft ®@ 
ee 2 1 1 ae i | 
Harvey,c.f...... 3 1 1 © ® ® 
Pritchett,**..... 0 1 0 0 0 O 
Totals ..... 38 6 10 24 9 7 
* Batted for Howe in ninth. 
** Batted for Harvey in ninth. 
YALE 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
> eee Ss 2 2 & 2B 2 
Clifford, c. f...... ye 2 22 CS 
Kinney, 3b...... > 8 3 2 2 @ 
Cushing, 1b...... 4 0 0138 0 0 
Camp, 2 b...... Ss 2 2&@ 2 2 ti 
Madden, |. f...... 2 2. 2 2 oe ve 
Williams,s.s..... 4 3 3 2 5 1 
Church, r.f...... 4 2 2 2 0 @0O 
Meyer, p........ S 2.4 a 2S 
AMES. 2.055 38 14 15 27 17 4 
Innings 1 2 3 45 67 8 9 
Harvard.1 0100000 46 
Tae ....2 7 13 80 1 0 8 O—l 


Earned runs: Harvard, 3; Yale, 9. Home 
runs: Kinney, Williams, Church. Two-base 
hits: Dana, Harvey, Williams. Left on bases: 
Harvard, 8; Yale, 5. Struck out—by Bren- 
nan: Jones; by Slater: Cushing, Meyer; by 
Meyer: Briggs, Howe, Simons. Baseson balls: 
off Hartford, 2; off Slater, 2; off Meyer, 3. 
Double play: Simons to McCall to Briggs. 
Stolen bases: Leonard, Jones, Kinney, 2, 
Meyer. Sacrifice hits: Jones, Meyer. Wild 
pitches: Meyer, Hartford. Passed 
Currier. Umpire: Smith. Time: 2 h. 


The Third Game, June 29. 

In the deciding game in New York, 
Harvard took the lead in the second in- 
ning by scoring three runs. Meyer was 
batted from the box in two innings and 
Van Vleck was not hard to hit. Yale’s 
first run resulted from a base on balls, 
a safe hit, and a long fly, and the second 
from a wild throw by Leonard. Most of 
the errors were due to the rain and the 
slippery field. The summary: 


ball: 
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HARVARD. 

A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. EL 
loomerd,3b..... 4 0 2 1 1°21 
Briggs, 1b....... 52) 1. & 2 ® 
Currier, c....... wee BaD SB. 
Dexter, |. f. 4 © 0 2 PD ®@ 
McCall, 2b...... 2.2 2 4. 
eS a a RA. Bim 28 
Simons, s. s...... 2 : 2 2 3 
Hartford, p...... 2s 8 3 82 ® 
Harvey,c.f...... > © DB 2 8 

TOUS ....0 347 9 26710. 4 
* Church out in fifth for cutting third base. 

YALE. 

A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E 
ee ree e © 7 a. 2 @ 
Clifford, c. f...... 2b = Oo 
Kinney, 3b......  » 2 mer om 
Ce. e,.... & ©. D0 16 2 © 
arn, 2 D...:..... ae. SF ate 
Madden, l.f...... a: 6 8 2 2 2 
Williams, s.s..... 2 a @ Ae. eS 
Church, r. f...... 3 2 1 2 8 8 
ee See . @ 8 8 8 8 
Mb. D..... @ t 2.0 83 8 

DORE. ocke 5 31 2 5 27 16 6 
Innings 1283465678 9 
Harvard. 0 3 0102 00 1-—7 
Yale.... 00001001 0—2 

Earned runs: Harvard, 5. Home run: 


Simons. Two-base hits: Hartford, 2; Van 
Vleck. Left on bases: Harvard, 5; Yale, 4. 
Struck out— by Meyer: Harvey;' by Van 
Vleck: Briggs, Dexter, Hartford; by Hart- 
ford: Jones, Clifford, Cushing, Madden, Van 
Vleck. Bases on balls: off Hartford, 1; off 
Van Vleck, 1. Double play: Simons to 
Briggs. Stolen bases: Leonard, Williams, 
Church. Sacrifice hits: Dana, Simons, 2, 


Harvey. Wild pitch: Van Vleck. Umpire: 
Smith. Time: 2 h. 10 m. 
BATTING AVERAGES, 1907. PER 
A.B. B.H. CENT. 
le Se 22 9 .409 
i ee Sen 9 3 .333 
LO Ea 77 24 .312 
Teonernd, 3 b...... 26. 59 18 305 
ee 81 18 .222 
PE NB sca 'c'a's wes 82 18 .219 
Ln iS See 83 18 217 
Lk a TS ae 92 19 .207 
RT Ses sie 5 We 'ae 5 1 -200 
Hemble, 3 b.... 0.6550 5 1 -200 
A, eee 60 10 .166 
LS eee 55 9 164 
ae 22 3 136 
eS ee 30 4 133 
RED ae 18 1 .055 
BIGAMAD, D...0...65%. 18 1 .055 
Bush, p 4 0 .000 
Es Serene 1 0 .000 
OS eee 2 0 -000 
Team 725 «157 .217 
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FIELDING AVERAGES, 1907. PER 

£0; 4: 2; CENT. 

Harvey,c.f.,r.f.... 27 3 0 1.000 
Brennan, Pp. .....0s y tr 1.000 
Kemble,3b. ...... 1 4 © 1.000 
i 2 @ 8 1.000 
Sere eo 2 0 1.000 
Cartel, 65.55. 688006 143 23 2 .988 
py ES Ef Sere 226 9 9 963 
oe ae Be Sane gree a ee .952 
per @. Of, «..:%, O52 1% 4 .952 
TO oS Sicstavte 1. 2 3k .923 
ORE: Te... avecks Se Ve ae -920 
MoGell, 2b: 3.25... 52 59 12 .902 
Pounds,c.f.,r.f. .. 12 1 2 .867 
Hartford, p....... 4 ee Sy SB 865 
Leonard, 3 b....... 16 32 8 .857 
Pritchett,3b....... 4 11 3 833 
BUDORS BB. c55 83.06 29 47 16 826 
Ji rr 546 256 63 .931 


After the final Yale game, C. R. 
Leonard, ’08, regular third baseman for 
three years, was unanimously chosen 
captain of the nine. ° 

The Freshman baseball team had an 
unusually successful season, winning all 
of its games except the second with Yale, 
1910. The team was captained by C. L. 
Lanigan, the former Andover pitcher, 
who while there won games from Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton. 

In the Upper Class series the Seniors 
were beaten by the Sophomores, 7 to 5, 
and by the Juniors, 11 to 1. The Juniors 
defeated the Sophomores, 2 to 0, in the 
final game, thus winning the champion- 
ship. In this game, Slater, pitching for 
1908, allowed no one to reach first base. 

The Second Nine had an unsatisfac- 
tory season, ending with an overwhelm- 
ing defeat by the University of Ver- 
mont. 


Rowing. 

For the third successive year, a race 
with Cornell was held and lost. The 
contest took place on Lake Cayuga, 
Ithaca, on May 29. The race was a hard 
pull throughout and Cornell finally won 
from sheer strength, by less than one 
length. The course was two miles, and 


for over a mile Harvard kept in the lead, 
rowing a faster stroke. Cornell then 
spurted and kept ahead for the rest of 
the way. The Harvard crew had under- 
gone numerous shifts since the Colum- 
bia race and was severely handicapped 
by the loss of Glass, who was sick with 
mumps. The crews rowed in the follow- 
ing order: 

Cornell: Stroke, Cox; 7, Stowell; 6, Goodier; 
5, Gavett; 4, Gracy; 3, Proletto; 2, Dods; 
bow, Newman; cox., Taylor. Time, 11m., 
aie Stroke, Farley; 7, Richardson; 
6, Bacon; 5, Severance; 4, Lunt; 3, Faulk- 


ner; 2, Fish; bow, Tappan; cox., Blagden. 
Time, 11m., 34s. 


The Beacon Cup Race for Class crews, 
held on May 17, was won by the Fresh- 
men, followed by the other classes in 
reverse order. The Carroll Cup Race 
for single shells was rowed on the same 
day and was won by C. Wiggins, ’08. 
The second crew was not sent to the 
American Henley at Philadelphia this 
year. The Freshman crew won second 
place there in the second eight-oared 
race, being beaten by the Yale second 
crew, and passing the Pennsylvania 
Freshmen at the finish. The Worcester 
High School crew defeated the 1909 
crew on Lake Quinsigamond on May 
25. E. C. Bacon was elected captain of 
the Freshman crew. 


THE NEW LONDON RACES. 

The annual races with Yale began on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 26. The 
Freshman fours rowed a mile upstream. 
The tide was running in strongly and 
made the boats very unsteady. At the 
crack of the pistol Harvard jumped to 
the lead and held it over the whole mile. 
Yale early began to go to pieces and at 
the three quarters they were rowing rag- 
gedly, with the stroke seemingly the 
worst man in the crew. The Harvard 
crew was rowing a lower stroke and was 





q 
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much smoother. But in the last spurt the 
form of the Yale men picked up and it 
was a pretty sight to see the two crews 
straining every nerve to get the lead. 
Then Maxwell hit it up and the Harvard 
four crossed the line a winner by three 
quarters of a length in 5m. 32s. 


Harvard Freshman Four. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 
St. F. R. Maxwell 155 511 19 
3. G. Hadden 169 602 19 
2. C. Loring. 160 510 19 
Bow. F. A. Forster 165 600 20 
Cox. M.A. King 80 506 21 


Average weight of four, 1644 pounds. 


Yale Freshman Four. 


Wt. Ht. Age 
St. E. A. Morse 150 5 09% 19 
3. J. S. Robert 157 511 19 
2. F. C. Hunt 170 6 004 19 
Bow. Harold Hunsiker 145 5114 19 
Cox. G. L. Buis, Jr. 1154 507 18 


Average weight of four, 1554 pounds 


Immediately after this came the grad- 
uates’ eights. Perkins had his Harvard 
crew almost ready when word was re- 
ceived that George Derby, who was to 
row 3, could not arrive in time. Then 
the Yale eight paddled up to the float 
with a hard-luck story." Among the con- 
ditions under which the Graves Cup 
was given is one stipulating that the 
men must have been ’Varsity oarsmen 
and at least three years out of college. 
As Yale could not muster the requisite 
number of men they requisitioned Whit- 
tier, who stroked the crew two years 
ago. Harvard consented to the change 
and then put Newhall, of last year’s 
’Varsity, in at 7. 

At about 6.30 the crews were off. Both 
crews went at the same time, with the 
Yale men rowing the higher stroke. For 
half the distance it was nip-and-tuck; 
then the Yale men went to pieces and 
Warmouth and Adams lost their oars 
several times. Both men were in bad 


shape, while the Harvard men were row- 
ing better and Blake was hitting up the 
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stroke. In the last hundred yards Har- 
vard’s shell leaped forward and went 
over the line a winner by two lengths, 
with every man up. Time: 2m. 20s. 

Harvard : Stroke, Blake, '99; 7, Newhall, 
06; 6, Perkins, ’99; 5, Lawrence, ’03; 4, 
Bancroft, 02; 3, Ayer, '02; 2, McGrew, ’03; 
bow, Marvin; cox., Blagden. 

Yale: Stroke, Strong; 7, Mitchell; 6, 
Cameron; 5, Coffin; 4, Warmouth; 3, Whit- 
tier; 2, Adams; bow, Thomas; cox., Byers. 


The ’Varsity Race. 

Hard luck, or the unexpected, which 
had pursued the Harvard ’Varsity squad 
throughout the spring, continued to the 
end; so that only the day before the race 
it was announced that Glass, who had 
been rowing at no. 6, had been with- 
drawn. He had a chill Tuesday night, 
and as his unfavorable condition did not 
diminish on Wednesday, Lunt, who had 
rowed at no. 2 in the Four Oar, was sub- 
stituted for him. Lunt rowed at no. 4, 
and Capt. Bacon moved from 4 to 6. 
Glass was the strongest man in the boat; 
Bacon rowed better at 4 than at 6; Lunt 
had never rowed 4 miles, and was not in 
the best condition, having recently suf- 
fered from boils. How much these facts 
influenced the result of the race each per- 
son can speculate as his fancy dictates. 

The race was to have been started at 
1.30 p. m. Thursday, but a high wind 
caused its postponement till 7.15 that 
evening. It was rowed upstream, with 
fair conditions of water. Harvard had 
the easterly side of the river. At the half- 
mile Yale led by two seconds, at the 
mile, Harvard drew up even; and so they 
went, bow to bow, even at the 24 miles 
stake; even at 3 miles; even at 34 miles. 
Then, by a final spurt Yale reached the 
finish by half a length. There has been 
no other such contest between the blue 
and the crimson on the Thames. Har- 
vard’s average stroke was 33; Yale’s, was 
only 30. 
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Yale University Eight. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 
St. H. Boulton, ’07 154 600 21 
: C. E. Ide,’08, (capt) 181 6 O1 21 
6. H. A. Howe, '09 183 601 20 
5. W.S. Taft, '07 180 602 22 
4. B. Hoppin, ’07 175 511% 22 
3. W. K. Rice, '09 161 600 20 
2. J. Mayer, Jr.,’08S 167 602 20 
Bow. G. Auchincloss, 08 1524 5 11 21 
Cox. D. Barkalow,’07S 102 506 21 


Average weight of eight, 169} pounds 


Harvard University Eight. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 


St. E. Farley, '07 160 600 21 
7. J. Richardson, Jr.,’08182 6 00} 20 
6. R. L. Bacon,’07(capt.)180 601 22 
5. W. R. Severance, '09 180 6 004 20 
4. L.K. Lunt, ’09 174 6510 20 
3. R. M. Faulkner,’09 171 5 114 20 
2. §. W. Fish, ’08 167 600 21 


Bow. R.M. Tappan, ’07 168 600 21 
Cox. F. M. Blagden, '09 103 505 20 
Average weight of eight, 172} pounds. 

The official time, which is believed to 
be slightly incorrect, follows: 


Harvard. Yale. 


One half mile 2.26 2.24 
One mile 5.16 5.16 
One and a half mile 8.40 8.38 
Two miles 10.43 10.41 
Two and a half miles 13.16 13.16 
Three miles 15.55 15.55 
Three and a half miles 18.32 18.32 
Four miles 21.13 21.10 


The Freshman Race, 


rowed upstream from the railroad bridge, 
on Friday morning, resulted in a close 
victory for Harvard. The Harvard Crew 
rowed the slower stroke and kept the 
lead all the way, but the Yale Freshmen 
were game to the end. Time: Harvard, 
11 m. 11 s.; Yale, 11 m. 14s. Yale had 
the west course. 


Harvard Freshmen Eight — 1907. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 


St. =. C. Bacon (capt.) 170 601 19 
Se 5S. W. Marvin, Jr. 165 602 19 
6. J. E. Waid 173 602 18 
5. P. Wyman 172 6014 18 
4. W. R. Buxton 184 6014 21 
3. H. A. Coit 166 6 02 19 
2. S. A. Sargent, Jr. 164 510 19 
Bow. L. W. Morgan 160 600 20 
Cox. J. W. Adams 103 503 20 


Average weight of eight, 169} pounds. 


Yale Freshman Eight — 1907. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 


St. B.F. B. Wallis 157 600 20 
Vg C. F. Mills (capt.) 163 600 19 
6. F. S. Brainerd 1634 511 20 
5. R. A. Woodell i7] ¢€01 19 
4 R. M. Austin 158 509 19 
3. P. P. Coats 148 510 19 
2. E. Hoyt, 2d. 158 5 104 19 
Bow. K. O. Smith 1534 509 20 
Cox. J. D. Cass 100 504 20 


Average weight ot eight, 1584 pounds. 


The University Fours 
followed the Freshmen as soon as pos- 
sible, starting at the Navy Yard and fin- 
ishing upstream, a distance of two miles. 
Yale led from the first stroke, and fin- 
ished in 12 m. 33 s. Harvard tottered in, 
some 10 lengths behind, in 13 m. 15 s., 
having made one of the worst exhibitions 
ever credited to Harvard oarsmen. 


Yale University Four. 


St. D. T. Griswold, ’08 159 601 22 
3. W. E. Dunkle, 08S 173 600 20 
2. L. B. Robbins, 08S 154 510 19 
Bow. S. P. Rockwell, 07S 164, 6 004 21 
Cox. S. W. Holmes, ’09 112 507 20 
Average weight of four, 1624 pounds. 


Harvard University Four. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 
St. G.G. Bacon,’09(capt.) 165 6014 21 
3. L. Burchard, '07 166 510 23 
2. §S.B. Swaim, ’07 171 601 22 
Bow. C. Wiggins, ‘08 186 511 21 


Cox. R. V. Arnold, ’08 115 506 20 

Average weight of four, 1644 pounds. 

Mr. Meikleham, who has for many 
years refereed the Harvard-Yale races 
on the Thames, was presented with a 
loving-cup, subscribed for by admirers 
in both Universities, in appreciation of 
his services. 


Crack. 


After the Dartmouth track meet 
the efforts of the team were directed 
toward winning a victory over Yale. 
This was accomplished in New Haven 
on May 18, the final score being 554 to 
48}. Harvard’s strong showing on the 
track was responsible for the successful 
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outcome of the meet, for Yale was clear- 
ly superior in the field events. This was 
the eighth competition for the cup pre- 
sented by Messrs. W. Baker, ’86, and 
G. B. Morison, ’83, of Harvard, and 
Walter Camp, ’80, and H. S. Brooks, 
°86, of Yale. It is to come into the per- 
manent possession of the University 
winning five meets, and as each Univers- 
ity has now four victories to its credit 
next year will decide the permanent 
holder of the trophy. The only new 
dual records were made by Yale men 
in the pole vault and high jump. Dray 
cleared the bar at 12 feet and Marshall 
jumped 6 feet 1} inches. A. G. Grant, 
’07, and Gilbert of Yale also vaulted two 
inches over the previous record. 
The summary : 


100-yd. dash. — First heat: 1, L. P. Dodge, 
H.; 2, R. B. Burch, Y. Time, 10 1-5 s. 

Second heat: 1, P. G. Lockwood, H.; 2, 
L. B. Stevens, Y. Time, 10 1-5 s. 

Final heat: 1, P. C. Lockwood, H.; 2, L. P. 
Dodge, H.; 3, R. B. Burch, Y. Time, 10 1-5s. 

220-yd. dash. — First heat: 1, L. P. Dodge, 
H.; 2, R. B. Burch, Y. Time, 22 s. 

Second heat: 1, L. B. Stevens, Y.; 2, W. T. 
Coholan, Y. rie 22 a. 

Final heat: 1, L. P. Dodge, H.; 2, L. B. 
Stevens, Y.; 3, R. B. Burch, Y. Time, 22 s. 

440-yd. run. — 1, W. T. Coholan, Y.; 2, 
B. L. Young, H.; 3, J. V. Ofiativia, H. Time, 
50 s. 


880-yd. run. — 1, V. V. Tilson, Y.; 2, M. 
B. Van Brunt, H.; 3,8. D. Frissell, Y. Time, 
2m. 3 3-5 s. 

Mile run.—1, H. hy Hadden, Jr., H.; 
2, R. L. Spitzer, Y.; 3, J. F. Williams, Y. 
Time, 4 m. 35 1-5 s. 

Two-mile run.— 1, M. 8. Crosby, H.; 2, 
B. H. Woodward, Y.; 3, W. G. Howard, H. 
Time, 10 m., 5 4-5 s, 

120-yd. hurdles. — First heat: 1, W. M. 
Rand, H.; 2, M. B. Giddings, H. Time, 
16 1-5 s. 

Second heat: 1, V. Howe, Y.; 2, G. W. 
Waller, H. Time, 16 1-5 s. 

Final heat: 1, W. M. Rand, H.; 2, V. 
Howe, Y.; 3, G. W. Waller, H. Time, 16 s. 

220-yd. hurdles. — First heat: 1, W. M. 
Rand, H.; 2,C. V. Thompson, Y. Time, 26 s. 

Second heat: 1, A. B. Mason, H.; 2, C. M. 
Du Puy, Y. Time, 30 s. 

Final heat: 1, W. M. Rand, H.; 2, A. B. 
Mason, H.; 3, C. M. Du Puy, Y. Time, 
25 2-5 s. 

High jump.— 1, J. W. Marshall, Y, 5 ft. 


10 in.; R. G. Harwood, H., and G. E. Roose- 
velt, H., tied for second place, 5 ft. 9 in. 
In an exhibition jump J. W. Marshall, Y., 
broke the dual record of 6 ft. in. by 4 in., 
with a jump of 6 ft. 1} in. 

Broad jump. — 1, W. F. Knox, Y., 23 ft. 
2, C. H. Davis, Y., 21 ft. 34 in.; C. D. Deming, 
Y., 21 ft. 1 in. 

Shot-put. — 1, B. T. Stephenson, H., 42 ft. 
8} in.; 2, G. L. Buhrman, Y., 42 ft. 6 in.; 
3, M. A. Sheldon, Y., 40 ft. 4 in. 

Hammer-throw. — 1, H. E. Kersburg, H., 
140 ft. 8 in.; 2, R. Park, Y., 139 ft. 44 in.; 
3, J. George, Y., 128 ft. 10 in. 

Pole-vault. — W. R. Dray, Y., 12 ft.; A 
G. Grant, H., and A. C. Gilbert, Y., tied for 
second place, 11 ft. 8 in. Points for second 
and third places divided. In an exhibition 
vault W. R. Dray, Y., broke all previous 
records, including the world’s record, with 
a vault of 12 ft. 5 1-2 in, 


The following six men scored against 
Yale for the first time and were there- 
fore awarded their track “H”: H. F. 
Hadden, Jr., 09; R. G. Harwood, ’09; 
A. B. Mason, ’08; J. V. Ojiativia, ’08; 
M. B. Van Brunt, ’08; and W. G. Wal- 
ler, ’07. 

Harvard was not expected to make a 
brilliant showing in the Intercollegiates, 
which were held in the Stadium on May 
31, and June 1, but it was a surprise and 
disappointment that the University team 
should finish in seventh place with a 
total of only 7 points. The score was: 
Pennsylvania, 33 points; Michigan, 29; 
Yale, 28; Cornell, 15; Princeton, 10; 
Syracuse, 8; Harvard, 7; Swarthmore, 6; 
Dartmouth, 5; Amherst, 4; Williams, 2; 
Johns Hopkins, 1. The fact that seven 
new records were allowed is ample vin- 
dication of the excellence of the Stadium 
track, which came in for some criticism 
last year. Shortly after this meet L. P. 
Dodge, ’08, was elected captain for next 
year. For two years he has won first 
place in the 220-yard dash in the dual 
meet with Yale and this year he finished 
second in the 100. In the Intercollegiates 
he strained a tendon in the final heat of 
the 220, but the injury is not expected to 
injure his running next year. — A Fresh- 
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man team was organized this year, owing 
to the new eligibility rules which bar first 
year men from University teams, and it 
proved a great success. A team picked 
from various Boston preparatory schools 
was defeated, 89 to 28. A team of grad- 
uates, who are also ineligible for the Uni- 
versity team, competed against the 
Freshmen, losing by the score of 71% to 
45% points. The final meet of the Fresh- 
man series was held with Yale, ’10, in 
the Stadium on May 25. This was won 
by Harvard by one point, the score be- 
ing 59 to 58. 


Tennis. 

The University Tennis Team easily 
defeated Princeton and ‘Technology, but 
lost to Yale for the first time in the his- 
tory of tennis at Harvard. Yale secured 
6 out of 9 matches, Morse and Reggio 
winning in the singles and Pearson and 
Harlow being the only winning pair in 
the doubles. — A Law School team com- 
posed of several well-known players de- 
feated the ’Varsity, 8 to 1. In the Col- 
lege championship tournament the fol- 
lowing qualified for the semi-finals: J. 
M. Morse, ’07, C. C. Pell, 08, N. W. 
Niles, 09, and W. F. Morgan, Jr., ’10. 
In the finals, Niles defeated Morse, 6-2, 
6-1, 6-4, thus winning the champion- 
ship. Eight new tennis-courts on Sol- 
dier’s Field were ready for use toward 
the end of May. 


I2otes. 

The University Golf Championship was 
won by H. H. Wilder, ’09, who defeated 
E. W. Clark, ’07, 1 up in 21 holes. The 
Class tournament was won by the Soph- 
omores. The ’Varsity Golf Team played 
an erratic game, and lost a majority of its 
matches. — Coach L. P. Pieper, ’03, of 
the University Baseball Team, was 
awarded the baseball “H” by the Ath- 
letic Committee. — An Association Foot- 


ball game, played with Yale in the Sta- 
dium on May 25, resulted in a tie, 
neither side scoring. — B. M. Vance, 
’08, was elected captain of the ’Varsity 
Lacrosse ‘Team. — The Shooting Team 
lost to Princeton on May 10, by the score 
of 176 to 198.— The 1910 Shooting 
Team defeated the Yale Freshmen by 
the score of 145 to 125 out of a possible 
200.— The Crimson won the _inter- 
paper track meet by a wide margin, but 
the score was not accurately determined. 
— The Harvard chapter of the Phi Beta | 
Kappa lost to the Yale chapter in base- 
ball by the score of 6 to4. — The 
annual Crimson- Lampoon baseball game 
resulted in a victory for the daily by the 
score of 16 to 14. — The undergraduate 
members of the Athletic Committee for 
next year are G. G. Ball, 08, D. S. 
Brigham, ’08, and E. P. Currier, °09. 


Athletic Prospects. 

The Football Team will lose only three 
regular players, Capt. Foster, Kersburg, 
and Osborne. There is plenty of good 
material from last year’s substitutes and 
the Freshman Class, and R. C. Brown, 
10, and M. C. Peirce, ’10, former An- 
dover ends, should help in filling that po- 
sition, which caused most trouble last 
year. The Baseball Team is even more 
fortunate, since it will lose only one 
player, Capt. Dexter. The infield has 
had two years’ experience together, with 
the exception of Briggs, who is develop- 
ing intoastrong first baseman. The pitch- 
ing staff will be strengthened by Hicks 
and Lanigan of the Freshman Team. 
The outfield is likely to undergo some 
changes, for neither Pounds, Dana, nor 
Harvey has made a satisfactory showing 
with the bat. In the Crew, Farley, Capt. 
Bacon, and Tappan were graduated, 
but there will be a large number of likely 
men to select from, and if the eight can 
be picked earlier in the year, it should 
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develop into a strong one. The Track 
Team will have as a nucleus ten of this 
year’s point-winners, and the Freshman 
Team brought out some very promising 
material. As usual the team will be 
weak in the field events unless some 
winners can be developed during the 
next season. 
D. S. Brigham, ’08. 


Athletic Committee {inutes. 


Meeting of May 20, 1907. 

The appointments of P. B. Francis, 
08, and H. Goepper, ’09, as manager 
and asst.-manager of the Basketball 
Team were approved. 

The report of the Insignia Committee 
in favor of awarding the Baseball “H” 
to L. P. Pieper, 03, head coach of the 
Baseball Team, was adopted. 

The Chairman was authorized to 
issue a revision of the rules of the Ath- 
letic Committee. 

Voted, that $20,000 of the surplus be 
paid on the Stadium debt on July 1, 
and more if warranted by the financial 
condition, and that the reinvestment of 
the balance by the Chairman be author- 
ized. 


Meeting of June 15, 1907. 

The appointments were approved of 
R. H. Eggleston, ’09, as assistant man- 
ager of the Football Team, of S. M. 
Lowrey, Sp. C., as second assistant 
manager of the Football Team, and of 
Grosvenor Farwell, 09, as manager of 
the Fencing Team. 

Voted, that the surplus of this year’s 
Hockey Management be appropriated 
for the benefit of next year’s manage- 
ment. 

Voted, that the request of Brighton, 
Ward 25, to use the Stadium for athletic 
games on August 3, as a part of the 
celebration of the 100th anniversary 
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of the founding of the town, be granted, 
provided that the Committee in charge 
assume all liability for accidents, polic- 
ing and general expenses, and that no 
admission fee be charged. 

Voted, that Mr. Joshua Crane as 
head football coach be authorized to 
expend a sum, not exceeding $3000, for 
the salaries and other expenses of such 
assistant coaches as he may secure. 

Voted, that the Graduate Treasurer be 
authorized to sign a contract re-engag- 
ing Mr. Lathrop as track-trainer for one 
year on the same terms as heretofore. 

Voted, that the Chairman be author- 
ized to transact the business of the 
Committee during the summer in con- 
ference with other members of the Com- 
mittee who may be available, and with 
the Chairman of the new Committee. 

The President and Fellows reorgan- 
ized the Committee March 11, 1907, by 
the following vote, to which the Over- 
seers consented March 13, 1907: 

Voted, To rescind the vote establish- 
ing a Committee for the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports passed by the President 
and Fellows on October 15, 1888, and 
all amendments thereof. 

Voted, That the following be adopted 
as one of the standing rules and orders 
of the President and Fellows and the 
Board of Overseers: 

A Committee for the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports is hereby established, 
the Committee to consist of the Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. the 
Dean of Harvard College, and the 
Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School, 
ex officiis, three graduates of the Col- 
lege to be appointed by the Corporation 
with the consent of the Overseers, and 
three undergraduates to be chosen for 
each College year during the first week 
of June of the preceding College year by 
the majority vote of the following stu- 
dents, — The Presidents of the Senior, 
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Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman 
classes, and a representative from each 
athletic organization which has, during 
the College year in which the election is 
held, been permitted to take part in 
intercollegiate contests. 

This Committee shall have entire 
supervision and control of all athletic 
exercises within and without the pre- 
cincts of the University, subject to the 
authority of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, as defined by the Statutes. 

The new Committee as constituted 
under the above vote is as follows: 

Ex-officio members: The Dean of the 
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Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Prof. 
LeBaron Russell Briggs, ’75; the Dean 
of Harvard College, Prof. Byron Satter- 
lee Hurlburt, ’87; the Dean of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, Prof. Wallace 
Clement Sabine, p ’88. Graduate mem- 
bers: Edward Hall Nichols, ’86; Robert 
Frederick Herrick, ’90; George Rich- 
mond Fearing, Jr., 93. Undergraduate 
members: George Gill Ball, 08; Dwight 
Stillman Brigham, ’08; Edward Putnam 
Currier, ’09. 

At a preliminary meeting held June 
19, the new Committee organized by 
electing Dean Briggs, Chairman. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


The Eleventh Annual meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs was held in 
Detroit on May $1 and June 1. About 
200 delegates were present from the 
following constituent clubs: Arizona, 
Buffalo, Central Ohio, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Eastern Illinois, 
Indiana, Keene, N. H., Kentucky, 
Michigan, Milwaukee, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Philadelphia, Rocky 
Mountain, Seattle, St. Louis, Syracuse, 
Toronto, and Western Pennsylvania. 
In addition there were present from 
Boston and other places individual men 
unaffiliated with alumni clubs. Among 
the guests were President Eliot, who 
represented the University; Rt. Rev. 
William Lawrenee, ’71, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts; W. R. Thayer, ’81, editor of 
the Graduates’ Magazine, and E. H. 
Wells, ’97, secretary of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. 

Following the precedent set two years 
ago at Cincinnati, the Harvard Club of 


Cleveland had generously invited all who 
could to meet on Thursday, at Cleve- 
land, and go by chartered steamer to 
Detroit. Accordingly, many of the dele- 
gates from the East and Central West 
availed themselves of the hospitality of 
the Cleveland Club. In the forenoon, 
before sailing, the visitors were taken in 
automobiles on a sight-seeing tour of 
Cleveland. Promptly at noon, with the 
band playing “Glory for the Crimson,”’ 
the vessel, gaily decorated with Harvard 
streamers, its rails crowded with enthusi- 
astic Harvard men, started on the Lake 
trip. At the beginning there was a good 
deal of cheering and singing and “ caper- 
ing” about the decks, but a few minutes 
later, as the ship emerged from the placid 
water behind the harbor breakwater into 
fickle Lake Erie, she began herself to 
jump about, and immediately the voyag- 
ers slid quietly into the wicker chairs 
scattered about the deck and solemnly 
contemplated the white-caps that were 
being tossed up in the sunshine. For- 
tunately the waters gradually tired them- 
selves out, andas the afternoon advanced 
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the enthusiasm revived so that all were 
able heartily to enjoy the collation of- 
fered by the Cleveland men. By dusk, 
when the Detroit River was entered, the 
enthusiasm was once more in full blast. 
Moving in to the wharf the boat was il- 
luminated by a blaze of red fire on the 
hurricane deck and by broadsides of 
Roman candles from below. The cheers 
of the men on board and the shouts of 
the Detroiters on the dock mingled. The 
visitors disembarked and, headed by the 
band, marched to the music of “‘ Up the 
Street” through the principal thorough- 
fares of the city, to the Cadillac Hotel, 
where the headquarters were estab- 
lished. 

Friday morning the business of the 
meeting began. At the Council meeting, 
the Harvard Club of Hawaii was ad- 
mitted to membership in the Associa- 
tion. Action on the application of the 
Harvard Club of Japan was deferred, 
pending some modification of the Con- 
stitution of the Associated Clubs, which 
should exempt distant clubs from the 
payment of regular dues. 

The President, R. G. Brown, ’84, 
called the Associated Clubs to order at 
10.30 a.m. at the Hotel Cadillac. In 
the absence of Secretary V. H. May, 
’95, unavoidably detained on the Pacific 
Coast, V. M. Porter, ’92, was chosen 
Secretary pro tem. The morning was 
given up to matters of routine and or- 
ganization and the afternoon session 
exclusively to the discussion of the pro- 
position to establish at Harvard a Three 
Years’ Course for the degree of A.B. 
This subject had been introduced at the 
meeting of 1904, when it was referred 
to a special committee for investigation 
and study. The committee, consisting 
of R. G. Brown, ’84, W. C. Boyden, ’86, 
and C. B. Wilby, ’70, submitted in 1905 
and 1906 carefully prepared reports, 
which were printed and distributed to 
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the members of the constituent clubs. 
The committee had reported in favor of 
the change. Mr. Brown, the chairman, 
opened the debate at Detroit with an ap- 
peal for favorable action by the Associa- 
tion. Others who spoke on the affirma- 
tive side were W. C. Boyden, ’86, of 
Chicago; C. B. Wilby, ’70, of Cincinnati ; 
G. H. Stewart, ’68, of Columbus, O.; E. 
H. Abbot, ’55, of Milwaukee ; H. McK. 
Landon, ’92, of Indianapolis ; K. Wood, 
92, and F. Bruegger, ’92, oi Chicago. 
Speeches in opposition were made by 
F. E. Gavin, ’73, of Indianapolis; C. T. 
Greve, ’84, of Cincinnati; A. T. Perkins, 
’87, of St. Louis; Pres. C. F. Thwing, 
76, of Cleveland; E. L. Baker, 91, of 
Chicago; Border Bowman, ’91, of 
Springfield, O.; and K. Fairbank, ’90, 
of Chicago. Others would have taken 
part in the discussion had time permitted ; 
but as it was, the later speeches were 
limited to three minutes each. The vote 
was: 29 for and 43 against the report 
of the committee. The Association thus 
placed itself on record as opposed to 
the Three Years’ Course. 

From 6 to 7 P.M. an informal recep- 
tion for the delegates and local Harvard 
men was held at the hotel te give them 
an opportunity to meet President Eliot, 
Bishop Lawrence, President Thwing, 
and Mr. Thayer. 

In the evening the festivities began 
with a highly enthusiastic smoker, which 
was given over entirely to singing, with 
the accompaniment of pipes and beer. 
Although the multiplicity of storm- 
centres interfered somewhat with con- 
certed efforts, there were many har- 
monious groups. 

The Saturday morning session was 
held at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, in 
order to admit the public to hear Presi- 
dent Eliot’s address on “The Develop- 
ment of Higher Education.” Afterward 
the Club went into executive session. 
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Bishop Lawrence and E. H. Wells, ’97, 
set forth the plans, for furthering Har- 
vard interests, of the regenerated Alumni 
Association. 

The special committee, re-appointed 
at the preceding annual meeting to con- 
tinue the investigation of the “Relation 
of the University to Schools of Second- 
ary Education,” presented an elaborate 
and carefully prepared printed report, 
supplementary to those presented at the 
last two meetings. In the absence of 
the chairman, Merritt Starr, ’81, of 
Chicago, W. H. Siebert, ’89, of Colum- 
bus, O., summarized the subject. The 
report was unanimously approved. 

As guests of the Michigan Harvard 
Club, the delegates and visitors at noon 
boarded a steamboat and journeyed 
up the river to the beautiful Detroit 
Boat Club, on Belle Isle, where a lunch- 
eon was served. Unfortunately the rainy 
weather kept everybody indoors, but it 
enabled the Association to complete its 
business without interruption. The 
committee on the nomination of officers 
for the ensuing year reported the fol- 
lowing: For president, H. McK. Lan- 
don, ’92, of Indianapolis; for vice-presi- 
dent, V. M. Porter, ’92, of St. Louis, 
and for  secretary-treasurer, Hugh 
Shepherd, ’98, of Detroit. These gentle- 
men were unanimously elected, and the 
new president was inducted into office. 

President Roosevelt, who was at Lan- 
sing, Mich., was unable to come to 
the meeting, but he received in his car 
a delegation consisting of Stewart 
Shillito, °79, and Joseph Wilby, °75, 
of Cincinnati; G. D. Markham, ’81, 
of St. Louis; T. W. Slocum, ’90, of 
New York, and D. B. Duffield, ’93, of 
Detroit, who had been sent to convey 
to him the greetings of the Association. 
Mr. Shillito, as chairman, reported 
back to the Associated Clubs a graphic 
account of the delegation’s visit and 


stated that the President had said he 
“hoped to take an active part with the 
Association a year and nine months 
hence.” This statement was misinter- 
preted by the newspapers and has since 
needlessly disturbed many people. 

The banquet held on Saturday even- 
ing in the dining-hall of the Hotel Cadil- 
lac, was attended by over 200 Harvard 
men. Hugh Shepherd, ’98, president of 
the Michigan Harvard Club, was toast- 
master. Speeches were made by Presi- 
dent Eliot, Dr. J. B. Angell, h ’05, presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan ; 
C. F. Thwing, ’76, president of the 
Western Reserve University ; Rt. Rev. 
William Lawrence, ’71, Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts ; W. R. Thayer, ’81, Cam- 
bridge ; Frank Hamlin, ’84; R. G. 
Brown, ’84, the retiring president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, and H. 
McK. Landon, the new president. The 
singing, as usual, was in charge of that 
incomparable leader, E. H. Pendleton, 
‘82, of Cincinnati, who was ably sup- 
ported by former members of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club. 

The meeting and banquet were among 
the most successful in the history of the 
Association; they not only served 
greatly to strengthen Harvard ties, but 
to extend Harvard influence in Michi- 
gan. The next annual meeting will be 
held in Philadelphia. 


ARIZONA. 

Our third annual dinner will be held 
in the Adams Hotel, Phoenix, Nov. 23, 
the evening of the Harvard-Yale football 
game. The membership of the Club has 
been increased during the year by the 
arrival in the territory of several more 
Harvard men, so that we anticipate a 
larger meeting than any in previous 
years. On June 17 the Club’s medal, 
given annually in competition at the 
Tempe Normal School for an original 
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essay upon Arizona, was awarded to 
Miss Nellie Murphy of Phoenix. Judge 
Kent, ’82, delivered the address to the 
graduating class. The Club sent to the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
in Detroit this spring, a one-man dele- 
gation; but will do better next year. 
Guy L. Jones, 03, Sec. 


HARVARD ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORE. 


There was formally organized at the 
Harvard Club of New York on June 18, 
1907, the Harvard Engineering Society 
of New York, with a membership of 200. 
Its membership is open to any holder of 
a Harvard degree. Its object is to in- 
crease the influence of Harvard in En- 
gineering and to codperate with the 
University in serving the needs of gradu- 
ates and students in the Applied Arts 
and Sciences. The organization inter- 
prets the word Engineering in a broad 
sense as comprising Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Architectural, Chemical, etc., and the 
commercial and executive sides of the 
professions. 

Following is a list of officers for the 
ensuing year: Pres., G. S. Rice, s ’70, 
chief engineer, Rapid Transit R. R. 
Commissioners, 320 Broadway, New 
York City; vice-pres., Franklin Rem- 
ington, ’87, president of the Founda- 
tion Co., 35 Nassau St., New York City; 
secretary-treasurer, H. M. Hale, s ’04, 
assistant engineer, Rapid Transit R. R. 
Commissioners, 417 W. 120th St., New 
York City; executive committee: Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, and Secretary- 
Treasurer, members ex-officio; B. B. 
Thayer, / ’85, chief engineer, Amalga- 
mated Copper Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York City; A. C. Jackson, ’88, archi- 
tect, with Carrére & Hastings, 5th Ave. 
and 26th St., New York City; F. L. 
Gilman, '95, chief engineer, Western 
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Electric Co., 463 West St., New York 
City; Francis Mason, ’96, resident en- 
gineer, Penna., N. Y. & L. I. R. R., 
$45 East 33d St., New York City; S. 
U. Hopkins, s ’97, assistant engineer, 
Rapid Transit R. R. Commissioners, 
231 W. 125th St., New York City; J. 
F. Sanborn, s ’99, assistant engineer and 
geologist, Board of Water Supply, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Thomas Crim- 
mins, s 00, contractor, Thomas Crim- 
mins Contracting Co., 444 East 69th 
St., New York City. 


IOWA. 


On the evening of May 24 the Har- 
vard Club of Des Moines held a dinner 
at the Chamberlain Hotel. All Harvard 
men in Iowa were invited to be present, 
and about 50 uttended. At the dinner, 
the Harvard Club of Iowa was organized 
and the following officers were elected: 
H. H. Stipp, 7 ’01, Des Moines, presi: 
dent; Dr. Oscar Burbank, m ’48, 
Eaverly, vice-president; Burt J. Thomp- 
son, J ’04, Forest City secretary; and 
Ward C. Henry, / 03-04, Des Moines, 
treasurer. 

It was voted that the Harvard Club of 
Towa give a dinner every year, and that 
it join the Associated Harvard Clubs. 
It is expected that all Harvard men in 
Iowa will soon be members of the Club. 

H. H. Stipp, | ’01, Pres. 


KEENE, N. H. 

By invitation of G. B. Leighton, ’88, 
the Harvard Club of Keene held its mid- 
summer meeting at his residence in Dub- 
lin, July 26. 30 members and guests 
were present. Mr. and Mrs. Leighton 
entertained very hospitably. 

Pres. H. S. Mackintosh, ’60, presided 
at the annual meeting. Mr. Leighton 
reported from the last meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs in Detroit. 
Col. T. W. Higginson, 41, gave an ex- 
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tremely interesting address on “ Whit- 
tier.’ G. D. Markham, ’81, of St. 
Louis, spoke on theaims of the Alumni 
Association, and Mr. Leighton addressed 
the meeting on Monadnock. 

A committee of five was appointed to 
take steps looking to the formation of 
a New Hampshire Harvard Club. The 
committee consists of J. L. Seward, 
Bertram Ellis,G. B. Leighton, H. K. 
Faulkner, and R. E. Faulkner. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: Pres., H. S. Mackintosh; vice- 
pres., G. B. Leighton; sec. and treas., 
Bertram Ellis. 

The following were present, their ad- 
dress being Keene, unless otherwise noted: 
T. W. Higginson, ’41, Cambridge; H. 
S. Mackintosh, 60; T. B. Peck, ’63, 
Walpole; J. L. Seward, ’68; W. H. Elliot, 
72; F.S. Wheeler, 72, Chicago; C. E. 
Kelley, ’73, Milton; R. Kidner, ’75, 
Boston; F. W. Hooper, ’75, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; G. D. Markham, ’81, St. Louis, 
Mo.; T. W. Harris, ’84; J. B. Hyland, 
m ’84; Bertram Ellis, ’84; J. J. Colony, 
85; H. K. Faulkner, m ’85; J. C. Faulk- 
ner, ’86; C. L. Griffin, 88; G. B. Leigh- 
ton, °88, Monadnock; R. E. Faulk- 
ner, 90; L. A. Piper, ’90; Eames Mac- 
Veagh, 95, Chicago; Percy Mackaye, 
97, Cornish; H. S. Mitchell, Div. Sch. 
97; T. E. Catlin, ’99, St. Louis; L. B. 
Byard, ’05, Cambridge; T. N. Hoover, 
p ‘07, Cambridge ; H. C. Hayes, ’07, 
Oneonta, N. Y.; G. L. Foote, ’08, Dub- 
lin; J. B. Marsh, 08, Cambridge; C. E. 
Safford, Dent. Sch. ’08; R. M. Faulkner, 
09; Raphael Pumpelly, Dublin. 

Bertram Ellis, ’84, See. 


LOUISIANA. 

We held our annual dinner on May 4. 
It was the 15th annual re-union dinner. 
There were 14 present. The principal 
topic of interest was the question of giv- 
ing a scholarship. Heretofore, it has 
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been given to a graduate of Tulane. It is 
now proposed to extend this scholarship 
in some way to other schools in Louisiana. 
For this purpose a committee of five was 
appointed by the President. 

The dinner was very well attended 
and very enthusiastic. We were very 
proud of the fact that in spite of the 
limited number of members, and the dis- 
tance from the University, we had been 
able to hold 15 re-unions. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
B. M. Harrod, ’56, pres.; Carleton 
Hunt, ’56, Ist vice-pres.; E. C. Palmer, 
"87, 2d vice-pres.; R. B. Montgomery, 
*90, sec. and treas. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The annual meeting of the Club with 
the election of officers and members of 
standing committees was held on May 18, 
1907. Following is a list of the officers 
and committees for the current Club 
year: Pres., J. H. Choate, *52; vice- 
pres., A. G. Fox, ’69; treas., D. I. 
Mackie, ’83 ; sec., L. P. Marvin, ’98 ; 
board of managers — to serve until May, 
1908: C. S. Fairchild, 63, C. G. Kid- 
der, 72, A. G. Hodges, ’74, F. L. EI- 
dridge, ’82, J. G. King, ’89; to serve 
until May, 1909: P. B. Olney, ’64, J. 
H. Robb, ’66, F. R. Appleton, ’75, F. 
G. Caffey, '91, F. R. Swift, ’99 ; to serve 
until May, 1910: James Byrne, ’77, W. 
K. Draper, ’85, C. A. de Gersdorff, ‘87, 
Eliot Tuckerman, ’94, D. M. Goodrich, 
98; committee on admissions — to 
serve until May, 1908: R. B. Moffat: 
83, chairman, J. L. Wilkie, L. S., ’87, 
A. N. Hand, ’90, H. A. Curtis, 96, S. L. 
Fuller, ’98, H. B. Clark, ’01, F. D. 
Roosevelt, 04; to serve until May, 1909: 
E. J. Wendell, ’82, B. T. Tilton, ’90, 
J. E. Postlethwaite, ’01, J. A. Dix, 
’02, Ralph Sanger, °04, S. N. Hinckley, 
05, B. S. Prentice, ’05; to serve until 
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May, 1910: J. H. Huddleston, ’86, 
Walter Alexander, ’87, H. C. Smith, ’93, 
E. R. Marvin, ’99, Harold Fitzgerald, ’00, 
Secretary, Grenville Clark, ‘03, J. W. 
Burden, ’06; house committee: Nicho- 
las Biddle, ’00, chairman, D. M. Good- 
rich, ’98, G. von Utassy, ’98, D. G. Har- 
ris, 00, J. P. Welsh, ’97; auditing com- 
mittee: A. G. Hodges, ’74, chairman, 
F. L. Eldridge, ’82; committee on lit- 
erature and art: F. R. Appleton, °75, 
chairman, Charles Isham, ’76, L. E. 
Sexton, °84; chorister, C. L. Safford, 
94. 

At the annual meeting the following 
resolution was adopted with great en- 
thusiasm: “Resolved, that the thanks 
of the Club be extended to Mr. Thomas 
W. Slocum for his faithful, energetic, 
and able services, as Secretary for the 
past five years.” 

At the April meeting of the Club it 
was unanimously voted that the Club 
join the Associated Harvard Clubs, and 
the Club was represented for the first 
time as a constituent member at the an- 
nual gathering of the Associated Clubs 
in Detroit in May by a small but enthu- 
siastic delegation headed by T. W. Slo- 
cum, ’90. It is expected that this Club 
will be largely represented at future 
meetings of the Association and it is 
hoped that we may have frequent oppor- 
tunities of welcoming the members of 
the other Associated Clubs at our own 
hearth. 

The monthly meetings during the past 
winter were well attended, and the en- 
tertainments following the business 
meetings were of considerable variety. 
In January, Dr. Grenfell gave a most 
interesting talk on Labrador, illustrated 
with stereopticon views, and this was 
followed by a series of biograph pictures, 
including the Harvard-Cambridge boat 
race, presented through the kindness of 
A. P. Keith, 01. In March, Mr. C. T. 
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Copeland, ’82, spoke on Longfellow, and 
read from the works of Lincoln, Lowell, 
Mark Twain, and others. In April, Mr. 
W. R. Spaulding, ’87, Professor of 
Music at Harvard, sketched the develop- 
ment of music in the University, and he 
was followed by a concert by the Har- 
vard musical clubs. This concert was 
a great success and is regarded by the 
Club as an annual fixture. In May, 
Mr. James Locke talked most interest- 
ingly on Turkestan, illustrating his re- 
marks with stereopticon views. 

The Club had also a most enjoyable 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts ex- 
tending throughout the winter months. 

The report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Managers to 
investigate the affairs of the Club, with 
the recommendations of the Board with 
reference to the same, was presented to 
the Club at the February meeting, and 
was discussed at length. It was decided 
to continue the present dues for the time 
being and to conduct the Club upon the 
same scale as at present. 

Extensive alterations are being made 
during the summer in the kitchen and 
serving-room, and an ice-plant is being 
installed. ‘These changes will greatly 
improve the service in the dining-hall 
and increase its usefulness. 

The Club made the most of a third 
Yale baseball game in June and fitly cel- 
ebrated the Harvard victory. The mem- 
bers of the squad were guests of the Club 
during their stay. The Club also opened 
its doors to several embryo Harvard 
men during the week of the annual en- 
trance examinations. 

The Club continues to grow steadily, 
the membership now exceeding 2900. 
It is particularly desired, however, that 
the non-resident membership be ma- 
terially increased. The Club House, with 
its bedrooms, squash-courts, dining 


facilities, and good cheer, is a pleasant 
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home for all Harvard men visiting New 
York, and its opportunities are manifold. 
It is hoped that the Club will be regarded 
as the central gathering place of Har- 
vard graduates throughout the country. 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


At the annual meeting of the Club on 
May 17, the following officers were 
elected for a term of three years: — 
E. C. Felton, '79, pres.; Owen Wister, 
’82, vice-pres.; W. M. Elkins, ’05, treas. ; 
J. W. Brock, Jr., ’05, sec.; C. H. Krumb- 
haar, Jr., 03, and C. L. Clay, ’02, 
executive committee. 

In view of the fact that a meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs will be 
held in Philadelphia, in May, 1908, an 
informal discussion was had of the plans 
for their entertainment, and Pres. Felton 
was authorized to appoint a committee 
of five to make the necessary prepara- 
tions. 


John W. Brock, Jr., 05, Sec. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 

The meetings of the Club are about 
limited to the annual dinner and business 
meeting, which takes place on the first 
Monday of November each year. When 
any special occasion arises, such as a 
visit of a Harvard Professor to Toronto, 
we have a special entertainment for him, 
as in the case of Prof. de Sumichrast and 
Prof. Schofield. We have a membership 
of 22, and our members are enthusiastic. 
We think it would be in the interest of 
Harvard College to have President 
Eliot come to Toronto and address the 
Club; also give a public address. This 
could be arranged, and we would as- 
sure him a most hearty reception and 
very great publicity would be given 
through the newspapers to his presence 
here. 


W. P. Cohoe is President of the Club 
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this year, and the Secretary is R. C. 
Matthews. 
R. C. Matthews, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from 
information furnished by the Class Secre- 
taries, and by the Secretaries of Harvard 
Clubs and Associations, and from other reli- 
able sources. The value of this department 
might be greatly enhanced if Harvard men 
everywhere would contribute to it. Responsi- 
bility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class; since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1836. 


On Aug. 6, Israel Munson Spelman 
died at Peach Point, Marblehead, of old 
age. He was in his 91st year. S. G. Ward 
of Washington, D. C., is now the only 
survivor of the Class, and there are only 
two older living graduates than he, — 
C. A. Welch, ’33, and C. H. Parker, ’35. 


1843. 
Rev. F. C. Wituiams, Sec., 
278 Walnut St., Brookline. 

Frederick Richard Sears died in Bos- 
ton on June 27, 1907. He was born there 
April 20, 1824, his father being David 
Sears, H. C. 1807, and his mother 
Miriam (Mason) Sears. He attended 
school in Boston and for a while traveled 
with a private tutor in Europe. On 
graduating from College he entered 
business, but deafness and bad eye- 
sight compelled him to give it up. He 
was twice married. By his first wife, 
Marian Shaw, he had two children; 
Marian S., wife of Charles T. Lovering, 
’68, and F. R. Sears, ’75. By his second 
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wife, Albertina Shelton, he had four 
children: Tina S., wife of Alfred S. 
Dabney, ’71; Richard D. Sears, ’83; 
Herbert M. Sears, ’89; and Philip S. 
Sears, ’89. His widow and six children 
survive. 
1850. 

Joun NOBLE, Sec., 

Court House, Boston. 

The Class of 50 again headed the 
newspaper list of Class notices and was 
the oldest Class keeping open house on 
Commencement Day.. Five of the 19 
survivors met as usual at Matthews 5, 
Richardson, Robinson, Suter, Williams, 
and Noble. They responded to the Chief 
Marshal’s call of the Classes and were 
preceded by the Class of ’41 alone. At 
the College Gate they left the procession 
on its way to Memorial Hall, and, as 
bystanders, reviewed the lengthening 
line of graduates as it marched by. — 
On Phi Beta Kappa Day the Class was 
represented by Quincy and Noble, with 
G. Bradford, ’49, alone in advance of 
them. 

1854. 
D. H. Coo.rpesr, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Dr. B. J. Jeffries was elected a director 
of the Alumni Association. —D. H. 
Coolidge, Class Secretary, was absent 
on account of sickness from the meeting 
of his Class at Cambridge on Commence- 
ment Day. He has attended his Class 
meetings on Commencement days for 
52 consecutive years, which it is believed 
breaks the record in that regard. 


1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec., 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

William Amory, a temporary member 
of the Class, died at Dublin, N. H., June 
16, 1907. He was born in Boston, the 
son of William and Anne Sears Amory. 
For several years he was treasurer of the 
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Langdon Mills, which were consolidated 
with the Amoskeag Co., when Mr. 
Amory retired from active participation 
in business affairs. He was a member 
of the Somerset and the Country clubs. 
He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters, one of whom is the wife of 
G. H. Lyman, ’78, collector of Boston. 
— Alexander Agassiz has been elected 
an honorary member of the Imperial 
Austrian Academy of Science. 


1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
2 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

The Class enjoyed the generous hos- 
pitality of 57 at Phillips Brooks House 
in company with others of the older 
classes who have now become our con- 
temporaries. A business meeting was 
held at noon at Stoughton 3, when the 
resignation of D. A. Gleason as Class 
Secretary was accepted with great re- 
grets, and Jeremiah Smith chosen in his 
stead. Theretirement of Gleason marks 
the complete change in the Class Com- 
mittee since graduation, as he was the 
last surviving member originally elected 
to the committee. — Judge T. J. Morris 
has been appointed one of the trustees 
of Johns Hopkins University. 


1858. 
S. A. Wittrams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class met on Commencement 
Day at No. 8 Stoughton with 12 of the 
36 survivors present. The only death 
that has occurred the past year was that 
of Townsend, who died in Washington, 
D. C., last December. — Dr. H. P. Wal- 
cott received an LL.D. degree from Yale 
this year. — Judge Hartwell has been 
promoted from Associate to Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Honolulu. 
— Winslow Warren was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
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1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuirte, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

At the invitation of a classmate, the 
following members dined at the Union 
Club on June 25: G. L. Chaney, J. H. 
Fay, S. H. Hilliard, S. W. Langmaid, 
A. J. Lathrop, G. L. Locke, E. L. 
Motte, C. P. Osborne, C. S. Peirce, 
James Schouler, Albert Stickney, F. H. 
Swan, W. W. Swan, C. J. White. The 
host presided. 

1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The memoir of Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, printed in the June Magazine, 
naturally confines this notice to a few 
supplementary items. W. P. Garrison 
was a son of William Lloyd Garrison 
and his wife (Helen Eliza Benson), and 
was the third of their seven children, five 
of whom reached maturity. His early 
instruction was received in public schools 
in Boston, principally in the Quincy and 
the Dwight and the Public Latin School. 
In the last named, then under Francis 
Gardner, he fitted for college in a five 
years’ course, holding all the time very 
high rank, and winning several prizes 
for scholarship. He was the namesake 
of his father’s distinguished coadjutor 
in the anti-slavery agitation, Wendell 
Phillips; and from Mr. Phillips’s gen- 
erosity Garrison was furnished the means 
to secure a collegiate education. At 
Harvard he lived the life of a conscien- 
tious student, devoting himself closely 
to his books, and participating but little 
in the social relaxations and the out-of- 
door sports of his fellows. During his 
whole course, while maintaining high 
standing in his studies, he was directing 
the education of a younger brother, to 
whom he devoted many of the hours of 
his Saturdays and Sundays at home. 
His preference was for the languages, 


especially the modern languages, rather 
than the sciences. He was a member of 
the Institute of 1770, of the Temperance 
Society, and of the O. K., and served a 
term as president of each of these organ- 
izations; and he also entered the Chris- 
tian Union. His rank secured him a Phi 
Beta Kappa membership, and he was ‘ 
one of the editors of the Harvard Maga- 
zine in his Senior year. He had good 
command of language in writing and in 
speech, and some artistic ability with 
the pencil; he was free from all vicious 
tendencies, and was “a soul of honor’’; 
and a serious earnest purpose character- 
ized his whole career as a_ student. 
“Most of my principles are inherited 
(I hope not blindly)” he wrote just be- 
fore his graduation; and he was then 
eager to work as soon as his diploma 
should be earned, without the delay of 
further scholarly training, in some field 
in which he might express his convic- 
tions and strike effective blows for the 
welfare of humanity. Thus did the boy 
prove to be the father of the man. — 
Henry Pickering died in Boston, June 
4, a few days after a surgical operation 
which was not expected to be at all seri- 
ous. He was born in Boston, Feb. 3, 
1839, the only child of Octavius and 
Jane (Pratt) Pickering. His father, 
H. C. 1810, was for many years the 
Reporter of Decisions for the Mass. 
Supreme Court. His grandfather, Tim- 
othy Pickering, LL.D. (Class of 1763), 
was, in turn, Postmaster-General, Secre- 
tary of War, and Secretary of State, 
under Washington. His mother was of 
English birth, and some seven years 
of his childhood were spent in England, 
but his special preparation for college 
was secured in this country. He held 
high rank in college, being a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa; but a certain 
constitutional diffidence, coupled with 
a lack of interest in youthful sports, 
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prevented his sharing largely in the 
social life of his classmates. After gradu- 
ation he studied law, and he was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1863, with 
the intention of devoting himself espe- 
cially to the conveyancing of real estate; 
but, changing his plans, he entered, in 
1867, the firm of Horace McMurtrie & 
Co., Boston, dealers in engines and 
general machinery, — later, Hill, Clarke 
and Co. He also became treasurer 
of the Brainerd Milling Machine Co., 
whose factory was located in Hyde Park, 
a position which he held for 28 years, 
until 1899. His active participation in 
the first-named business also continued 
28 years, till 1895, when it became a 
silent partnership. His avocations were 
largely benevolent. He was officially 
connected with the Industrial Aid Soci- 
ety, the American Peace Society, the 
Adams Nervine Asylum, the Charity 
of Edward Hopkins, the Boston Dis- 
pensary, and for 36 years he was a 
member of the Board of the Children’s 
Mission to the Children of the Destitute, 
in Boston, for 31 of those years being the 
treasurer of that organization. His 
valuable services were acknowledged. 
He enjoyed travel, music, and paintings. 
He had visited remote parts of his own 
country, had crossed the Atlantic more 
than a dozen times, and had traversed 
the countries from the extreme north 
of Europe to the valley of the Nile. 
He was a member of the St. Botolph 
Club, and of Arlington St. Church, 
Boston. In 1864 he married Mary God- 
dard Wigglesworth, who survives him, 
the daughter of Edward Wigglesworth, 
22, and sister of Dr. Edward Wig- 
glesworth, 61. They had no children. 
— Col. James Holton Rice died in 
Springfield on Aug. 9, 1907. He was 
the son of Edmund and Martha 
(Fletcher) Rice, and was born Sept. 14, 
1839, at Brighton. 
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1862. 
C. E. Grinne., Sec., 
30 Court St., Boston. 

William Hedge has resigned the 
treasurership of the Class. John Read 
has been elected in his place. — There 
were 23 men at the 45th Anniversary 
Dinner. — George Albert Fletcher, son of 
Timothy and Sarah Preston Fletcher, was 
born in Boston, March 7, 1842. He died 
there July 10, 1907. His father was a 
brother of Grace Fletcher, first wife of 
Daniel Webster, and a descendant of 
Robert Fletcher, who came to America 
in 1630. Heattended the primary schools 
in Boston and the grammar schools in 
Milton, and he was graduated from 
Milton Academy in 1858. After leaving 
Harvard he enlisted as a private in the 
38th Mass. Vois., Aug. 22, 1862; was 
promoted to second lieutenant, 56th 
Regiment, Sept. 9, 1863; first lieutenant, 
June, 1864, and captain in May, 1865. 
Upon returning from the war he engaged 
in the cracker business of Bent & Co. 
with Deacon Samuel Adams, and later 
with Granville Young, and for many 
years conducted business at the old 
cracker bakery on Highland St. On 
Nov. 19, 1873, he married in Pawtucket, 
R. I., Jennie Frances Clapp. Of this 
union there were five children, Grace 
Webster, Lucy M., Sallie Preston, 
Samuel Adams, and Jennie Clapp 
Fletcher. Mr. Fletcher was a member 
of the Milton School Board in 1872 and 
for three years following ; was past com- 
mander of Huntington F. Wolcott Post 
102, G. A. R.; past sachem of Uncata- 
quisset Tribe of Red Men; treasurer of 
the New England Kennel Club and of 
the 56th Mass. Veteran Association; and 
a member of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion. He was auditor of Milton 
for several years prior to last year, when 
he took a position in the Boston Custom 
House, which he held till his death. 
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1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

William Nichols, son of William and 
Lucinda (Stowell) Nichols, was born in 
Boston, Sept. 26, 1842, and died at his 
home in Buffalo, N. Y., June 4, 1907. 
He was fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School. After graduation he im- 
mediately took up his life-work as a 
teacher, first as master of a grammar 
school in Fall River, then as a teacher 
in the Quincy Grammar School, Boston, 
and subsequently in the Boston English 
High School. His leisure moments he 
devoted to legal studies and having been 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar in Decem- 
ber, 1869, he began the practice of law 
with classmates Bailey and Owen. He 
gave much time to private tuition in 
preparing boys for college, and from 
1869 to 1876 he was connected with the 
Boston Evening High School, first as a 
teacher, and later as headmaster. In 
1876, having been elected a member 
of the Board of Supervisors of the Bos- 
ton Public Schools, he abandoned the 
law and thenceforward devoted his 
attention exclusively to the profession 
of teaching, for which he had a natural 
and most remarkable aptitude. At the 
expiration of his two years’ term of 
office as supervisor, he opened in Bos- 
ton a private Latin school for boys, and 
conducted it successfully until his re- 
moval to Buffalo in 1892. In that year, 
at the solicitdtion of several of its lead- 
ing citizens, he opened a school in that 
city for the fitting of boys for college, 
called “The Nichols School.” Some 
years later he became also treasurer and 
headmaster of an incorporated school 
for boys and girls known as the Franklin 
School. He had the patience, tact, and 
persistent devotion to duty which go to 
the making of a great teacher, and he 
lived to see his work appreciated and 


admired. In his private life he was a 
generous, warm-hearted friend, a fond 
and devoted husband and father, and a 
high-minded, conscientious citizen. He 
was married, Nov. 26, 1863, to Julia A. 
Batchelder, who survives him, with two 
sons, Clifford (H. C. 1894) and Philip 
(H. C. 1895).— 23 members of the 
Class were present at the annual meet- 
ing at 19 Holworthy, on Commencement 
Day. 
1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Class supper was held at Young’s 
Hotel, June 25; present, 23 members.— 
The term of office of the members of the 
Boston Transit Commission having been 
extended by the Legislature trom July, 
1906, to July, 1909, G. G. Crocker 
has been elected chairman of the Com- 
mission. — Prentiss Cummings has been 
elected president of the Trustees of the 
Mount Auburn Cemetery. — W. M. R. 
French has been elected president of the 
American Association of Museums, and 
has received from the French Govern- 
ment “les: Palmes,” which is the highest 
honorary distinction conferred by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and gives 
him the title of Officier de l’Instruction 
Publique. — Edward West Currier, a 
non-graduate, died in New York, April 
2, 1907. He was born in New York, 
May 20, 1841, the son of Nathaniel and 
Eliza West (Farnsworth) Currier ; fitted 
at Parker and Berthel’s School, New 
York ; left the Class in Freshman year, 
entered Amherst, and took his A.B. 
degree there in 1865. Was in business 
in New York as a print publisher, being 
a member of the firm of Currier & Ives 
until 1895, when he retired ; unmarried. 
— John Edgar McElrath died at Mad- 
isonville, Tenn., May 9, 1907. He was 
the son of Hugh M. and Elizabeth L. 
(Morgan) McElrath ; was born at Citico, 
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Tenn., Jan. 2, 1844; attended a private 
school at Asheville ; entered Harvard in 
the autumn of 1860. April 16, 1861, he 
left the Classand enlisted in the 3d Tenn. 
Vols., and served in Kirby Smith’s Divi- 
sion at the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 
1861. He was promoted to captain and 
quartermaster ; was in Bragg’s Ken- 
tucky campaign ; as major of cavalry, 
served at Vicksburg till its capture, 
July 4, 1863. The following Sept. 
11, on being exchanged, he rejoined the 
Army of Tennessee, and fought with it 
till its surrender, April 26, 1865. Then 
he studied law; practised in Cincinnati, 
O., till 1869; practised in San Fran- 
cisco till 1887, when he removed his 
office to Oakland. In 1880, was delegate 
to the National Democratic Convention, 
where he put Judge S. J. Field in nomi- 
nation. He married, at Temescal, 
Calif., Sept. 23, 1875, Elsie Ann Alden, 
by whom he had nine children. — Dr. 
Richard Henry Derby, son of Elias H. 
and Eloise L. (Strong) Derby, died in a 
sanitarium at Litchfield, Conn., July 
4, 1907. He was born in Boston, March 
12, 1844, and entered Harvard from the 
Boston Latin School. After graduating 
in 1864, he studied medicine with Prof. 
Jeffries Wyman at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School; was house surgeon at the 
Mass. General Hospital; M.D. in 1867 ; 
went abroad and studied at Dresden, 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London till 
1870. On his return he settled in New 
Yerk. He was a specialist in ophthal- 
mology. He was active in charitable 
work, a member of the State Charities 
Aid Association and of the Advisory 
Board of the Health Department of New 
York City, and an officer of various 
medical societies. He married, in New 
York, Nov. 1, 1877, Sarah Coleman 
Alden, by whom he had four children. 
Of his three sons, Richard graduated in 
1903, and Roger Alden in 1905. After 
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the death of his wife early last spring, 
Dr. Derby’s health gave way. — Col. 
W. R. Livermore, having reached the 
age limit, was placed on the retired list 
of the United States Army Jan. 11, 
1907; he intends to settle in Boston. — 
G. G. Crocker has been appointed a 
member of the Mass. Commission on 
Commerce and Industry, representing 
transportation. — Dr. W. L. Richard- 
son has resigned as Dean of the Harvard 
Medical Faculty and has been made 
Professor Emeritus. 


1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

A. E. Chase left the principalship of 
the Portland, Me., High School at the 
close of the school year, 1906. — Rev. 
W. H. Warren resigned his position of 
Home Missionary Superintendent of 
the Congregational Churches in Michi- 
gan on May 17, 1907, having held it for 
12 years. —G. D. Williams has gone 
home to Greenfield to live. — Two 
addresses: Dr. Henry Hooper, 10 Astor 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. W. H. Warren, 
379 Ferdinand Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


1866. 
C. E. Srratron, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

George Tyler Bigelow, non-graduate 
with us, died in Denver, Colo., July 12, 
in his 62d year. He was a civil engineer, 
and has of late years practised in Mil- 
waukee. His son, G. T. Bigelow, Jr., 
graduated at the Harvard Law School 
in 1906.— Prof. W. G. Farlow, who 
represented Harvard at the Linnaean 
Bicentennial, received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Upsala. — 
The Secretary has changed his address 
to 70 State St., Boston. — Moorfield 
Storey spoke at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion on June 29 at the celebration of 
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Commonwealth Day.—Dr. Edwin 
Farnham, for many years medical in- 
spector and physician to the Cambridge 
Board of Health, has resigned from his 
position as medical inspector, as he feels 
physically unable to continue to carry 
on the duties of the two positions. — 
After Nov. 1, D. G. Haskins’s address 
is 7 Buckingham Pl., Cambridge. 


1867. 
F. H. Lincotn, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

The 40th Anniversary was celebrated 
by a Class supper at the Hotel Vendome, 
at which 31 members were present. 
Interesting features were the presence 
of Hanscom, who was with the Class, 
for the first time since graduation, 
having crossed the continent from Cali- 
fornia for the purpose, and Davis, who 
had not met with the Class for a like 
period. — 40 graduate members have 
died in the 40 years since graduation. — 
The Secretary’s 12th report was issued 
in June. — George Tyler Bigelow died 
in Denver, Colo., July 12, 1897. He 
was born in Boston, Dec. 16, 1845, and 
was the son of George Tyler and Anna 
Shaw [Miller] Bigelow. His father was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, and a member of the 
celebrated Harvard Class of 1829. 
Bigelow’s boyhood was spent in Quincy. 
He was fitted for college at Dixwell’s 
school in Boston and entered with the 
Class of 1866. He joined the Class of 
1867 in Freshman year and finally left 
college in the Junior year. In May, 
1866, he went to Omaha and entered the 
engineer corps of the Union Pacific R. R., 
and remained in that service for about a 
year. He then returned east and was in 
the service of the United States Coast 
Survey for about the same length of 
time, in North Carolina and Maine. He 
then went to Utah and returned to the 


employ of the Union Pacific and re- 
mained with that company as assistant 
engineer until the completion of the 
road. He then spent three years or more 
engineering in Minnesota, Canada, 
Texas, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and was 
for a time assistant engineer to the Ma- 
honing Coal Railway in Ohio. He after- 
wards withdrew from engineering, and 
went to Colorado to carry on a sheep 
ranch, where he was in 1876. He re- 
turned subsequently to engineering, and 
in 1891 was in San Francisco. Later he 
lived in Detroit, and since 1898 in Mil- 
waukee, practising his profession as 
civil engineer. He was chief engineer of 
the Tennessee Central R. R. during its 
construction, and in 1901 was principal 
assistant engineer of the Lake Erie, 
Alliance & Wheeling R. R. Dec. 16, 
1879, he was married in San Francisco, 
to Elizabeth V. Waters, who with two 
sons survives him. Both sons were edu- 
cated at the University of Wisconsin, one 
completing his course there as civil 
engineer in 1906, and the other taking his 
degree of LL.B. at the Harvard Law 
School in 1906. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

On June 25 the Class dined at the Al- 
gonquin Club, 27 men present. It seemed 
to be the opinion of all that we had a very 
good time. A telegram was sent to A. E. 
Willson, the Republican nominee for 
Governor of Kentucky, hoping that he 
would be elected. A telegram of good 
wishes was sent to M. S. Severance. The 
Class meeting was held at Thayer 5 on 
Commencement Day, and, following 
our custom, notices were read concern- 
ing our classmates who had died during 
the year, E. T. Comegys and A. G. Lam- 
son. — Kaiser Wilhelm has conferred 
on Prof. F. G. Peabody the Order of the 
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Crown, second class. Western Reserve 
University has made him an LL.D. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec., 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

Charles Fuller Woodard died at Ban- 
gor, Me., June 17, 1907. He was born 
there April 19, 1848, the son of Abram 
and Jane (Fuller) Woodard. Fitted for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy; 
from 1870 to 1872, studied at the Har- 
vard Law School, receiving his LL.B. de- 
gree in 1872; that October was admitted 
to the bar in Bangor, where he prac- 
tised during the rest of his life. Oct. 8, 
1872, he married Carrie Varney, of Ban- 
gor, by whom he had two sons, one of 
whom is living. —F. K. Pendleton, 
whom Mayor McClellan has appointed 
corporation counsel of New York City, 
is a son of the late Senator George Pen- 
dleton of Ohio, who was candidate for 
Vice-President on the same ticket on 
which the mayor’s father, Gen. McClel- 
lan, was nominee for President in 1864. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

John Lord King died at Syracuse, 
N. Y., June 18, 1907. He was born in 
Springfield, Nov. 19, 1849, and fitted for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Studied a year in Cassel, Germany; then 
at the Harvard Law School till 1875. Has 
practised law at Syracuse, N. Y. Was 
president of the Split Rock Cable Road 
Co.; secretary of the Tully Pipe Line 
Co.; vice-president of the New York 
Brick and Paving Co.; director in the 
Salt Springs Nat. Bank of Syracuse; 
counsel for the Solvay Process Co. Was 
a member of the University and D. K. 
E. Clubs of New York City ; and of the 
Century, Syracuse, Ragout, and Ath- 
letic Clubs of Syracuse; one of the 
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founders and the president of the Syra- 
cuse Harvard Club. Gov. Odell ap- 
pointed him to a commission of three 
to investigate the cause of the overflow 
of rivers in Northern New York. He 
married, May 16, 1878, Sally White Sedg- 
wick of Syracuse, who died Dec. 19, 1882. 
Their children are Caroline H. and Ches- 
ter H. (H. C. 1902). —Senator Lodge is 
to preside at the Mass. Republican Con- 
vention on Oct. 4. —'The Class dined 
at the University Club on the night be- 
fore Commencement in observance of 
their 36th anniversary, and 40 members 
were present. D.H. Bradlee presided, 
and Judge Jabez Fox was toastmaster. 
Informality was the rule, but short 
speeches were made by Bonaparte, Pills- 
bury, Warren, and Johnson. — G. A. O. 
Ernst has been appointed by Gov. Guild 
a member of the commission to investi- 
gate the finances of Boston. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Frank Hasbrouck was elected presi- 
dent of the Holland Society at New York, 
April 8.— Dr. Marcello Hutchinson 
gave up his position as superintendent 
of the Vermont State Hospital for the 
Insane, Waterbury, Vt., about a year 
and a half ago, on account of ill health, 
and is now residing at Lynnfield Centre. 
— L. C. Ledyard has been elected a di- 
rector of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. — Arthur Lord delivered 
the Memorial Day address at Kingston, 
taking as his subject “A Soldier of the 
Revolution, Gen. John Thomas.” At 
the annual meeting in June of the Pil- 
grim Society at Plymouth he was elected 
president. He is also treasurer of the 
Mass. Historical Society. — Rev. T. 
F. Waters has published “Ipswich in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1633- 
1700,” through the Ipswich Historical 
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Society, of which he is president. — M. 
P. White has removed his office to 95 
Milk St., Boston. —C. H. Hovey is 
living at Pasadena, California. — The 
Class celebrated its 35th Anniversary by 
a dinner at the Union Club, Boston, 
June 25. E. W. Hutchins presided with 
G. F. Babbitt as toastmaster. 24 mem- 
bers were present: J. M. Allen, Charles 
Almy, G. F. Babbitt, W. S. Beaman, J. 
F. Brown, Walter Burgess, A. T. Cabot, 
E. B. Callender, W. H. Elliot, Thomas 
French, F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, H. E. 
Hill, Arthur Holland, E. W. Hutchins, 
C. G. Kidder, E. P. Miller, E. L. 
Parks, C. F. Pousland, E. S. Sheldon, 
F. S. Sherburne, J. F. Tufts, C. A. 
Williams, Louis A. Wyman. Thanks to 
Hutchins and C. A. Williams, who had 
the dinner in charge, and to the toast- 
master, the occasion was most enjoy- 
able. — At the Commencement meeting 
at Thayer 4, C. G. Kidder, chairman, 
C. A. Williams read the Secretary’s 
reports for the past year, which were 
accepted; memorials of W. W. Carter, 
J. C. Brooks, E. C. Sherburne, and Ar- 
thur Mills were presented and adopted 
for entry in the Class Records. E. W. 
Hutchins was elected to the Class Com- 
mittee to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of E. C. Sherburne. A vote was 
passed authorizing the Secretary to con- 
tribute from the income of the Class 
Fund asum not exceeding $10 per annum 
towards the expenses of the Alumni As- 
sociation. 
1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Milton. 

Samuel Lord Morison died at London, 
England, May 21, 1907. He was the 
son of Horace and Mary E. (Lord) 
Morison, and was born at Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 23, 1851. Although but ten 
years of age at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, he served the Sanitary Commission 
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for two years, and went later to Exeter, 
where he fitted for college. After gradu- 
ation from Harvard he was for a time 
connected with the woolen and iron 
trades and subsequently adopted as his 
life-work the profession of hydraulic 
engineering. He established filtration 
systems for many cities in this country 
-and in Europe and Asia — among which 
may be mentioned those of Alexandria 
and Cairo, Egypt, Trieste, Austria, and 
various places in England, France, 
Russia, and India. He was a member 
of the Society of Chemical Industry of 
Great Britain and of the Association 
Générale des Ingénieurs de France, 
Tunis, Belgique, et Grand Duché de 
Luxembourg. He was also a member of 
the Cincinnati and of various social 
clubs in America and Europe. He was 
twice married, and is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, and a son, Horace, 
who graduated in 1900. 


1874. 
G. P. Sanaer, Sec., 
53 State St., Room 940, Boston. 

The Class had its annual dinner at 
the Union Club, Boston, on June 25. 
34 were present. Paul Dana presided. 
The following were present: W. F. 
Abbot, E. W. Cate, G. H. Cate, Cutter, 
P. Dana, R. H. Dana, Devens, Dole, 
Dorr, Forster, Green, Harding, A. G. 
Hodges, Lawrence, Lawton, Lull, Ly- 
man, Mason, Merwin, Minot, H. L. 
Morse, Nichols, Patton, Penhallow, 
Piper, W. R. Richards, G. P. Sanger, 
Southworth, E. P. Stone, W. P. Warner, 
Wigglesworth, Woodward, J. P. Wyman, 
and W. Reed. The annual Class golf 
competition took place on the links of 
the Essex County Club at Manchester 
on June 25. Harding and Devens won 
the two cups offered for the best gross 
and net scores respectively. — At the 
Commencement Day meeting in Hol- 
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worthy 4, the financial statement of the 
Class Secretary was read and accepted 
and other formal business was trans- 
acted. — Thomas Simms Bettens died 
at Bar Harbor, Me., on July 2, 1907. 
He was born in Vevay, Indiana, March 
6, 1851, the son of Alexander and 
Louise E. Bettens. After graduating 
from Harvard he received the Harris 
Fellowship and specialized in modern 
languages, taking the degree of A.M. 
in 1875. From 1875 to 1878 he taught 
Greek and History at Lake Forest Aca- 
demy, Illinois. In 1878 he joined the 
staff of Cutler’s private school in New 
York City, where he taught Latin and 
Greek until his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Archaeological Institute, the 
American Philological Association, the 
Harvard Club and the University Club 
of New York City, and of the Bull Dog 
Club of America. He was unmarried. 


1875. 
Jupce W. A. Resp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

On June 25, 41 of our members 
avalied themselves of the invitation of 
Dr. Morton Prince to his summer home 
in Beverly. After a sojourn with him 
they took ship for a trip along the north 
shore of Massachusetts as far as Glouces- 
ter, and returning, stopped at the East- 
ern Yacht Club House on Marblehead 
Neck, for dinner. After enjoying a 
shore dinner, they reached Boston by 
the last train. — At the Class Spread on 
Commencement Day, the men were so 
well satisfied with their outing, that the 
proposition of a dinner at the Harvard 
Club in New York next spring, was 
hilariously received. — W. A. Reed has 
been appointed by Gov. Guild trustee 
of the General Savings Insurance Guar- 
anty Fund under the new Mass. Savings 
Insurance Law. —Ignatius Sargent, a 
temporary member, born at Brookline, 
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April 18, 1852, died there May 27, 1907. 
He was the son of Winthrop and Sarah 
E. (Sargent) Sargent. Left the Class 
during Freshman year. Lived for several 
years at Falmouth, and since 1893 at 
Waltham. Married at Falmouth, April 
30, 1885, Annie E. Childs. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec., 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

On June 11 exercises in recognition 
of Dr. D. W. Abercrombie’s 25 years’ 
service as principal of Worcester Acad- 
emy were held in Walker Hall, Worces- 
ter. Addresses were made by Judge 
Gaskill, Pres. W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University, Dean W. C. Sabine 
of Harvard Universit, and Hon. C. D. 
Wright, President of Clark College, and 
by Dr. Abercrombie, in response. — 
Pres. C.F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University is devoting his sabbatical 
year to a trip round the world. — J.T. 
Wheelwright read the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem on June 27.— Prof. Eugene 
Wambaugh has been compiling for the 
use of the U. S. Attorney-General stat- 
utes affecting corporations. 


1877. 
J. F. Tytzr, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class met on the evening before 
Commencement Day at the Union Club, 
in Boston, and ate its 30th Anniversary 
Dinner. Singularly enough just 77 men 
were present. Lindsay Swift presided. 
E. S. Martin read some verses; C. S. 
Bird, A. L. Lowell, and the Secretary 
made speeches, and the rest of the even- 
ing was taken up by a show of about 160 
stereopticon pictures thrown upon a 


. sheet at the end of the room. These 


were collected and prepared by C. S. 
Bird, and were received with great ap- 
plause. There were pages from a certain 
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record book which once upon a time in 
the period from ’73 to ’77 disappeared 
in a mysterious manner from the Office 
in University Hall. The records of the 
sins of ’77, both in matters of omission 
and commission, are therein duly re- 
corded by one Mr. James W. Harris of 
blessed memory; and as reproduced by 
the stereopticon are more than interest- 
ing at this period of our lives. Pictures 
of the old buildings, the old professors, 
local celebrities at Cambridge in the 
olden time, Attwood’s Lampoon pictures, 
reproductions of the likenesses of various 
members of the Class in ’77 and in 1907, 
and others too numerous to mention, 
were reproduced with great effect. After 
a very enjoyable evening, we adjourned 
at about midnight. — At the meeting 
on Commencement Day it was proposed 
that the Class have its next midwinter 
dinner at the Harvard Club in New 
York, and it was so voted. It is probable 
that it will take place Feb. 22, 1908. — 
Degrees to the following "77 men were 
granted as of the year ’77, namely: M. 
L. Crosby, Frank Brainerd, and C. C. 
Bolton. 
1878. 
J. C. Wurrney, Sec., 
Box 3573, Boston. 

The regular annual meeting was held 
on Commencement Day at Stoughton 4. 
The Secretary made brief allusions to the 
members of the Class who had deceased 
during the year. He then read a com- 
munication that he had received from 
the Alumni Association, and on motion 
it was voted to lay it on the table. It 
was voted that the Class Committee and 
the Secretary consider a plan of cele- 
bration for next year, our 30th anni- 
versary. 

1879. 
Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 
The Annual Golf Tournament of the 


Class was held on June 25, at the Essex 
County Club. In the medal handicap 
singles H. O. Underwood won first prize 
and H. Baily second. In the two-ball 
handicap foursomes H. Bailey and F. 
M. Briggs tied C. P. Nunn and H. O. 
Underwood. The prizes in both the 
singles and the foursomes were the new 
medals in honor of President Eliot. 
That evening 63 members of the Class 
dined at the Algonquin Club, Boston. 
I. T. Burr presided, W. B. Hill acted 
as toastmaster, and W. M. Richardson 
had charge of the singing. There was 
speaking, more or less informal, by I. T. 
Burr, F. W. Taussig, E. C. Felton, F. J. 
Swayze, S. Shillito, F. L. Crawford, 
H. P. Amen, and R. W. Ellis; Ellis and 
L. B. Harding sang the solos of the 
songs, and R. P. Clapp, W. B. Hill, and 
F. B. Patten read verses which have 
since been printed in a report sent by 
the Secretary to all members of the Class. 
On Commencement Day some 50 mem- 
bers met at noon at 18 Holworthy, and 
19 attended the speaking in Memorial 
Hall in the afternoon. — E. C. Felton 
is president of the Philadelphia Harvard 
Club. — The address of C. S. Hanks 
before the Fitchburg Board of Trade, 
April 3, on “The Benefit of the Hep- 
burn Law to the Banker, Broker, Ship- 
per, and the Public,” has been printed 
by request. — C. G. Weld (m ’81), for 
a time a member of the Class, has lately 
built and furnished an addition to the 
Museum of the Peabody Academy of 
Science in Salem, which is to contain 
the valuable Japanese and other Oriental 
collections of the Museum, and is to be 
known as the Weld Hall of Ethnology. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsvury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Western Reserve has conferred on 
Hart the degree of LL.D. Pres. Thwing 
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said: “Upon Albert Bushnell Hart, son 
of a father, himself a beloved son of this 
university, historian, inspiring teacher 
of history, who, in re-creating America’s 
past, is not forgetful of present problems 
and duties, is conferred the degree of doc- 
tor of laws.” 
1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sancer, Sec., 
Cambridge. 

G. D. Markham was elected an Over- 
seer at Commencement. — W. Binney, 
Jr., is a member of the firm of Wilson, 
Slade & Co., bankers, Providence, R. I. 
— The Class held its annual subscrip- 
tion dinner at the Tavern Club, Boston, 
on the evening before Commencement. 
41 members were present. — W. R. 
Thayer delivered the Commencement 
address at Wellesley College on June 25. 
— H. S. Ballou is president of the Mass. 
Universalist Historical Society. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuaq, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary with great enthusiasm, 118 mem- 
bers of the Class being present. On 
Sunday afternoon there was a service at 
Trinity Church, Boston, in which the 
Episcopalian clergymen of the Class took 
part, Garrett preaching the sermon. 
Monday forenoon the men visited the 
College Yard and new buildings and 
lunched at the Union. In the afternoon 
the Class Secretary and his wife gave a 
reception at their country home on 
Brush Hill Road in Milton to the men 
and their wives. In the evening there 
was a vaudeville show at Copley Hall, 
Boston, in which only members of the 
Class took part. Pendleton, Tuckerman, 
and Weld gave the operetta of Bor and 
Cox, with Wister at the piano. Tuesday, 
came a trip by steamboat to Manchester, 
where the Class were entertained by 
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Putnam, and while the men were away 
Mrs. Greenough gave a lunch to the 
ladies at her home in Cambridge. Com- 
mencement Day was spent at Cambridge, 
the Chief Marshal giving the usual lunch 
to the Class and other invited guests in 
the Faculty Room at University Hall, 
and the wives of the ’82 members of the 
Faculty gave a lunch to the wives of 
members of the Class at Prof. Beale’s 
house. H. W. Cunningham was Chief 
Marshal of the Alumni, and the follow- 
ing ’82 men served as aids or marshals 
on his staff: Bowen, Thacher, F. M. 
Stone, Wister, G. L. Kittredge, Gage, 
Hoyt, Putnam, Pendleton, Chapin, E. 
J. Wendell, Babcock, Beale, Buell, J. 
P. Clark, Greenough, Matthews, Paine, 
Storer, Sturgis, Wait, Weld. On 
Wednesday evening came the Class din- 
ner at Young’s Hotel, Boston, with Wis- 
ter presiding, and speeches by the Sec- 
retary, G. L. Kittredge, Wait, Babcock, 
Bartlett, Olmsted, Sherwood, Whitman, 
Woodworth, and Pendleton. Every one 
except the Secretary spoke upon the 
same subject, “the time I wasted in Col- 
lege and what it did for me.” Harvard 
honored our leading scholar Kittredge 
with the degree of Litt.D. The Class 
raised among its members $100,000, 
which has been given to the College, the 
principal to be kept intact and known as 
“The Fund of the Class of 1882,” and 
the income to be used by the Corpora- 
tion for any purpose connected with the 
“College.” Three group pictures were 
taken during the celebration: (1) mem- 
bers of the Class at Milton, June 24; 
(2) wives of members at same place; (3) 
members of the Class at Manchester, 
June 25. The photographer, Elmer 
Chickering, 21 West St., Boston, will be 
glad to sell to ’82 men copies of any of 
these pictures at $1 each. — McLaurin 
Jameson Pickering died Feb. 20, 1907. 
He was the son of McLaurin Foster and 
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Georgiana (Jameson) Pickering, and was 
born at Gorham, Me., Nov. 3, 1859. He 
fitted for college at the Cambridge High 
School, and after graduation engaged in 
business with his father’s firm, M. F. 
Pickering & Co., shipowners and com- 
mission merchants, first in Boston and 
for many years prior to his death at the 
Produce Exchange in New York. He 
married at Chicago in January, 1890, 
Isabel Higgins, who survives him. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Dr. Sollace Mitchell died at ReadviJle, 
Me., of progressive pernicious anaemia, 
on May 15. He was born at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Sept. 18, 1858, and was the 
son of Dr. Joseph D. Mitchell, a native 
of Maine, who went to Florida in 1852, 
and was a noted practitioner. Sollace 
was prepared for college at Williston 
Seminary, East Hampton, Mass., and 
graduated with honorable mention in 
Natural History, ranking among those 
to whom Disquisitions were assigned. 
After leaving Harvard, he spent two 
years at the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
School, where he graduated with great 
distinction in March, 1885, and then en- 
tered the Hospital as house surgeon, 
remaining until October, 1886. Since 
then he had been practising at his home 
in Jacksonville, and had become widely 
known and loved as one of the most emi- 
nent physicians of his State. For 12 
years he was chief surgeon of the Jack- 
sonville, Tampa & Key West R. R., and 
later consulting physician of the Plant 
system of railways. He was president 
of the Duval County Medical Society 
and treasurer of the First Presbyterian 
Church. During the yellow fever epi- 
demic of 1898, Dr. Mitchell had charge 
of the Sand Hills Hospital, where his 
skill and devotion were conspicuous. He 
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was married on Nov. 8, 1887, at Wood- 
bridge, N. J., to Evelyn Austin Sollace, 
who died April 6, 1896; and on Nov. 8, 
1899, he married Florence Terry, of 
Lockport, N. Y., who, with a son and a 
daughter, survives him. — Our Class 
Dinner, on June 26, proved the pleas- 
antest of all our more informal reunions. 
Between 40 and 50 men assembled, and 
talked, laughed, and sang as the spirit 
moved them, the Secretary presiding to 
a micfoscopic extent. There was no 
speech-making, but a great deal of music; 
and Dorr’s j0del and calliopean magic, 
aided by the contributions of Codman, 
Earle, and Hamlin, furnished an enter- 
tainment that seemed never more en- 
joyable. Greetings were exchanged with 
*71 and 73, who were also dining at the 
Club, and the former presented a choice 
bottle of Burgundy, dating from their 
graduation, from which libations of 
friendship were poured. — A. C. Bur- 
rage is conducting an interesting experi- 
ment at South Hanson, where over 3000 
acres of land are being utilized in the 
construction of cranberry bogs. The 
dikes necessary to regulate the flowage 
are being built by specially-invented au- 
tomobile dumping-cars, and many other 
novel methods have been introduced 
which are likely to be of great advantage 
to an important industry. — Dr. W. L. 
Burrage is in charge of the collaborators 
from Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, who are contribut- 
ing to the “Cyclopedia of American 
Medical Biography,” a work in two vol- 
umes, which is planned to include the 
biographies of the most distinguished 
physicians and surgeons of the United 
States and Canada. He is also engaged 
in preparing a volume on Gynecology, 
and in other literary and professional 
work. — Prof. J. R. Brackett, as the 
delegate from Massachusetts to the Na- 
tional Convention of Charities and Cor- 
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rection, replied to the address of wel- 
come at Minneapolis, Minn., on June 
12. He delivered, on July 16-19, before 
the Harvard Summer School of Theo- 
logy, a series of four lectures on “‘Lead- 
ing Principles of Scientific Charities.”” — 
Dr. S. H. Knight is treasurer of the Har- 
vard Club of Michigan, and was active 
in arranging the details of the reunion 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs on 
June 1, at Detroit, at which four ’83 
men were present, — Eaton, ~ Lane, 
Pennocks, and himself. — Joseph Lee, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Civic League, read a paper on “ Play as 
a Training in Citizenship,” before the 
Playgrounds Association of America, 
at Chicago, on June 20. He traced the 
development of the child from the be- 
ginning of the social instinct, at the age 
of three or four, through the “Big In- 
jun” period of self-assertion and self- 
sufficiency, up to the loyalty induced by 
membership in football or baseball teams 
and the rise of the “gang impulse,” 
which latter is valuable as embodying a 
vivid ideal of social organization, but 
should lead to further growth into a 
larger whole (such as school athletic 
leagues) regulated by a spirit of wider 
loyalty. — R. B. Moffat has been ap- 
pointed by the N. Y. Supreme Court to 
take evidence based on the Attorney- 
General’s allegations of illegal combina- 
tions to increase rates, on the part of the 
Postal Telegraph and Western Union 
Cos. — The Rev. E. S. Rousmaniere 
has declined a call to St. Paul’s Church, 
feeling that his present work at Grace 
Church, Providence, R. I., “ presents 
larger general opportunities in religious 
interest, but particularly in institutional 
work.” — Prof. J. L. Patterson, head- 
master of the Patterson-Davenport 
School, Louisville, Ky., has been elected 
professor of Greek in the University of 
Louisville. 
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1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Thirty-nine members of the Class 
dined at the Hotel Somerset the even- 
ing before Commencement. Gordon 
Abbott presided and Dr. J. T. Bul- 
lard acted as toastmaster. The evening 
was passed in listening to informal 
speeches. — The annual business meet- 
ing was held on Commencement Day 
at noon. After routine matters had 
been disposed of it was voted that the 
Class Committee, if it so desires, be 
authorized to ‘add to its numbers 
other members of the Class to assist in 
preparing for the celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of graduation in 1909. — 
T. M. Osborne has been appointed by 
Gov. Hughes a member of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of New York. 
— Harry Billings has been promoted 
to the special agency of the Freight 
Department of the Pennsylvania R. R.; 
address, 222 Arcade Building, Phil- 
adelphia. — J. M. Paton left Wes- 
leyan in February, 1905, and after 18 
months in Europe is now managing 
editor of the American Journal of Arch- 
aeology; address, 65 Sparks St., Cam- 
bridge. — Frank Hamlin has ° been 
chosen attorney to the Board of Civil 
Service Commissioners of Chicago. — 
G. U. Crocker has been appointed by 
the Mayor of Boston one of seven mem- 
bers of a commission to investigate the 
finances of the city of Boston. —S. A. 
Eliot has been selected by the Massa- 
chusetts Agent of the Census Bureau 
to write a book to contain statistical 
information concerning the Unitarian 
Church in Massachusetts. — E. “M. 
Pickop is pastor of the Methodist Epi- 
scopal Church at Thomaston, Conn. — 
W. C. Baylies has presented the Col- 
lege, for the use of the University Crew, 
with a new eight-oared shell built by 
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Sims & Sons, of Putney, London, 
England, according to the English 
model and English rowing theories. 
It will be used by the University Crew 
next autumn. The shell was given in 
memory of the late H. E. Teschemacher, 
78. —H. J. Cox passed several weeks 
early in 1907 in Europe on a tour of 
inspection of meteorological stations 
in England, France, Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. A complete report of his ob- 
servations was published in the Monthly 
Weather Review, February, 1907. — 
John Andrew Noonan died at Jamaica 
Plain on May 19, 1907. He was born 
at South Boston, Aug. 25, 1862, the son 
of Ellen Landers Noonan and Daniel 
A. Noonan. He fitted for college at 
Lincoln Grammar and Boston Latin 
Schools. After his graduation from 
Harvard, he studied law at Boston 
University Law School, graduating 
from there in June, 1886. In the same 
month he was admitted to the bar of 
Suffolk County, Mass. From that time 
until his death he was engaged in general 
law practice in Boston. He was married 
Aug. 18, 1896, to Anna C. Schenck, of 
Boston, who survives him with one 
daughter, Marjorie Anna. — Addresses: 
Rev. J. T. Nichols, Asbury Park, N. J.; 
Dr. M. W. Fredrick, 2152 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. S. S. White, 
Okayama, Japan; O. F. Hibbard, 56 
Pine St., New York. — The Secretary 
would like to have the addresses of F. A. 
Whitney and of the following tempo- 
rary members: W. H. Garrison, F. B. 
Lake, and F. P. Schmitt. 





1885. 
H. M. Wiis, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 


On Commencement it was voted at 
the Class meeting to have a subscription 
dinner in Boston next winter. About 
30 men sat down to lunch in Hollis 28. 
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J. V. Onativia, Jr., was present as a 
guest. He is the first son of ’85 to take 
a degree. He received his A.B. in three 
years, as of 1908, his regular class. — 
F. A. Delano was reélected a director 
of the Harvard Alumni Association. — 
The Rev. W. D. Roberts, after nearly 
13 years’ service at St. John’s Church, 
East Boston, has accepted a call to St. 
Michael’s Church, Milton. —In May, 
J. J. Storrow entertained at his summer 
home in Lincoln the pupils of the No. 
Bennet St. Industrial School. They 
gave an outdoor performance of The 
Merchant of Venice. Storrow is a di- 
rector of the new Revere Sugar Refinery, 
and was one of the promoters of the 
Boston Old Home Week.—F. A. 
Delano was the prime mover for the 
bronze medals prepared as a memorial 
to President Eliot and a memento of 
Harvard. — Addresses: F. W. Batch- 
elder, 55 Congress St., Boston; G. W. 
Rolfe, 344 Brookline St., Cambridge. 
The Secretary lacks the addresses of 
A. Z. Bowen, E. L. Collins, and Lewis 
A. Wood. — At the Agassiz centennial 
in Sanders Theatre, Prof. I. L. Winter 
read poems by Longfellow and Whittier. 
—H. M. Williams has been elected a 
director of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 

J. F. McClure and family have been 
living in Switzerland for the past year. 
— W. G. Webster was a candidiate for 
the office of United States Senator in 
the first primary election held under 
the new law in Illinois, and received 
12,592 votes without conducting any 
campaign. — H. Lamont has returned 
from a ten weeks’ trip in Europe. — 
Howard Taylor (temp.) is at present 
abroad. — Garrett Droppers, recently 
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in the Department of Political Economy 
at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed clerk of the Mass. Commis- 
sion of Commerce and Industry. — Dr. 
J. H. Huddleston’s address is 145 West 
78th St.,New York, N. Y. — A subscrip- 
tion Class Dinner was held at the Country 
Club, at which Odin Roberts presided. 
W. C. Boyden, T. Sedgwick, G. Drop- 
pers, E. H. Nichols, and T. T. Baldwin 
spoke and Courtenay Guild acted as 
chorister. ‘There was a good attend- 
ance at Hollis 4 on Commencement 
Day. 
1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

The address of T. C. Dawson, a 
temporary member, is care of State 
Department, Washington, D. C.— 
Samuel Storrow is at Los Angeles, Cal. 
—E. E. Blodgett has dissolved his 
partnership with E. P. Carver and has 
formed a new firm for the practice of 
law under the name of Blodgett, Jones, 
& Burnham (E. E. Blodgett, ’87, S. R. 
Jones, A. C. Burnham, ’90, and F. W. 
Eaton, ’00). — The plan of the Special 
Committee for the celebration of the 
20th anniversary was carried out with 
most gratifying success. On Monday, 
June 24, 110 men were guests of Ayer 
at his home in Hamilton, where, after 
a luncheon, they were taken by auto- 
mobiles to various points on the North 
Shore. Tuesday was spent at the 
Country Club, where ’92 and ’97 were 
also assembled. The greater part of the 
day was given up to tennis, golf, and 
such other amusements as appealed to 
the individual members. The great 
event was a ball game between ’87 and 
’92, which was never finished, owing to 
some dissatisfaction of ’87 with the work 
of the nine and the consequent invasion 
of the field by the Class in a body which 
carried off the players to the Class Din- 
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ner. 135 men met in the evening at 
Young’s Hotel for the dinner. Alex- 
ander presided. F. S. Palmer read a 
poem and the other speakers were Hurl- 
but, Furber, Dawson, Hamilton, Hunt- 
ington, Bartol, G. P. Baker, Shattuck, 
and W. B. Scofield. A Class photograph 
was taken by Tupper at the ’87 Gate 
on Wednesday, and the usual spread 
was served in Hollis. — Christian Kest- 
ner died at Reading, Pa., Nov. 11, 1906. 
He was son of George L. and Catherine 
Kestner, and was born at Lewisville, 
O., March 4, 1866. His parents settled 
later in Reading, Pa., where the greater 
part of his childhood was spent and 
where he attended the Stewart Academy. 
He spent one semester at Berlin and 
three at Heidelberg, and, during the 
summers, in company with Sternberg, 
he traveled extensively in Europe, and 
to some extent in Africa. They returned 
together to Cambridge in the fall of 
1889 and entered the Harvard Law 
School, where Kestner remained for 
two years. In 1891 he went to Denver, 
Col., and began the practice of the law, 
returning to the East in August, 1892, 
to marry Helen Louise McCarthy of 
Torrington, Conn. Returning then to 
Denver with his wife he continued in 
practice there until September, 1893, 
when, on the very day of the birth of 
his daughter Helen, he was run over 
by a cable car and so seriously injured 
as to endanger his life and make him 
permanently lame. As soon as he was 
able to bear the journey he was taken 
by his family to Reading and, after 
some years of practice as a lawyer there, 
removed to the home of his wife in Con- 
necticut, and settled there. The injuries 
sustained in his accident incapacitated 
him entirely for active employment for 
a considerable period, and he was never 
afterward in really robust health. He 
died at Reading, Nov. 11, 1906, of 
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Bright’s disease, leaving a widow and 
daughter. 
1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

C. F. Adams, 2d, has been appointed 
a member of the Mass. Commission on 
Commerce and Industry by Gov. Guild, 
*81.—T. Q. Browne has received de- 
grees of Master of Arts from Columbia 
University and of Master in Education 
from Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University. — W. P. Daniels is assist- 
ant secretary of the Manhattan Trust 
Co., 20 Wall St., New York City. — C. 
W. Gleason has published “ First Greek 
Book”; “Greek Primer”; “Greek 
Prose”; “Composition for Schools”’; 
“Story of Cyrus”; “Cyropaedia”’; 
“Term of Ovid.” —W. G. Horton’s 
address is 14 Cheswick Road, Boule- 
vard Sta., Boston. —G. B. Leighton 
entertained the Harvard Club of Keene, 
N. H., at his farm at Monadnock on 
July 26. — C. B. Rogers has been chosen 
a trustee and treasurer of Hamilton Col- 
lege, Utica. — C. J. Rolfe is engaged in 
advertising, with office at 531 John Han- 
cock Bldg., Boston. — The Class Field 
Day at the Hoosick-Whisick Club in 
Canton on June 25 was highly enter- 
taining to the members present. Most 
of them went from Boston in automo- 
biles. The portly and lazy spent the day 
on the clubhouse piazzas, while the en- 
ergetic played tennis and base-ball. De- 
spite Judge Bolster’s decisions as um- 
pire, the “Rabbits” beat the “Mud- 
Turtles” (it is said) 34-9. After luncheon, 
there was a very free and general discus- 
sion of a program for the celebration of 
next year the 20th. Those present were 
Austin, Bailey, W. J. Gallivan, Butler, 
Churchill, C. W. Gleason, S. Gleason, 
G. P. Cogswell, Francis, Fowler, H. M. 
Plummer, F. Plummer, Pulsifer, H. M. 
Clarke, Hesseltine, Francis, Rolfe, 


Whipple, Bolster, Leighton, Rantoul, 
Hopkins, D. C. Holder, Gay, Pease, T. 
Q. Browne, Codman, J. W. Saxe, Liv- 
ingood, L. S. Thayer, Cram. — On 
Commencement Day a formal meeting 
of the Class was held at noon and reso- 
lutions were adopted on the death of Wm. 
Beals. 
1891. 

A. J. Garceau, Sec., 

112 Water St., Boston, 

W. G. Howard’s address is 25 Conant 
Hall, Cambridge. — Angelo Hall’s ad- 
dress is 37 Madison St., Annapolis, Md. 
— G. L. Osgood, Jr., is treasurer and 
manager of John Chmiell & Co., Inc., 
36 Portland St., Boston, manufacturers 
of shaving and toilet soaps, perfumes, 
and toilet and chemical specialties. — 
F. W. Coburn is a member of the Sum- 
mer Exhibition of the Copley Society of 
Boston. — Rev. C. L. Slattery is lec- 
turer at the Albany Cathedral, Summer 
School of Theology. — Kenneth Brown 
is writing a new novel.— Graham 
Jones is at 1834 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. — The following ’91 men were at 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in Detroit: C. C. Smith, Bowman, 
Simons, Mariner, Lowell, Bigelow, Bur- 
lingham. — The Rev. L. B. Thomas’s 
address is 650 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. — Prof. Kenneth McKen- 
zie represented Yale at the Aldrovandi 
Celebration in Bologna on June 12. — 
C. E. Stearns is city solicitor of Waltham. 
—H. A. Davis has removed his law 
office to 63 Wall St., New York City. — 
E. C. Moen has formed a new law part- 
nership under the firm name of Moen & 
Dwight, with offices at 52 William St., 
New York City.—F. H. Hitchcock, 
first assistant postmaster-general, has 
been suggested as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Convention. — H. 
McC. Kelly, professor of biology at 
Cornell College, Iowa, has received a 
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degree of A.M., Harvard College. — W. 
M. Randol has returned to Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs, Col. — J. R. Finlay, 
expert mining engineer, has ‘an office at 
2 Rector St., New York City. — E. S. 
Mack has published a pamphlet, “The 
Founding of Milwaukee.” — 25 mem- 
bers of the Class enjoyed an outing at 
the Nahant Club on June 25, where they 
met and played games with the Class of 
*90. A ball game was played, and when 
the score was 7 to 6 in our favor it was 
suddenly discovered that the tide was 
running out, whereupon ’91 declared 
itself victor and adjournment was made 
to the swimming-pool, where it was 
found that the temperature of the water 
was such as to prevent the swimming 
races scheduled. It was, however, mu- 
tually agreed that a prize should be given 
to F. W. Coburn, ’91, as he stayed in the 
water longer than his nearest competitor, 
who stayed in 4 seconds. Mr. Coburn 
received a bottle of hair restorer as a 
prize. The two classes then assembled 
for an excellent dinner, during which 
speeches were made by J. W. Lund and 
T. W. Slocum for ’90, and by A. J. Gar- 
ceau for ’91. Solos were sung by John 
Codman,. W. D. F. Lockwood, and T. 
S. Woods for ’90, and by R. D. Willard 
and A. J. Garceau for ’91. After the 
dinner the °91 contingent went to Won- 
derland for the rest of the evening. It 
wasan exceptionally enjoyable occasion, 
and the Secretary here takes the oppor- 
tunity to express his thanks to the mem- 
bers of the Class who provided the au- 
tomobiles for the trips. Those present 
were E. S. Berry, Nelson, King, Wood- 
worth, Gettemy, W. A. Parker, Coburn, 
Bussey, Bean, Woods, H. E. Sawyer, 
Little, Lowell, W. P. Jones, Wilkinson, 
Willard, H. I. Cummings, Keene, and 
the Secretary. These outings will be 
made a feature every June and it is 


hoped that more members of the Class 
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will take advantage of them. — Albert 
Goodell Liscomb, died suddenly on 
July 10. He was son of the late Na- 
thaniel Stott Liscomb, of Worcester, was 
born Nov. 8, 1867, and entered College 
in our Freshman year. After staying one 
year, he went into business with his fa- 
ther at Worcester, He afterwards be- 
came associated with the firm of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., of Chicago, and later 
with Wanamaker & Co., of New York. 
He married, Sept. 16, 1891, Caroline 
Allen Sumner, of Shrewsbury, but no 
children survived him. Although he had 
been ill for about a year his death was 
a great shock to his friends. — Henry 
Arnold Peckham, son of Rufus W. Peck- 
ham, of Albany, N. Y., died at Holly- 
wood, California, on Feb. 16, 1907, 
of tuberculosis. He was born Aug. 6, 
1868. He married Catharine Longworth 
Anderson in April, 1896, at Cincinnati, 
and three children, Harriet, Rufus W., 
2d, and Henry A., Jr., survive him. He 
entered the Class in our Freshman year 
and stayed two years, going then to 
Union University, where he received 
the degree of LL.B. in 1891. Until his 
health began to fail in 1900, he was a suc- 
cessful lawyer in Albany. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

The celebration of the 15th anniver- 
sary was highly successful from begin- 
ning to end. Nearly 100 members of the 
Class enjoyed the hospitality of J. T. 
Spaulding on board the steam yacht 
Tsis on the afternoon of June 23. A trip 
was made from Boston Harbor along 
the North Shore. Monday evening, June 
24, the Class dined at the New Algon- 
quin Club. T. W. Lamont presided, 
M. D. Follansbee was toastmaster, and 
A. M. White was poet. Among the 
speakers were J. F. Morton, H. McK. 
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Landon, H. F. Hollis, A. R. Hussey, 
L. F. Berry, and A. R. Benner. There 
were songs by L. Berry, J. Codman, H. 
Whitney, and C. H. Porter. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the Music 
Committee, who did a large part toward 
increasing the enthusiasm of the occa- 
sion, and who prepared a special edition 
of songs for the dinner. The Music 
Committee consisted of J. W. Cummin, 
chairman, C. H. Porter, J. Codman, 
L. S. Thompson, and H. Whitney. 
Telegrams were received from various 
classmates, and appropriate telegrams 
were sent to the Crew and to the Nine. 
Greetings were exchanged with Yale, 
’92, celebrating at New Haven. A cable 
message was also sent to Cameron 
Forbes at Manila. Tuesday morning, 
June 25, the Class gathered at the 
Country Club in Brookline, where the 
day was filled with athletic sports, in 
competition with the classes of ’87 and 
’97. The baseball game between ’92 and 
*97 resulted in a victory for the latter 
Class by the score of 8 to7, in six innings. 
The Class remained at the Country 
Club for dinner in the evening. Com- 
mencement Day the Class assembled in 
the College Yard. Hollis 24 was the 
headquarters as usual. In arranging 
the various events of the anniversary 
the Class Committee were assisted by 
the Boston Association of ’92. The 
Class signified its appreciation of the 
hospitality of the Boston men by a special 
vote at the dinner of Tuesday evening. — 
Addresses: E. E. Cauthorne, 600 East 
Twelfth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. C. 
Damon, (home) 295 Claremont Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. — G. P. Costigan has 
been elected dean of the Law School of 
the University of Nebraska. — Rev. 
Eliot White has resigned from the pas- 
torate of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Worcester. — M. F. Riddle’s business 
address is 90 Wall St., New York City. 
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— J. T. Lincoln was given the degree of 
A.B. as of the Class of 1892 at Com- 
mencement, and L. G. Smith received 
the degree of ALM.—T. G. Bremer’s 
address is Fisher Ave., Brookline. — 
— Gov. Guild has named Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., as a member of the proposed 
state sanatoria for tubercular patients; 
he is also a trustee of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. — A. H. Woods is fourth 
deputy police commissioner of Greater 
New York. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHe.per, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

S. M. Ballou writes: “The President 
has appointed me Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
Hawaii. The bench, which was formerly 
two Yale and one Harvard, is now two 
Harvard and one Yale.’’ — F. G. Bene- 
dict has left Wesleyan University to 
become director of the new Nutrition 
Laboratory established in Boston by the 
Carnegie Institution. — R. Bisbee has 
become a member of the law firm of 
MacFarland, Taylor & Costello, 63-65 
Wall St., New York City. —R. H. 
Bowles reports: “I have resigned my 
position as instructor in English in the 
Phillips Exeter Academy and have ac- 
cepted an editorial position with Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth 
Ave., New York.” — Calvert Brewer has 
removed his residence from Great Neck, 
L. IL, to 50 West 45th St., New York 
City. — J. A. Burden has been for the 
past year the president of the Burden 
Iron Co., of Troy, N. Y. — J. W. Carr 
has been elected vice-president of the 
American Dialect Society. —C. S. 
Chase’s address is 59 View St., Franklin, 
N. H.—D. Churchill, M.D., has re- 
moved to 352 Broad St., Providence, 
R. I.—A. S. G. Clarke is teaching at 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I.: his 
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New York City address is 150 Nassau 
St. — F. S. Converse writes: “I have 
resigned my position at Harvard and am 
going abroad for two years to devote 
myself entirely to composition. My 
address will remain Westwood, Mass., 
until further notice.” — W. K. Con- 
verse’s permanent address is Lock Box 
74, Winchendon.— H. H. Cook has 
removed to 916 Seventeenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.—J. N. Deahl is 
professor of education at West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. — 
W. Duane reports: “Have accepted 
a research position in the Radium Lab- 
oratory of the University of Paris. Ad- 
dress, Radium Laboratory, 12 Rue 
Cuvier, Paris, France.” —H. A. Eaton 
writes: “Have been Secretary of Syra- 
cuse Harvard Club for the past three 
years. Permanent address changed to 
609 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y.” 
— A.B. Fletcher’s address is 37 Ash- 
land St., Medford. — P. B. Goetz is 
teaching at the Lafayette High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—S. P. Hall writes: 
“Am at present established as assistant 
to one Horace Trumbauer, now engaged 
in collaring all the good architectural 
jobs in the profesh. in Philadelphia and 
a good many in New York and Washing- 
ton. Nothing very startling to report, 
but have worked hard, and made corre- 
sponding progress from time to time. 
My best forwarding address is still 910 
Madison Ave., Plainfield, N. J.” — W. 
J. Henderson has left the Nashua High 
School and has been teaching for the 
past year in the Boston English High 
School. — J. L. Hildreth has resigned 
from the Topographical Bureau of 
Brooklyn and is now in the Board of 
Water Supply, Long Island Division; 
address, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. —C. G. 
Hubbell has been appointed State 
Examiner of Automobiles and,Chauffeurs 
under the Massachusetts Highway Com- 
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mission, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston. — 
W. P. Humphreys has been to Europe 
on matters connected with the insurance 
adjustments on the San Francisco fire ; 
address, 2101 Webster St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — G. H. Ingalls writes: “My 
present address is No. 505 La Salle St. 
Station, Chicago, Ill., and my official 
position is freight traffic manager of 
the New York Central Lines West.” — 
C. H. Lincoln has left the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress and 
is now custodian of manuscripts, Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, Worcester. — 
H. O. Marcy, M.D., has moved his 
office from 665 Boylston St., Boston, 
to his home address, 180 Common- 
wealth Ave. — D. S. Muzzey received 
the degree of Ph. D. from Columbia 
University at Commencement this year. 
— A. A. North has left Greenville, O., 
and is doing actuarial work with the 
Cleveland Life Ins. Co. at Cleveland. 
— W. E. Parsons’s address is 92 Marion 
St., Brookline. — N. T. Robb, formerly 
captain of “C” Company, Twelfth 
Regiment, New York, has been elected 
major of its new third battalion. — 
L. P. Sanders’s address is Hirbour 
Bldg., Butte, Mont. — J. H. Steinhart’s 
address is P. O. Box 1070, Havana, 
Cuba. — “James A. Wilder has ‘arrived’ 
as an artist,” reports S. M. Ballou, sec- 
retary of the University Club of Hawaii. 
“Painted a large portrait for the Uni- 
versity Club of Dr. Day, its late presi- 
dent, and has many other commissions. 
He is also president of the Harvard Club 
of Hawaii.” —C. L. Young continues 
instructor in English Literature at 
Wellesley College. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 
About 30 men assembled for the an- 
nual subscription dinner of the Class 
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at Hotel Thorndike the evening before 
Commencement. Resolutions were 
passed instructing the Secretary to ex- 
press the sympathy of the Class to the 
families of those of its members who had 
died during the preceding year: D. F. 
Farquharson, R. W. Gilchrist, S. V. R. 
Thayer, H. F. Wood. The Class also 
voted its thanks to the Class of 1909 for 
presenting to the Harvard Union a large 
portrait of Marshall Newell. The por- 
trait hangs in the periodical room, and 
bears the following inscription on a brass 
plate: “Marshall Newell. Born 1871. 
Died 1897. The Class of 1909 presents 
the Harvard Union with this picture of 
Marshall Newell, of the Class of 1894. 
Although he died before he was twenty- 
seven years old, Newell had proved 
himself not only a great athlete and a 
loyal Harvard man, but also a lover of 
books, of nature, of mankind, and of the 
truth.” The suggestion of this present 
was due originally to Mr. Copeland, who 
spoke on Marshall Newell at a dinner of 
the Class of 1909. — Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer Thayer, the son of S. V. R. Thayer, 


70, and Alice Robeson, died at Vichy, 


France, June 24. He was born July 15, 
1871. He was associated with the Class 
at College as a special student for three 
years. He was a member of several clubs 
in Boston and New York, and of various 
scientific societies, notably those de- 
voted to research in folklore and archaeo- 
logy. He married Julia Matthews Porter 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 5, 1895. 
He had been traveling abroad with his 
family for several years before his death. 
— Louis Anton Ernst Ahlers died at Col- 
orado Springs, Col., July 10, after a pain- 
ful attack of aneurism. He was born at 
Oldenberg, Germany, Oct. 16, 1865, and 
came to America in 1881. He prepared 
for college at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and after graduation, studied a year in 
Germany. In 1895 he was appointed 


head of the Department of Modern 
Languages at Colorado College, and 
held that position until his death. He 
made his department one of the best in 
his college and in the West: he took an 
active part, in college administration 
and was head of the athletic board. He 
was married to Mary Russell Gilman at 
Wellesley, Mass., July 8, 1896. — L. D. 
Hill, who has been a junior master in 
the Rindge Manual Training School for 
the last seven years, has accepted the 
chair of physics and chemistry in the Nor- 
mal College of the City of New York.— A. 
Dickinson has moved to Seattle, Wash., 
and “like the place so well I have 
decided to stay.” He is at present with 
McGraw, Kittinger & Case (real es- 
tate), 259 Colman Bldg., but later will 
practise law. —H. Gordon Johnson is 
a private tutor, 124 Chandler St., Boston. 
— H. C. Marshall has returned from a 
trip around the world, spending several 
months in China and Japan; he reports 
that O. M. W. Sprague is very favorably 
regarded as professor of political econ- 
omy at the Imperial University of Tokio. 
— R. T. Fox is in charge of the street- 
cleaning bureau of Chicago; he served 
for nine years in New York in a similar 
capacity under Col. Waring. — W. J. 
Pelo has been reélected superintendent 
of schools at Swampscott. — Addresses: 
E. T. Houghton, 1805 Merchants’ Ex- 
change Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; C. 
L. Lawrence, 8 Norway St., Boston; 
L. I. Prouty (after Dec. 1), 1806 Beacon 
St., Brookline. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Nearly 50 men attended the subscrip- 
tion dinner at the Riding and Driving 
Club, Commencement Day. Some of the 
more strenuous members of the Class 
indulged in a ball game before dinner. It 
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was played with a soft ball, so there were 
no casualties and a goodly. number of 
runs. The informality of last year pre- 
vailed at the dinner; no toastmaster and 
no speeches. This was our second an- 
nual subscription dinner and proved 
even more successful than’the first. It 
is therefore expected that the custom of 
having these informal dinners on Com- 
mencement Day will be continued. — 
Wm. E. Clark is living at Sharon Heights; 
address, P. O. Box 1, Sharon. — W. D. 
Collins, since July, 1906, has been mak- 
ing water analyses for the Water Re- 
sources Branch of the U. S. Geological 
Survey at Urbana, IIl., and since the 
opening of the Jamestown Exposition, 
at the Exposition Station. His address, 
after Dec. 1, will be U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C.— Wm. 
Emerson’s address is 281 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—C. S. French has 
moved his law offices to 70 State St., 
Boston. — S. E. Johnson is senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Johnson & Meeker, 
bankers, 50 Broadway, New York, N. 
Y.—H. W. Loker, principal of the 
Needham High School for the past six 
years, has been made principal of the 
Swampscott High School. — C. S. Pierce 
was promoted, July 1, to be asst. gen- 
eral solicitor of the Boston & Maine 
R. R.—J. G. Robinson’s address is 
7507 Kelly St., Pittsburg, Pa. — Rev. 
L. W. Snell, formerly engaged in relig- 
ious work for workingmen in New York 
City, is following the same work in the 
South End of Boston in connection with 
the Shawmut Church; his permanent 
address is 81 Davis Ave., Brookline. — 
W. W. Stevens is an instructor in mathe- 
matics at the Atlantic City, N. J., High 
School. —- Whitman Symmes’s address 
is 1044 Monadnock Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — W. P. Woodman’s address 
is Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., where 
he teaches the classics. 
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1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

About 30 members of the Class were 
present at the informal dinner held at 
the Boston Yacht Club, Hull, on June 
26, and they enjoyed a sail down the 
harbor, swimming, and a fish dinner. 
It was the opinion of those who were 
fortunate enough to take the trip that 
the Class should have, annually, an 
outing of this nature. Arrangements 
were made for 60, and in view of this 
many of those who accepted should not 
have dropped out. — Moses Ely is a 
member of the firm of Ely & Fuller, with 
offices at 2 Rector St., New York. — 
M. F. Carney is attorney for the 
F. M. A. & P. G. Ins. Co., with office 
at 100 William St., New York. — Jonas 
Viles is professor of American History 
at Univ. of Missouri, and is president of 
the Columbia (Mo.) Harvard Club. — 
R. W. Cone is farming at Lawrence, 
Kan. — J. B. Lewman has become a 
member of the firm of Hardin, Hamilton 
& Lewman, in Louisville, Ky.— W. C. 
Gray is a member of the firm of Fuller 
& Gray, lawyers, 78 Bedford St., Fall 
River.— C. H. Kauffman received a 
degree of Ph.D in Botany at the Univ. 
of Mich. in June. — M. W. Stackpole 
has been appointed school minister at 
Andover Academy. — G. W. Creel- 
man is teaching mathematics at the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. — 
F. Outerbridge is 1st Lieut., Troop 2, 
Squadron A., N. G. N. Y.—E. M. 
Grossman is attorney for the Board of 
Education in St. Louis, being again 
returned to office on account of his pre- 
vious record.— Rev. S. P. Delaney 
has become dean of All Saints’ Cathe- 
dral, Milwaukee. — E. J. Marsh, Jr., 
has been appointed ophthalmic inspect- 
or of the Paterson, N. J., schools. — 
L. Middleton is with the Chicago Daily 
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News at 10 Boulevard des Capucines, 
Paris, and would be glad to see any ’96 
man who visits Paris. — L. W. Kline is 
teaching in the State Normal School, 
Duluth, Minn. — P. R. Dean is first 
asst. in mathematics at the Curtis 
High School, New York. — J. G. Hall 
is asst. plant pathologist, State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, W. Ral 
eigh, N. C. — J. H. Wheeler is teaching 
in St. Paul’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 
— I. I. Lemann is lecturer in medicine 
in Tulane Univ., Medical Dept. — R. J. 
Ham has been appointed professor in 
Romance Languages, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. —J. L. O’Brian is 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
the Univ. of Buffalo Medical School, 
and is a member of the New York As- 
sembly. — P. E. Sargent is conducting 
a travel school for boys in a round the 
world tour. — R. S. Hosmer is supt. of 
forestry, Honolulu. — G. N. Lewis is 
asst. professor of research at the Mass. 
Inst. of Technology. — A. H. Hildreth 
is a member of the firm of Phillips, Van 
Everen & Fish, lawyers, 53 State 
St., Boston. — D. Townsend is medical 
director of the Boston Day Camp for 
Consumptives. — C. F. Atwood is school 
physician and member of the Board of 
Health, Arlington.— J. C. S. Andrew 
is teaching at the Lynn High School. — 
J. H. Morse, Jr., is associate head- 
master of the Nathan Hale School, New 
York. — H. R. Storrs, in accordance 
with his foreword in the last Class Report, 
is practising medicine in Vancouver, 
B. C., with office at 414 Westminister 
Ave. — H. S. Johnson died at Azusa, 
Calif., on June 24, aged $2. He prepared 
for college at the Boston Latin School. 
After leaving Harvard he was with the 
Bank of Redemption and then went to 
California on account of his health. At 
the time of his death he was cashier 
of the National Bank of Azusa. — 
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Addresses; E. V. Frothingham, 15 Wil- 
liam St., N. Y.; P. M. Hamlen, 27 
State St., Boston; M. F. Carney, 906 
Summit Ave., Bronx, N. Y.; 1. W. Kings- 
bury, 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn.; E. 
P. Fay, 26 Cortlandt St., New York; 
W. R. Buck, 1506 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia; James Harrison, 322 N. Boyle 
Ave., business, Kinlock Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. P. Tatlock, 730 So. Thayer St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; G. D. Scott, 118 W. 
80th St., New York; C. H. Brown, 134 
Myrtle St., Lynn; E. DeW. Wales, 959 
No. Meridian St., business, 320 No. Me- 
ridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.; J. H. Try- 
born, 50 Broadway, Detroit, Mich.; J. 
G. Palfrey, 60 State St., Boston; Allan 
Abbott, 545 W. 148th St., New York; E. 
S. Benedict, 60 Wall St., New York; 
Willis Munro, 61 Erie Co. Bank Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; H. H. Fuller, 1030 
Kimball Bldg., Boston; Ex Norton, 
52 Exchange Pl., New York; W. E. 
Blodgett, 602 Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich.; G. E. Smith, 15 William St., 
New York; H. D. Brown, 152 Medford 
St., Arlington; F. E. Parker, 21 Dane 
St., Beverly; C. A. White, Whately; 
J.C. S. Andrew, 158 Crest Ave., Beach- 
mont; B. B. Howard, 382 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; I. I. Lemann, 6110 
St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La.; 
L. M. Kline, 1931 E. 5th St., Duluth, 
Minn.; Rev. S. P. Delany, 637 Marshall 
St., Milwaukee, Wis.; F. Outerbridge, 
29 Broadway, New York. — Lost Men: 
C. B. White, L. E. Denison, H. G. 
Wyer, A. C. Thompson, L. B. Myers. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The Decennial Celebration proved 
to be not only a distinct success, but 
doubtless established new records for 
attendance and enthusiasm. We were 
blessed with beautiful weather, and were 
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enabled to carry out our entire program 
without change or modification. ‘The 
official figures of attendance were — 
187 men on the trip to the Point Shirley 
Club, 230 at the Class Dinner, and 271 
at the Country Club. In addition to 
these, several men were unable to be 
present either of the first two days, but 
they appeared at Cambridge on Com- 
mencement Day, so that it is probable 
that the total attendance reached very 
close to 300. As it is the Secretary’s in- 
tention to edit for the Class a pamphlet 
account of the entire celebration, it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the details 
here. The Class Committee wishes to 
take this opportunity to extend formally 
its thanks to the men in New York and 
elsewhere for their generous contribution 
of more than $1000, which was pre- 
sented to the Treasurer for the Class 
Fund, at the dinner. The Secretary 
would appreciate copies of any photo- 
graphs taken on any of the days of cele- 
bration. There have already been sent 
in pictures from G. B. Weston, E. Hol- 
lister, F. F. Lamson, and E. DuPont. 
Many of these are excellent, and there 
are doubtless others which would be 
valuable illustrations for an account of 
the Decennial.— The degree of A.B 
as of the Class of 97, was awarded to 
S. C. Kimberly, at Commencement. — 
Stephen Douglas Merrill has reported 
to the Secretary that he was enrolled 
in the Lawrence Scientific School during 
Freshman year, leaving at the end of that 
time on account of ill health. His pre- 
sent address is, care of Metropolitan 
Coal Co., 30 Congress St., Boston. His 
name has not hitherto appeared in our 
Class lists. — Information has been 
sent in regarding the following men 
whose names appeared in the list of 
“Lost Men”: Letters will reach 


A. H. Anderson ‘if addressed, care of 
Southern Pacific R. R., Oakland Mole, 
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Cal.; S. D. Demmon’s address is 908 
Crozier Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
F. L. Tuckerman was present at the 
Decennial and can be addressed at 971 
Madison Ave., New York City; D. 
Grant, M.D., is at Concord Junction; 
L. M. Closson, M.D., is at 1015 Mag- 
nolia Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.—R. C. 
Chittenden has changed his address to 
85 Gooch St., Melrose. — The Secretary 
desires to correct an erroneous item sent 
to the June number of the Graduates’ 
Magazine. James Duncan Philips was 
married to Nannie Jenckes Borden at 
Headcorn, Kent, England, March 20, 
1907. — Since the publication of the 
Third Class Report, the following men 
have died: John Duncan Rodger, at 
Little Rock, Ark., June 8, 1907, of heart 
failure, in his 88d year; Charles Thresher 
Rawson, at Brookline, July 2, 1907, from 
an attack of diphtheria, in his 33d year; 
Charles Creighton Dana, at Chicago, IIl., 
June 10, 1907. 
1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

About 40 fellows attended an infor- 
mal dinner of the Class in the “Old 
Dutch Room” of the Copley Square 
Hotel on June 25. J. H. Perkins pre- 
sided and most of the evening ‘was given 
over to an informal discussion of plans 
for our Decennial Celebration. Your 
Secretary would be pleased to receive 
suggestions for this celebration, particu- 
larly from Western men, and will see 
that they are properly considered by the 
various committees to be appointed. 
The usual Class spread was held in Hol- 
worthy 23 on Commencement Day, and 
about the usual number of men turned 
up. — H. L. Gray received his Ph.D. 
on Commencement.—C. N. Green- 
ough has resigned his position at Har- 
vard as instructor in English and curator 
of American literature in the College 
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Library, and has accepted a professor- 
ship in English in the University of 
Illinois. — Rev. Allen Jacobs, rector 
of St. Mary’s Church, Portsmouth, R. I., 
has received a call from Christ Church, 
Cambridge, as curate, and will assume 
his new duties in September. — Fletcher 
Dobyns is a member of the law firm of 
Sheriff, Dents, Dobyns & Freeman, 
925 Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — 
J. W. Wood, Jr., has been appointed 
headmaster of the Rindge Manual 
Training School, Cambridge.— R. W. 
Osborn is with the Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston. — P. D. Rust is a director 
of the Union Nat. Bank, Eau Claire, 
Wis., a director of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co., and secretary of the 
Gulf Lumber Co. — Preston Player 
has left Jackson & Curtis, Boston, and 
has opened an office of his own at 15 
State St., Boston, for engineering reports 
on factory, electric railway, light and 
power companies. —F. L. Waldo is 
Secretary of the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Pennsylvania; he has 
also recently been elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain. This makes three members of 
the Class who have been elected mem- 
bers of this Society, the other two being 
A. H. Rice and Tyler Morse. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

There was an informal subscription 
dinner at the Country Club, Brookline, 
on June 24. It was most successful and 
bids fair to be an annual event. 65 men 
were present, including B. H. Dibblee, 
who came from San Francisco, and W. 
C. Burton, from Minneapolis. J. F. 
Perkins, chairman of the Class Com- 
mittee, presided. — The following mem- 
bers of the Class attended the annual 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
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Clubs at Detroit ; F. C. Dickson, W. J. 
Taylor, W. G. Silberberg, E. J. Wol- 
bach, Malcolm Donald, W. C. Burton, 
T. E. Catlin, D. K. Catlin, O. F. Rich- 
ards, Arthur Adams, F. M. Alger. 
‘There were about 250 graduates at the 
meeting, which was very interesting and 
enthusiastic, and the Michigan Harvard 
men made excellent hosts. These meet- 
ings of the Associated Harvard Clubs are 
the most enthusiastic gatherings of Har- 
vard men held anywhere, and are well 
worth going a long way to attend. — 
Malcolm Donald is a partner in the new 
firm of Fish, Richardson, Herrick & 
Neave, lawyers, 84 State St., Boston. — 
The firm of Hyman, Campbell & Eaton 
(all 99) has been dissolved. Mark Hy- 
man and A. R. Campbell will continue 
the business under the firm name of Hy- 
man & Campbell, and W. D. Eaton will 
practise law by himself. The addresses 
of all remain unchanged at 25 Broad St., 
New York City. — Rev. H. W. Barker 
was ordained to the P. E. priesthood 
by Bishop Lawrence in Christ Church, 
Quincy, on May 9; he will be assigned 
to the Church of the Holy Nativity, 
Thornton, R. I.—W. C. Hanson is 
assistant to the Secretary of the Mass. 
State Board of Health; he has written 
a paper entitled “The Effect of Industry 
on Health,” published in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, April 
4, 1907. His address is 36 Gray St., 
Cambridge, where he has his office. — 
H. P. Dowst is member of firm of Ellis 
& Dowst, proprietors of E— Jep Co. 
Advertising, 10 High St., Boston. — 
R. F. Blake, J. F. Perkins, and George 
Marvin rowed on the Harvard “gentle- 
men’s eight,” which defeated Yale in 
the annual race for the Graves Cup 
at New London, June 26. — Pliny 
Jewell, 2d, is with Perry, Coffin & 
Burr, bond-brokers, 60 State St., Bos- 
ton. — W. B. Coffin received the degree 
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of B.S. in Architecture at Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology in June, and 
is in the office of R. C. Sturgis, ’81, 
under W. S. Parker, ’99. The latter has 
charge of construction of the new build- 
ing for the First Nat. Bank, Boston. of 
which Mr. Sturgis is the architect.— 
Langdon Pearse is with the People’s 
Water Co., Oakland, Cal., engaged on the 
filtration problems of the company. — 
E. P. Davis stroked the Harvard crew 
which won the first Harvard-Yale four- 
oared race ever rowed on the Missis- 
sippi River, at St. Paul, on June 27. 
The race was very close, the Harvard 
four winning by 3 feet. The course was 
one half-mile and the winners received 
small white tea-cups bearing the in- 
scription, “ Intercollegiate Regatta, June 
27, 1907. M. B. C., St. Paul, Minn.” 
The other members of the crew were 
L. G. Brooks, ’02, Arthur Locke, ’05, 
and C. W. Locke, ’01. Davis writes 
also that he is “to represent the Minne- 
sota Boat Club here in two eight-oared 
races in a regatta held on the 13th and 
14th of July.”” — W. S. Simpson repre- 
sents Swartmont & Appenzellar, bank- 
ers and note-brokers in Dallas, Tex. — 
E. D. Brooks is with Laurence Minot, 
engaged in the management of real 
estate; address, Kimball Bldg., Bos- 
ton. — In sending out notices this spring 
letters addressed to the following men 
were returned to the Secretary as being 
incorrectly addressed: Henry F. Barker, 
Frederick M. Conklin, Jean P. Dresser, 
John L. Gleason, Arthur S. Harding, 
Charles W. Hardy, William S. Hayes, 
William Leshner, Thomas S. R. Nelson, 
Walter J. Osborn, Walter R. D. Owen, 
Henry H. D. Sterrett, F. R. Stoddard, 
Jr., Bertram C. Weill. Any information 
concerning these men will be gratefully 
received by the Secretary. — Winthrop 
E. Brown a temporary member, died 
at Troy, N. J., March 29, 1907. 
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1900. 
Euior Spatpina, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

Dr. W. J. Phippen is on the staff of 
the Salem Hospital. — J. G. Oglesby 
was reélected to the Illinois Legislature 
and has been Speaker pro tem. of the 
House. — F. M. Buckland has been 
appointed postmaster at West Hartford, 
Conn. — F. Palmer, Jr., has been study- 
ing in the Graduate School the past 
winter on leave of absence from Haver- 
ford College, where he is an instructor 
of Physics. —C. B. Curtis has been 
appointed private secretary to the am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg. — B. A. G. 
Fuller has been appointed instructor 
in Philosophy for the coming year at 
Harvard. In the March number of the 
American Philosophical Review he had 
an article on “ Aristotle’s Idea of God.” 
— E. L. Adams is an instructor in the 
University of Michigan. — H. F. Arm- 
ington is agent for the Warren Bros. 
Co. — Dr. W. L. Barnes is practising 
medicine in Lexington.— P. Black- 
welder is assistant librarian in the Public 
Library at St. Louis. —H. H. Fox is 
superintendent of construction with the 
Turner Construction Co.; he has been 
engaged in erecting reinforced concrete 
warehouses. — C. M. Brown has 
started in business for himself under the 
name of Worcester Metal Goods Co., 
manufacturers of buckles and wire 
trimmings. — G. W. Billings is secre- 
tary of the Republican Town Com- 
mittee, of Milford. — W. A. M. Burden 
is a member of the stock brokerage firm 
of J. D. Smith & Co., New York City. 
—H. S. Bowers is manager of the 
bond department of the Chicago office 
of Goldman-Sachs & Co.—H. B. 
Baldwin has been appointed steno- 
grapher and clerk in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, at Boston. — Dr. A. F. Down- 
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ing has been appointed medical in- 
spector for the Mass. Civil Service. — 
R. W. Stone is with the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington. — L. Burley is 
teaching school in Antwerp. —H. S. 
Gale, assistant geologist of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, has made a survey 
of the White River and Grand River, 
Colorado, and has had several articles 
in the Bulletin of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. — F. G. Ballentine is assistant 
professor of Latin in Bucknell Uni- 
versity, and has published ‘Some 
Phases of the Cult of the Nymphs,” 
Harvard Studies, vol. xv.—F. P. 
Bennett, Jr., is editor of the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, and also 
associate editor of the United States 
Investor. His paper, “Cotton Prices 
and Wool Prices,’ was read before the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, and has been quoted in the 
papers of both England and the Con- 
tinent. — Dr. H. kK. Boutwell is prac- 
tising medicine at 665 Boylston St., 
Boston; he is also serving as district 
physician to the Boston Dispensary. — 
C. O. Swain has been appointed assist- 
ant general attorney of the Standard 
Oil Co., offices at 26 Broadway, New 
York. — F. O. Bartlett has published 
“Mistress Dorothy’ and “Joan of the 
Alley,” and is now a special writer 
with the Boston Sunday Herald, and is 
also writing short stories for Ridgeway’s. 
—C. K. Meschter is an_ instructor 
in English in Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. — Dr. C. S. Oakman 
is assistant surgeon in the Detroit Post- 
Graduate Dispensary, also assistant 
editor of the Michigan State Medical 
Journal and assistant to the chair of 
Pathology in the College of Medicine. — 
Dr. J. D. Barney is practising medicine 
at 502 Beacon St., Boston. —H. C. 
Boynton, metallurgist with John Roeb- 
lings’ Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., had an 
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article in the Journal of Iron and Steel 
Institute, vol. ii, London, on the “ Hard- 
ness of the Constituents of Iron and 
Steel.” He still holds the Carnegie Re- 
search scholarship and is continuing his 
research work.—R. C. Bolling is 
assistant general solicitor of the United 
States Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, 
New York. — F. W. Aldred is adyer- 
tising manager of the B. H. Gladding 
Dry Goods Co., Providence, R. I., and 
has been appointed secretary of the 
Old Home Week celebration in that city. 
—k. S. Barnes is superintendent of 
Division 4 of the Boston Elevated Ry. 
Co.—H. J. Alexander is assistant 
engineer in charge of the construction 
work in the New York subways. — 
Walter Lichtenstein is curator of Euro- 
pean History at the Harvard College 
Library. —W. Morse has been ap- 
pointed secretary to the commissioner 
of the State Department of Health, 
Harrisburg, Pa. — F. L. Higginson is 
a partner in the banking firm of Hig- 
ginson & Co., London; address, 8 
Princess St., London. — J. L. Salton- 
stall is a partner in the firm of Hunt, 
Mann & Saltonstall, bond business, 
60 State St., Boston. — A. D. Converse 
is a member of the Mass. Legislature. — 
Dr. C. E. Fraunfelter is practising medi- 
cine in Canton, O. — H. K. Fooks is 
secretary and treasurer of the Laurel 
Furniture Manufacturing Co., Laurel, 
Del. — J. D. Dunstan is a stock broker 
with Hornblower & Weeks, New York. 
—E. C. Carter in April attended the 
conferences of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, in Tokio, Japan. 
— J.C. B. Davis, 2d, is in the banking 
business at 25 Broad St., New York. — 
R. R. Whiting has in preparation “A 
Ball of Yarn,” and has also written for 
the Smart Set, Everybody’s, and other 
current magazines. —G. S. Parker 
is with Whitefield & King, architects, 
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New York. — C. R. Woods is secretary 
of the Bates Advertising Co., New York. 
— W. R. Castle, Jr., is assistant dean of 
Harvard College. — R. D. Crane has 
resigned his position with the Boston & 
Maine R. R., and is with the E. C. Ful- 
ler Co. of New York, bookbinders’ and 
printers’ machinery. — G. S. R. McLean 
is an architect in Boston. —H. E. 
Stephenson is a stock broker in the 
Journal Building, Boston. —H. C. 
Pierce is president and treasurer of the 
American Engine Co., Boundbrook, 
N. J. — R. H. McNaught is president 
of the Eskins Co., manufacturers of 
garden furniture, in stone and marble. 
at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. — 
R. Pulitzer has been elected president 
of the Pulitzer Publishing Co., which 
prints the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. — 
F. W. Doherty is with W. F. Schrafft 
& Sons, Boston. —A. M. Tozzer has 
published “The Comparative Study 
of the Mayas and Lacondones.” — 
William Phillips has returned from 
Pekin and has been appointed to the 
Department for Eastern Affairs in the 
Department of State, Washington. — 
J. H. Cabot, 2d, has written “A History 
of Italy” in the “Lodge History of 
Nations” series. —D. G. Harris has 
formed a partnership for doing real 
estate business under the name of Harris 
& Vaughn, with offices at 1416 Broad- 
way, New York. — Sidney Stevens is 
general manager of the Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Associates, Ludlow. — C. V. 
Whitbeck is publisher of the Evening 
Record, Hackensack, N. J.—L. E. 
Wyman has formed a partnership for 
practice of law in Manchester, N. H., 
under the name of Taggart, Dickinson, 
Wyman & Starr. — Dr. Chas. Moline 
has been appointed medical inspector 
in the schools of South Deerfield. — 
F. H. Kirmayer, who has been head- 
master of the J. A. Browning Private 
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School in New York, will open in Octo- 
ber private classes for boys, Madison 
Ave., New York. —F. D. Washburn 
has been appointed to the chair of Fine 
Arts in the State University of Iowa, 
at Iowa City, Iowa. — R. H. Watson 
is metallurgist with the Homestead Steel 
Works, at Munhall, Pa. — S. B. Snow 
is minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Palo Alto, Cal.—G. A. Morison is 
secretary and treasurer for the Henri- 
etta Mining Co.; his address is care of 
Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. — 
C. F. Wellington is salesman for the 
Success Magazine, besides being regular 
correspondent of the Fall River Evening 
News and the Providence Journal. — 
E. H. George is with Stone & Webster, 
Boston. — C. W. Goodrich is teacher 
of science in the Waltham High School. 
— Dr. I. S. Kahn has temporarily given 
up the practice of medicine and is travel- 
ing in the Southwest. — W. R. Martin 
is assistant general agent for the Mutual 
Benefit Life Ins. Co. of Newark, N. J., 
in charge of agencies for Kansas and 
Western Missouri, with offices at Kansas 
City. — F. W. Lane is with the Hazen 
Box & Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. — 
E. W. Howard, besides doing general 
real estate and cattle business, writes 
that he is engaged in collecting fire 
insurance arising from the San Francisco 
fire and in cleaning lots of ruins and in 
rebuilding. — J. W. McQueen is prac- 
tising law in Elgin, Ill. — H. R. John- 
son is investigator at the Station for 
Experimental Evolution at the Carnegie 
Institution, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 
— Dr. G. P. Howe sailed from Victoria 
in May, 1906, with the Anglo-American 
Polar Expedition; at present, he is near 
Herschell Island in the Arctic Ocean. —- 
H. R. Hubbard has been appointed 
teacher of science in the High School 
at Plainfield, N. J.— F. Rawle, Jr., 
is assistant to the general manager of 
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the Dragon Automobile Co., Phila- 
delphia. —'T. B. Shertzer is resident 
engineer of the Portland Bridge Dis- 
trict, Portland, Me. — R. W. Kaufman 
is assistant editor of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and is engaged in assisting 
Channing Pollock in preparing a 
dramatic version of his novel “Frances 
Baird.” — C. G. Fitzgerald is spending 
his time farming and traveling. — W. S. 
Davis has received an appointment as 
associate professor of European History 
at Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. — F. 
Wyman, 2d, is a note-broker with W. O. 
Gay & Co. in Chicago. — A. Washburn 
is rector of the Church of the Saviour, 
at Providence, R. I. — M. Churchill, in 
January, was promoted to first lieuten- 
ant and assigned to field artillery at 
Fort Sam Houston, 'Tex. — Floyd Field 
is junior professor of mathematics in the 

xeorgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga. — Robert Livermore is a mining 
engineer in Telluride, Col. — W. N, 
Seaver is private secretary to R. R. 
Bouker, at 298 Broadway, New York. — 
A. L. Dean is chemist with A. D. Little, 
chemical expert and engineer, at 93 
Broad St., Boston; besides teaching in 
the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, 
he has had charge of the chemical work 
of the forest surveys of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with headquarters 
in New Haven. — Dr. H. Linenthal has 
received an appointment as medical in- 
spector in the Roxbury Schools. He is 
also visiting physician to the Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, Boston. — Dr. Louis Nelson 
is studying physiological chemistry at 
Strassburg, Germany. — Dr. H. L. Lei- 
ter is practising in Syracuse, N. Y. — 
G. A. Thompson, assistant professor of 
English at the University of Maine, is 
on leave of absence, taking graduate 
courses at the University of Chicago. — 
W. P. Eaton is dramatic critic for the 
New York Sun; he has also written sev- 


eral articles and stories this past winter 
for Everybody's, American Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, Atlantic Monthly, etc. — 
R. L. Mason has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mason Brush Works of 
Worcester. — A. 'T. Winslow is secre- 
tary of the Security ‘Trust and president 
of the Suburban Realty Co., Boston. — 
F. B. Lake is practising osteopathy in 
Cambridge, having graduated in Janu- 
ary from the American School of Osteo- 
pathy. — Dr. J. F. Morrison is assistant 
physician in the Lincoln Hospital for 
Insane, at Middletown, Conn. — A. J. 
Thomson is practising law in Toronto 
and is a member of the firm of Thomson, 
Tilly & Johnston. — A. B. Myrick is 
professor of Romance Languages in the 
University of Vermont. — H. G. Clough 
has been elected councilman in Man- 
chester, N. H.—R. W. Bliss, in Febru- 
ary, left St. Petersburg, where he spent 
the past year acting as second secretary 
of the American Embassy, and took up 
his duties as secretary of the American 
Legation at Brussels. — Rev. H. W. 
Starr is rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and is 
also dean of the Des Moines Deanery, 
Diocese of Iowa. — R. L. Reed is teach- 
ing at the Fessenden School, Newton. — 
Dr. J. B. Hawes, 2d, is practising at 295 
Beacon St., Boston; he is assistant 
physician to the out patients, Mass. 
General Hospital and the Carney Hos- 
pital, in charge of the tuberculosis cases, 
on which subject he has written various 
articles and reports in the medical jour- 
nals this past winter. — E. W. Stix is 
secretary of the Rice-Stix Dry Goods 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. — O. D. Evans is 
sub-master of the Boston School System. 
— Charles Osborne is a civil engineer 
and surveyor, at Chappaqua, N. Y. — 
C. S. Forbes is engaged in wireless tele- 
graphy, with offices at 31 State St., 
Boston. — Dr. W. P. Hager has been 
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appointed assistant to the surgical staff 
of the Cooley-Dickinson Hospital at 
North Hampton. — L. Eaton is vice- 
president of the Lake Superior Mining 
Co.; address, Iron Belt, Wis. — G. R. 
Osborne is bass soloist at Trinity 
Church, Boston, and created the bass 
role in Mr. F. S. Converse’s opera, The 
Pipe of Desire. — C. R. Taylor is super- 
vising principal of the Wollaston Field’s 
Grammar School. — R. G. Pratt has 
started a plant for the manufacture of 
loom supplies at Worcester. — A. S. 
Clark is assistant news editor of the 
Spokesman’s Review, at Spokane, Wash. 
—E. E. Sargeant is practising law at 
Hide Block, Spokane, Wash., and is 
secretary for the Federated Merchants 
of Spokane, an influential civic organi- 
zation. — D. F. Davis is a member of 
the St. Louis Public Library Board and 
Public Baths Commission; he is also a 
member of the House of Delegates of 
the St. Louis Municipal Assembly; and 
has written several articles on public 
playgrounds and civic centres. — A. M. 
Fairlie has been elected secretary of the 
American Brass Founders’ Association. 
— R. F. Phelps is field agent in connec- 
tion with the Decimal Commonwealth 
Census; is also associate editor of the 
Mass. Labor Bulletin, and has published 
“Employment and Residence of the 
South End (Boston) Factory Operat- 
ives.” — D. F. Carpenter is practising 
law in Colorado Springs, Col. — A. H. 
Shearer is instructor in history at Dart- 
mouth College, and has published two 
volumes in the “History of Nations” 
series on England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
—C. M. Underwood has been instruct- 
or in Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; in September he 
will be at Simmons College, Boston. — 
Dr. M. Fabyan is assistant instructor 
in Pathology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; he has published “Studies in 
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Arterio-Sclerosis.” — F. M. Smith had 
an article on “Augustus Thomas and 
Some of his Works” in the Sewanee 
Review, also short stories in Gunter’s 
Magazine, The Blue Book, and other 
current magazines. He coached the 
High School students at Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., for their class play.—P. A. 
Atherton is practising law with Morse 
& Friedman, 53 State St., Boston. — 
R. A. Sanborn is engaged in ranching 
and real estate business in North Yo- 
kima, Wash. — H. H. Morse is at the 
head of the Department of History in 
the Mt. Hermon, Mass., School. — 
C. B. Hersey is teacher of Physics in the 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y.— W. C. Mendenhall is geologist, 
with offices at Los Angeles, Cal. — 
S. G. Wellington has charge of the legal 
department in the office of Wellington, 
Sears & Co., commission merchants, 
Boston. — J. O. Wells is manufactur- 
ing hosiery at Jackson, Mich. — R. S. 
Moore is manager of the Australian 
branch of Whitall, Tatum Co., of New 
York; address, 10 Barrack St., Sidney, 
New South Wales, Australia. — Edward 
Addison Dunlap died July 13, 1906, at 
St. Louis, Mo. — Wesley Johnson Gar- 
dener died June 15, 1906, at Washington, 
D. C.— First Lieut. W. H. Armstrong 
on July 1 was transferred from San 
Juan, P. R., to Cayey, P. R.— Dr. 
W. P. Woodbury completed his surgical 
internship at the Children’s Hospital, 
Boston, in August, and is now surgical 
interne in the Mass. General Hospital. 
—J. N. Page has been re-appointed 
territorial auditor of Arizona, and is also 
a bank comptroller; also, mining expert, 
with offices at Phoenix, Ariz. — Rev. 
F. H. Steenstra has served on the clergy 
staff at Grace Church, New York, the 
past year; in July he started work in 
Manville, R. I. — A. E. Pecker is with 
the Swampscott Gelatine Co. — H. L. 
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Ewer’s address is 64 Canton Ave., 
Milton. — Dr. R. K. Whiton is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Health at Quincy. — 
H. G. Robinson has charge of tlfe office 
pay-roll department of the Dunn & 
McCarthy Shoe Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
— A. M. Rock, assistant to J. E. Spurr 
in the American Smelting & Refining 
Co., is engaged in examining the mines 
belonging to the American Smelting 
& Refining Co., Smelters’ Securities 
Co., and the Guggenheim Exploration 
Co. in Mexico and the United States. — 
R. J. Davis is professor of English at 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. — 
Dr. H. B. Smith is practising at 295 
Beacon St., Boston. — A. G. McGregor 
is teaching in the Kentucky State College, 
Lexington, Ky.—H. S. Elliot is a 
mining engineer at Ely, Nev. 


1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Frank Shute is studying in Germany, 
especially the language and literature 
of that country; address, 424 Emerson 
St., East End, Pittsburg, Pa. —S. S. 
Drury is now in America; address, 
Bristol, R. I.; he has been traveling in 
Japan and under Bishop Brent has been 
minister in charge of the missions at 
Bagino, P. I. — C. T. Hanson is in the 
real estate and insurance business with 
the Irving B. Hiett Co., 614 Madison 
Ave., Toledo, O. — E. W. James is a 
civil engineer, address, care of Bureau 
of Public Works, Manila, P. I.; has 
traveled extensively; his permanent 
address is 61 South Highland Ave., 
Ossining, N. Y.— Benjamin Boss is in 
charge of the U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Tuituila, Samoa. — Walter A. Parker, 
184 Winchester St., Brookline, is with 
the Morse Bros. Paper Box Co., 141 
Franklin St., Boston. — J. F. Jennings’s 
address, 15 Elm St., Springfield; he is 
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practising law with Carroll & McClin- 
tock. — C. C. Brayton is manager of the 
Dairy Farm Mining Co., Vantrent, Cal. 
— C. M. Rotch is with T. L. Dabney & 
Co., bankers, Boston. — Richard Dexter 
is studying medicine in Vienna; address, 
care American Express Co., Rue Scribe, 
Paris, France. — J. K. Robinson’s ad- 
dress is 1122 South 12th St., St. Louis, 
Mo. — Walter Channing, Jr., is with 
Robert J. Clark, real estate, 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — John Joseph O’ 
Donnell died Aug. 15, 1903, while 
teaching in the Philippine Islands. He 
was the son of the Rev. J. J. O'Donnell, 
211 Tremont St., Boston. After leaving 
college he immediately took up teaching, 
and in the heroic devotion to his work 
he was stricken and died of cholera. — 
P. L. Sullivan’s address is 145 W. 143d 
St., New York, N. Y.—J. H. A. Sy- 
monds is in business in New York; 
address, 229 W. 134th St.— L. B. Reed 
is European auditor of the American 
Radiator Co., 89 Shoe Lane, London, 
E. C., England. —S. M. Klein, 409 
New Jersey Ave., S. E., Washington, 
D. C., is a civil engineer with the Penn. 
R. R. Co. — Conover Fitch is with the 
American Waltham Watch Co.; address, 
265 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — 
About 200 men attended the Sexennial 
festivities June 24 to 26, inclusive. These 
included men who since the Triennial 
had established themselves in business 
or in professions as far away from Cam- 
bridge as Seattle, Wash., Butte, Mont., 
and the Philippines. The reunion began 
with a Class reception on Monday 
morning in private rooms at the Hotel 
Bellevue, which were appropriately 
decorated for the occasion. The recep- 
tion committee was composed of James 
Lawrence, Jr., Roger Swain, and S. H. E. 
Freund. Lunch was served from 11.30 
to 1.30, after which the Class “formed 
fours” and headed by the Boston Cadet 
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Band marched to Otis Wharf, where the 
Steamer General Lincoln, reserved for 
the Class, was boarded. As the pro- 
cession passed City Hall it was reviewed 
by Mayor Fitzgerald from a stand built 
for him to pass judgment upon 7000 
parading Mystic Shriners. The Mayor’s 
few apt words were responded to by a 
Class cheer and later reports intimate 
that the Shriners’ demonstration was 
mild in comparison. The good ship 
General Lincoln left Otis Wharf at 2 P.m., 
and an hour later landed its cargo safely 
at Nantasket Point, where special cars 
were taken to the Beach. Having 
donned crimson bathing suits, provided 
by the Sexennial Committee, the Class 
disported itself upon the beach and in 
the water until 6.30 p.m. It then ad- 
journed to the Palm Garden at Paragon 
Park, and enjoyed an excellent fish 
dinner. Songs and music were in order 
“from the fish chowder to the coffee,” 
after which the “shows” in Paragon 
Park were visited and greatly appreci- 
ated. At 10 p.m. the return trip by 
steamer was made under a full moon. 
The committee in charge of the Nan- 
tasket Beach and Paragon Park part of 
the entertainment was composed of 
Laurence Endicott, R. E. Goodwin, and 
H. L. Shattuck. Tuesday dawned clear 
and hot, and at 9.45 a special train was 
taken from the South Station for the 
Riverside Recreation Grounds by both 
1901 and 1904, the latter celebrating its 
Triennial. 1901 was supplied with large 
farmers’ straw hats, draped with the 
Class colors, and also with the crimson 
bathing suits used the day before at 
Nantasket. During the day various 
competitions with 1904 were indulged 
in. In the war-canoe race and the tennis 
tournament, held in the morning, 1901 
were invincible. In the afternoon the 
Class thought it fair that honors should 
be equally divided, and, therefore, 1904 
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was allowed to win the relay race and the 
baseball game. Swimming contests, fat 
and thin men’s races, and other pastimes 
were resorted to; also a tent under which 
cooling drinks were served throughout 
the day. The “ Field Day” Committee 
was composed of H. R. Hayes, B. S. 
Blake, and W. Channing, Jr. Upon the 
arrival at Boston of the return special 
train the Class again “formed fours,” 
and headed by the same old band 
marched to the Hotel Vendome. There 
the Class Dinner was held in the large 
dining-hall, which was a mass of red and 
white with appropriate mottoes inter- 
spersed. Menus and song-books, illus- 
trated by E. T. Putman, ’01, were at 
each plate. Shortly after the beginning 
of dinner, C. J. Swan was introduced as 
toastmaster and until nearly midnight 
amused the assembly with his quick 
witticisms. With the coffee were dis- 
tributed vaudeville programs, prepared 
by C. J. Swan, which contained many 
original and amusing advertisements 
and “exhibits” of members of the Class, 
who were forthwith called upon by the 
toastmaster to perform. Among the 
“hits” of the evening were the follow- 
ing: Rotch and Blake, The Slippery 
Slippers, in a “ Duck and Swing Dance”’; 
Percy Fish, Baritone Phenomenon ; 
Bill Wheelwright, Poem; R. M. H. 
Harper, Songbird; C. F. Shaw, the 
father of the Class Baby, etc. Delega- 
tions from 1901 visited the Class Dinners 
of ’67 and ’04, the former in another part 
of the Hotel Vendome and the latter at 
the Somerset Hotel. The Dinner Com- 
mittee was composed of C. J. Swan, 
C. M. Rotch, and C. W. Jaynes. On 
Wednesday, Commencement Day, the 
Class assembled at about noon in Hollis 
9 and 11, where the usual Spread was 
served. At this Spread, which ended the 
Sexennial, the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the celebration had 
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been an unqualified success.—E. A. 
Wye has returned from the Philippines. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
358 Marlboro St., Boston. 

P. M. Allyn is with Allyn & Bacon, 
publishers, 172 ‘Tremont St., Boston. — 
R. W. Atkinson is with B. F. Dillingham 
& Co., Honolulu, H. T. — Crawford 
Blagden is with Clark, Dodge & Co., 
bankers, New York. — R. H. Bland is a 
lawyer, care of Bartlett & Bland, Balti- 
more, Md. — J. G. Bradley is a lumber 
and coal merchant, Clay, West Va. — H. 
M. Bruce isa physician; office, 319 Wash- 
ington St., Brookline. —H. M. Chan- 
ing isa lawyer, 73 Ames Bldg., Boston. 
— E. B. Cole is a lieutenant in the U.S. 
Marine Corps. — Walter Cook, Jr., isa 
lawyer in New York City. — E. G. Cush- 
man is a lawyer at Taunton. — J. F. 
Dwinell is with the N. E. Tel. Co., 
Milk St., Boston. — J. F. Floyd’s ad- 
dress is care of Boeder, Adamson & Co., 
70 High St., Boston. — J. C. Grew is 
2d Secretary of Legation, St. Petersburg, 
Russia. — W. W. Hall is a duck-raiser 
at Lakeville. — Clifton Ham is with 
Rand, McNally & Co., publishers. — 
W. D. Haviland is a pottery manufac- 
turer at Limoges, France.—S. W. 
Kaufmann is with Lexow, Mackellar & 
Wells, 43 Cedar St., New York. — Ed- 
ison Lewis is manager of Bond & Good- 
win’s note-broker’s office, New York 
City. — R. D. Pruyn is with Redmond 
& Co., bankers, New York City. — C. H. 
Schweppe is manager of Lee, Higginson 
& Co.’s Chicago office, The Rookery, 
Chicago, Ill. — Russell Sturgis is a 
lumber dealer at Fewaing, Fla. — J. 
B. Trevor is a lawyer; address, care of 
Robert Winthrop & Co., New York 
City. —L. B. Wehle is a lawyer at 
St. Louis, Mo. — E. C. Williams is with 
the State St. Trust Co., Boston. 


1903. 
Roger Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Lost Adresses: The Secretary has 
no addresses of the following men and 
would be glad of any information as to 
them: S. Blaikie, A. R. Campbell, O. J. 
Campbell, G. H. Conant, G. C. Cone, 
P. Davis, R. C. Dorr, H. W. Fitts, E. 
H. Fletcher, L. J. Folkins, J. H. H. 
Glover, F. A. Golder, M. F. Graupner, 
E. M. Greene, O. S. Hills, E. W. Lewis, 
Jr., G. W. Luske, C. E. Maltby, M. 
M. Mann, H. R. Maxson, W. S. Nichols, 
W. P. Sawyer, J. F. Seinsheimer, F. S. 
Shepard, P. F. Strout, E. Swift, M. G. 
Torossian, H. E.Walker, G. R. Wallace, 
L. Ward, J. P. Whalen. — H. H. Atwood 
has been appointed assistant register 
of probate for Worcester County, Mass. 
Address, still 444 Main St., Fitchburg. 
—H. L. Eames, Manila, P. I. is in 
the Department of Commerce and Police, 
assistant engineer, Bureau of Public 
Works. —G. B. Fernald will be teacher 
of English at St. Mark’s School, South- 
boro, next year. — B. J. Rees was made 
assistant professor of English at Williams 
College, May 9, 1907. — E. Bowditch, 
Jr., is to spend two years in Manila, P. I., 
engaged in legal work for the Philippine 
Commission. — R. W. Child expects to 
practise law in New York.—F. A. 
Golder is engaged in missionary work in 
Arizona. — Matthew Hale will be in the 
law office of Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter, 
Boston. — Alfred Swenson died Nov. 
16, 1904.— Charles Louis Story died 
at Palo Alto, Cal., March 24, 1907. 
— Henry William Becker Stern died at 
Milwaukee, Wis., of heart disease, March 
30, 1907; he was born at Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 28, 1881.—G. L. Jones, 
Silverbell, Ariz. (via Red Rock), is with 
the Imperial Copper Co. and the Arizona 
Southern Ry. —H. B. Baker is prac- 
tising law in the office of Gardner, 
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Pierce & Thornley, 924 Banigan Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 


1904. 
R. S. Wauvacer, Sec., 
Freeport, N. Y. 

The Triennial was a rousing success. 
Over 300 men, from parts of the world 
as widely distant as Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines, were back for one 
or more of the events, and all enjoyed 
every minute of the reunion. The Secre- 
tary is having written up a report of the 
proceedings which will be published and 
sent to all members of the Class. — R. 
D. Skelley is with the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Ishpenning, Mich. — F. S. 
Heath is minister in charge of the Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church, Bowdoin Sq., 
Boston; address, 325 Harvard St., 
Cambridge. — E. W. Taylor is manager 
and owner of the Lexington and Con- 
cord Sight-Seeing Co., and the Boston 
Palace Sight-Seeing Car Co. — D. A. 
McCabe is still a student in the eco- 
nomics department at Johns Hopkins. 
— The New York Evening Post:speaks 
of M. K. Hart, a member of the New 
York State Assembly, as “a liege type 
of public servant,” who “has attained 
a position of influence rivaling that of 
many of the older members.” — H. S. 
Whitehead is commissioner for Port 
Chester, N. Y., of the Metropolitan 
Association of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States. — B. C. 
Van Wye has been appointed instructor 
in public speaking and English in the 
University of Cincinnati, O. —H. F. 
Phillips is a lawyer at 1117 Old South 
Building, Boston. — P. S. Estes is with 
the Marshall Jones Co., 212 Summer 
St., Boston,—R. E. Marshall has 
entered the General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City; address, 33 
Pintard Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. — 
G. €. Cunningham is with the Colorado 
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Fuel and Iron Co., Boston Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo.— E. H. Ball is with the 
Architectural Record of New York; ad- 
dress, 601 W. 138th St., New York 
City. —H.G. Ferguson is assistant geo- 
logist in the Bureau of Science, Manila, 
P. I. — H. Bennett is a member of the 
firm of Forbush & Bennett, lawyers, 53 
State St., Boston. —H. S. Stewart is 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Con- 
dersport, Pa. — A. Locke is a mining 
engineer at Ely, Nev. —S. J. Gilman 
is a lawyer at 607 Carney Bldg., 43 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. — M. Baron is rabbi 
in charge of Congregation B’er Chayim, 
at Cumberland, Md. — H. E. Westcott 
is manager of the American Surety Co. 
of New York, in Manila. P. I. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincktey, Sec., 
Lawrence, Nassau Co., N. Y. 

Addresses: D. P. Cook (home), 10 
Germain St., Worcester; J. A. Scott, 
28 Fountain St., Roxbury; T. S. Hall, 
care of Mason, McDuffie Co., Berke- 
ley, Cal.; R. G. Carroll, 1515 26th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; K. H. 
Koehler, 172 N. 19th St., Portland, Ore.; 
P. L. Swain, care of Safe Deposit Co. 
of N. Y., 140 Broadway, New York 
City; F. H. Haskell, care of American 
Express Co., Paris, France (he expects 
to be two years in Paris studying archi- 
tecture); F. L. Wood (home), 7 Wolcott 
Road, Lynn; G. M. Heathcote, care 
of 23d St., Y. M. C. A., New York City; 
A. P. Rice, 249 West Newton St., Bos- 
ton. — J. R. Barclay’s home address is 
R. F. D. No. 1, Beaver, Pa.; he is a 
computer on a topographic and _hy- 
drographic survey of the Long Sault 
Rapids and adjacent territory, Barn- 
harts, N. Y.—J. L. Orear’s home 
address is 10 Ossipee Road, West 
Somerville; his business address is care 
of Bigelow, Kennard & Co., Boston. — 
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Alfred C. Burrill is student assistant in 
the forestry exhibit at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York 
City. — G. D. Scholl is in the smelting 
department of the U.S. Metals Refining 
Co., Chrome, N. Y. — E. B. Whittlesey’s 
address is 299 Broadway, New York 
Board of Water Supply.—J. A. P. 
Neal’s address is 1601 London Road, 
Duluth, Minn.; next fall he intends to 
enter the Minnesota College of Law, 
Minneapolis. — H. F. Cutter’s address 
is care of Northern Texas Traction Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. — H. P. Pratt, 2 Bluff, 
Tokyo, Japan, is business mgr. of the 
Japan Daily Advertiser.— A. C. Ben- 
ton is assistant to A. L. Filene, pres. of 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston. — F. E. 
Voeglin’s business address is care of 
U. S. Metals Refining Co., Grasselli, 
Ind.; his home address is Columbus 
Ave., Montclair, N. J. — J. T. Nichols 
is in the Dept. of Vertebrate Zodlogy 
at American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City. — F. A. Tobin’s 
home address is 91 Irving St., Everett; 
he is engaged in photographic work. — 
E. P. Cobb is Chicago cashier of the 
J. K. Armsby Co., dried fruit and canned 
salmon dealers, River St., Chicago; home 
address, 254 East 47th St., Chicago, III. 
— Sidney Curtis is assistant secretary of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, 50 
State St., Boston, and is also assistant in- 
structor in English at Harvard. — R. W. 
Lord is manager of the Montreal Branch 
of the Carter White Lead Co. — C. L. 
Chandler has just been promoted to the 
vice-consulship at Dalny, China. — Wal- 
ter M. Jones is a coffee planter at Ponce, 
P. R. He is working on a coffee-roasting 
plant which he is going to open in New 
York for the coffee he grows, so as to be 
able to sell direct to his customers. — 
The Class reunion at Commencement 
was attended by a large number of 
men. 
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J. M. Morss, Sec., 
9 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

The following addresses and probable 
occupations of 1907 men have been re- 
ceived: R. L. Abeles, 4140 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—S. L. Abra- 
hams, 123 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, 
student of electrical engineering. — S. 
H. Ackerman, Jr., 742 Union St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Harv. Med. Sch. — W. W. 
Aldrich, Warwick, R. I., Harv. Law 
Sch. — W. B. Alexander, 89 Francis 
St., Everett, teaching. —J. H. Alexan- 
dre, 35 E. 67th St., New York, broker. 
— Richard Ames, 11 Frisbie  Pi., 
Cambridge. — R. R. Ames, 11 Frisbie 
PI., Cambridge. — J. A. Amory, Read- 
ville, cotton broker, with G. H. Mc- 
Fadden & Bros. —G. E. Anderson, 
80 Oxford St., Cambridge, technical 
chemistry. — A. A. Andrews, 1477 
Beacon St., Brookline, business. — C. 
H. Auten, Princeville, Ill., banking 
with Auten & Auten. —F. R. Ap- 
pleton, Jr., Ipswich, business. — H. F. 
Arens, Lawrence 12, Cambridge, Epis- 
copal Theological School. —R. M. 
Arkush, 203 W. 87th St., New York 
City, law. — J. H. Armstrong, 220 W. 
River St., Hyde Park, teaching. — H. 
S. Ashton, Fall River. —H. Askowith, 
17 Winslow Ave., W. Somerville, liter- 
ary work. — G. L. Austin, 38 Sander- 
son Ave., Lynn. — L. A. Babbitt, 228 
North Jackson St., Media, Pa., elec- 
trical engineering. —R. L. Bacon, 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y., Harv. Law Sch. 
—G. W. Bailey, 45 Grandview Ave., 
Wollaston, with United Shoe Machinery 
Co.—I. W. Bailey, 80 Buckingham 
St., Cambridge, forestry. — E. Ballan- 
tine, 321 St. James Ave., Springfield, 
musician. — G. B. Beach, 54 Woodland 
St., Hartford, Conn., insurance, with 
Travelers Ins. Co.— Du B. Beale, 
Hudson, N. Y., law. — B. Beckhard, 
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102 W. 87th St., New York City, social 
service work.—H. W. Bell, Union 
Club, New York City, writing. — J. S. 
Bell, 50 Dana St., Cambridge, student 
at Dartmouth College. —S. Bell, 164 
Brattle St., Cambridge, broker, with 
Pettigrew, Bright & Co. — E. Bellamy, 
133 Webster St., West Newton, land- 
scape architect. — J. G. Benlow, 51 
Brattle St., Cambridge, with Univers- 
ity Press. — E. E. Bennett, Bainbridge, 
N. Y., with National Milk Sugar Co. — 
A. L. Benshimol, 991 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, teaching. — W. T. Bentley, 1 
Cleveland St., Cambridge, dentistry. — 
C. Benton, 222 Homer St., Newton 
Centre, student.—H. E. Bigelow, 
Spencer’s Island, Cumberland Co., N.S., 
teaching. — E. D. Biggers, Warren, O.., 
journalism. — R. Birnie, Jr., Charles- 
ton, S. C., mechanical engineer. — 
J. Bisbee, Randolph. —S. T. Bitten- 
bender, 11 Longwood Ave., Brookline, 
general engineering. — T. B. Blake, 855 
Waverley St., Palo Alto, Cal., student, 
studying at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity. — G. Blaney, 12 Valentine St., W. 
Newton, law. — W. P. Blodget, Har- 
vard St., Chestnut Hill. — F. A. Bon- 
ner, 831 Rosemont Ave., Chicago, Ill. — 
W. A. Boughton, 227 E. 17th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., chemistry. — J. R. Porter- 
Boyer, Centralia, Pa., law. —-G. W. 
Boynton, 7 Walling Court, Davenport, 
Ia., railroad construction. — R.S. Brad- 
ley, 411 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
—A.S. Brager, 1739 Eutaw St., Balti- 
more, Md., business. — L. A. Braman, 
412 Seaver St., Dorchester, music. — W. 
C. Bramhall, 56 Bay State Rd., Boston, 
stock broker. — J. H. Breck, Waban, 
teaching. —D. C. Brennan, 24 De 
Wolfe St., Cambridge, medicine. — G. 
W. Bricka, 83 Market Pl., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. —C. V. Briggs, 307 Grove 
St., Fall River, teaching. —C. Brins- 
made, Washington, Conn., law. — W. 
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C. Brinton, West Chester, Pa., engineer- 
ing. — A. B. Brooks, Dedham. — P. 
C. Brown, 50 Silver St., Dover, N. H., 
mechanical engineer. — P. W. Brown, 
11 Shepard St., Cambridge, civil en- 
gineer. — R. G. Brown, 50 Silver St., 
Dover, N. H., law. —S. E. Brown, 
Newton Centre, business. —E. E. 
Bruce, 117 Falmouth St., Boston, min- 
istry. —E. R. Brumley, 53 Downing 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., law. —W. S. 
Buchanan, Troy, Ala., teaching. — E. 
C. Buell, Orange, business. — W. Burns, 
10 Valentine St., W. Newton, mining. — 
A. H. Burtch, P. O. Box 346, Fonda, 
N. Y., law. — W. E. Burton, 21 Glen- 
wood St., Lynn. — W. K. Cabot, 16 
Ellsworth Ave., Cambridge, engineer- 
ing. — E. T. Caldwell, 185 Ross St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — J. F. Callahan, Jr., 
15 Walker St., Charlestown, civil en- 
gineer. — P. A. Campbell, Derry, N. 
H.—R. Campbell, P. O. Box 32, 
Kearny, N. J., manufacturing, The 
Marion Linoleum Co. — W. M. Cana- 
day, New Castle, Ind., publishing. — 
F. Le G. Capers, 20th and Greenwood 
Sts., Pueblo, Colo., manufacturer. — 
E. L. Casey, 265 Havre St., East Boston, 
statistician. — P. R. Carpenter, Amherst, 
is asst. in Dept. of Physical Education 
at Amherst College. — M. J. Casey, 15 
Cross St., Lawrence, with B. & Maine 
R. R.—C. W. Cate, 112 Milk St., 
Boston, undecided. — A. F. Chamber- 
lain, brokerage. —G. Chandler, In- 
dian Orchard, telephone business. — 
J. P. H. Chandler, Concord, N. H., busi- 
ness. — R. B. Chapin, 865 Beacon St., 
Newton Centre, commercial traveler. 
—H. T. Chickering, 15 Evergreen St., 
Somerville, medicine. —D. R. Child, 
Charlestown, N. H., ministry. — P. T. 
Christie, Weston, student.—A. B. 
Church, South Hanover, Harv. Law Sch. 
—L. W. Churchill, Plymouth, banking. 
—T. M. Claflin, 269 Commonwealth 
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Ave., Boston, business. — M. C. Clapp, 
Wichita, Kan., business). —C. M. 
Clark, The Concord, Washington, D. C., 
undecided. — E. W. Clark, German- 
town, Pa., banking. — G. L. Clark, 115 
William St., Springfield, chemistry. — 
James D. Clark, 105 North St., Ware, 
undecided. —S. Clarke, Dean Rd., 
Brookline, Harv. Law Sch. —H. B. 
Clifford, 26 Oak St., Franklin, N. H., 
forestry. — A. S. Cobb, Adams St., 
Milton, banking or railroading. — R. 
S. Coffin, 305 West 149th St., New York 
City, banker. — C. S. Cohen, 496 Main 
St., Springfield, business. —W. W. 
Colton, Pittsfield, forestry. — A. C. 
Comey, 1424 E. 13th St., Chester, Pa., 
landscape architect. — A. F. Conant, 
Plainfield, N. J., civil engineer. — C. 
H. Condell, 103 Wyoming St.. Malden, 
undecided. — E. R. Corbett, First Nat. 
Bank, Portland, Ore., banking. — W. 
W. Cordingley, Chestnut Hill, unde- 
cided. —H. H. Crabtree, Hancock, 
Me., Harv. Med. Sch. — H. K. Craft, 
202 Calhoun St., Charleston, S. C., stu- 
dent’s course, Gen. Elect. Co., Lynn. — 
R. V. Cram, care of W. L. Garrison, Jr., 
60 State St., Boston, teaching. — A. 
Cravis, 1817 W. 32d St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., business. — A. B. Crichton, 105 
Hammond St., Cambridge, ministry. — 
E. H. Critchett, with National Surety 
Co., New York City, surety business. — 
A. L. Crocker, 186 Cypress St., Brook- 
line, law. — A. C. Cronin, 397 Beacon 
St., Boston, law. — W. C. Cummings, 15 
Oakland St., Roxbury, architect. — J. 
Cunniff, 114 State St., Boston, law. — 
G. D. Cutler, 56 Boylston St., Cam- 
bridge, Harv. Med. Sch. — P. H. Dag- 
gett, 4 Franklin St., Neponset, tele- 
phone engineering. —H. C. Dale, P. 
O. Box 208, Georgetown, student. — 
O. H. Dana, 131 Carleton St., Brook- 
line, law. — C. M. Dane, 12 Kent St., 
Brookline, Harv. Med. Sch. —J. M. 
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Dane, 12 Kent St., Brookline, Harv. 
Med. Sch. —H. W. Daudet, 413 No. 
Benton Ave., St. Charles, Mo., chemist. 
—E. J. David, 54 Custer St., Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., journalism. — E. J. David- 
son, 20 Winchester St., Brookline, busi- 
ness. — F. E. Davis, 45 Nahant St., 
Lynn, with United Drug Co., drug busi- 
ness. — F. H. Davis, with Mackey & 
Co., 16 Nassau St., New York City, 
bond salesman. — W. M. Davis 2d, 117 
N. Nevada Ave., Colorado Springs, Col. 
—N. B. Davis, 17 Francis Ave., Cam- 
bridge, banking. — F. J. Dawley, Harv. 
Law Sch. — R. G. Day, 42 Beeching 
St., Worcester, student.— F. Dean, 
247 5th Ave., New York City, real estate. 
—J. J. Dearborn, Pembroke, N. H., 
forestry. — E. C. Delaney, 138A Clinton 
Ave., Albany, N. Y., law. — C. E. Dev- 
onshire, 2 Sargent St., Dorchester, 
mechanical engineering. — W. C. Dex- 
ter, 1389 Dean Rd., Brookline, banking. 
—F. R. Dick, 51 East 49th St., New 
York, N. Y., banking. — C. H. Dicker- 
man, 4131 Leidy Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., teaching. — F. F. Dodge, Westerly, 
R. L., business. — A. A. Dole, 91 Glen 
Rd., Jamaica Plain, business. — D. H. 
Dorr, Lancaster, clerk with B. & A. R. 
R., railroading. — I. Doughton, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., teaching. —C. S. Downes, 
83 Sutherland Rd., Boston. —T. F. 
Downey, 67 Inman St., Cambridge, 
chemistry. —G. E. Doyen, civil en- 
gineering. —F. M. Doyle, 22 Weld 
Ave., Roxbury, general contracting. — 
J. F. Doyle, 72 Vernon St., Worcester, 
business. — B. W. Drake, Jr., 212 
Beacon St., Waltham, leather business. 
— B. H. B. Draper, Hopedale, manu- 
facturing machinery. — P. A. Draper, 
Canton, wool business. — C. L. Duffy, 
52 Hancock St., Cambridge, architect- 
ural draftsman.—H.G. Dunning, 211 
Belmont Ave., Springfield, teaching or 
journalism. — H. W. Durant, 9 Lowe 
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St., Cambridge, Harv. Law Sch. — T. 
F. Dwyer, 238 Broadway, Cambridge, 
business. — J. Early, Rockford, IIl., 
Harv. Law Sch. — W. F. Eastman, 11 
East 24th St., New York City, business. 
— J. M. Eaton, Concord, with Boston 
Ins. Co., business. — S, M. Edgell, 192 
Broadway, New York City, banking. — 
L. L. Edwards, Port Chester, N. Y., 
journalist. —S. A. Eiseman, 4 Mon- 
mouth St., Brookline, wool business. — 
A. G. Eldridge, 94 Grove St., W. Lynn, 
teaching. — C. Mc.K. Eldridge, 150 
Upland Rd., Cambridge, Harv. Law 
Sch. — S. W. Eldridge, 150 Upland Rd., 
Cambridge, medicine. — R. W. Ellin- 
wood, 47 Piedmont St., Worcester, teach- 
ing. — H. C. Elliott, 11 Ruskin St., W. 
Roxbury, law. — A. R. Ellis, 1692 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge, manufacturer. — F. 
B. Ellis, Architectural Club, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., architect. — P. W. Emerson, 
511 W. 22d St., Cheyenne, Wyo., medi- 
cine. — N. F. Emmons, 245 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, wool business. — 
B. E. Estes, Winn, Maine, law. — R. 
S. Eustis, 17 Highland St., Cambridge, 
medicine. — H. F. Evans, Merion, Pa., 
law. — G. C. Evans, 17 Everett Ave., 
Dorchester, student. — R. Q. Evans, 
1400 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
undecided. — G. ‘ E. Eversole, 13808 
Seneca St., Seattle, Wash., medicine. — 
E. Farley, 11 Milton Rd., Brookline, 
undecided. — F. H. G. Fassett, 140 
Concord St., Woodfords, Me., archi- 
tecture. — H. H. Fay, Jr., 418 Beacon 
St., is with Stone & Webster, 84 State 
St., Boston. — S. P. Fay, banking, and 
W. R. Fay, law, 169 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — J. A. Fayne, Charles- 
town, journalism.—M. Feather, 3 
Carver St., Cambridge, architecture. — 
S. Feingold, 12 Clarkson St., Worcester, 
law. — R. W. Fernald, 82 Bacon St., 
Winchester, with G. A. Fernald & Co., 
banking. — D. G. Field, Milton, teach- 
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ing. — A. E. Finlay, Tottenville, N. Y., 
undecided. — P. S. Fiske, 122 Brooks 
St., W. Medford, chemistry. — E. P. 
Fitzgerald, 24 Walnut St., Somerville, 
law. — A. G. Fletcher, Watertown, 
dairy farming. — R. D. Flint, care of 
G. H. Flint, 64 Devonshire St., Boston, 
artist. — R. C. Folsom, 30 Esmond St., 
Dorchester, student. — A. B. Fopiano, 
109 Antrim St., Cambridge, Harv. Law 
Sch. — W. A. Forbush, 70 Summer St., 
Newton Centre, undecided. -—H. P. 
Forté, 37 Maynard St., Springfield, me- 
chanical engineer. —H. Foster, Jr., 
190 Harvard St., Brookline, banker and 
broker. —S. Fraser, E. Weymouth, 
Harv. Med. Sch. — R. W. Frater, 315 
East 8th St., Erie, Pa., ministry. — H. 
S. Freedman, 50 Parker St., Chelsea, 
law. —L. J. Freedman, 17 Berwick 
Park, Boston, forestry. — A. T. French, 
36 Magnolia St., Boston, teaching. — 
F. H. French, 228 East 11th St., Daven- 
port, Ia., law. — L. E. French, 40 Brant- 
ford Pl., Buffalo, N. Y., mechanical en- 
gineering. — R. W. French, 213 Bel- 
mont St., Fall River, Harv. Med. Sch. — 
P. R. Frost, 53 Orchard St., Cambridge, 
landscape architect. —J. K. R. Gam- 
age, 4 St. Paul St., Cambridge, law. — 
S. T. Gano, Milford, N. Y., banking. — 
D. Gardiner, 41 East 68th St., New 
York City, law. — R. F. Gardiner, 83 
Summer St., Newton Centre, student 
and musician. —H. D. Gaylord, 43 
Hemenway St., Boston, teaching. — 
D. S. George, Newton, Conn., business. 
—I. Gerber, 31 Devon St., Roxbury, 
Harv. Med. Sch. — H. Gilbert, Canton 
Ave., Milton, bond business. — W. C. 
Gilbert, 407 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y., 
paper business. — P. L. Gile, 12 Hill- 
side Ave., Melrose, chemist. — J. H. 
Giles, Abington, U. S. Geol. Survey. — 
A. E. Gilman, 39 Fountain St., Med- 
ford, mechanical engineer.—R. E. 
Gish, 405 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, 
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Okla., law. —W. T. Glidden, 132 
Kilsyth Rd., Brookline, banking. — 
F. Goodale, 16 Coolidge Ave., Cam- 
bridge, undecided.—P. B. Goode, 
care of T. J. Post, 68 Monmouth St., 
Brookline, chemist. —M. M. Good- 
win, Jr., 282 Hodge Ave., Cleveland, O., 
business. —S. E. Goodwin, 2394 7th 
Ave., New York City, civil engineer. — 
W. Goodwin, care of C. S. Cook, 2 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y., law. —H. F. 
Gould, 2 Palfrey St., Watertown, for- 
estry. — A. Y. Gowen, 163 Handy St., 
Cleveland, O., business. — A. G. Grant, 
211 Bay State Rd., Boston, law. — J. M. 
Gray, Walpole, dyeing and bleaching. — 
A. B. Green, 1738 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., civil engineer. -—- F. E. 
Greene, Copenhagen, N. Y., teaching. 
— R. B. Gregg, care of Mrs. A. F. Be- 
mis, Chestnut Hill, teaching. — W. F. 
Greydon, 7 Lowell St., Woburn, medi- 
cine. — A. V. Grimes, 423 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, accountant.—M. Griswold, 
25 Craigie St., Cambridge, business. — 
N. B. Groton, 5000 Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., ministry. —R. O. 
Grover, 15 Maple St., Arlington, teach- 
ing. — M. Grunberg, 1520 Cambridge 
St., music. — F. M. Gunther, 532 5th 
Ave., New York City, diplomatic serv- 
ice. — H. Hagedorn, Jr., care of A. G. 
Hagedorn, Cotton Exchange, New York 
City, teaching. —G. W. Haigh, 132 
Saratoga St., Lawrence, medicine. — 
B. Hall, 18 W. 38th St., Kansas City, 
Mo., architect. —D. Hall, Army & 
Navy School, 4101 Conn. Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. — E. J. Hall, Educational 
Dept., Manila, P. I., supervisor Philip- 
pine Service. — R. H. Hall, 11 Russell 
Park, Quincy, business. — T. E. Ham- 
bleton, Jr., 206 W. Monument St., Bal- 
timore, Md., banking. — B. E. Hamil- 
ton, 24 Linwood St., Roxbury, Harv. 
Med. Sch. — T. G. Hammond, Welles- 
ville, O., undecided. — W. A. Hanley, 
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17 Doestt St., Dorchester, law. — T. J. 
Hanlon, 87 Howard Ave., Dorchester, 
electrical engineering. — C. H. Haring, 
642 Diamond St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rhodes Scholar. — A. M. Harlow, 299 
Harvard St., Cambridge, banking. — 
A. M. Harrington, 239 Howard St., 
Rockland, journalism. — G. W. Harris, 
Topeka, Kans., Harv. Law Sch. — 
Gorham W. Harris, 22 Melvin St., 
Somerville, teaching. — L. Harrison, 39 
W. 52d St., New York City, undecided. 
—S. M. Harrison, 1213 Beacon St., 
Brookline, law. —C. A. Haskell, 27 
Sargent St., Newton, undecided. — L. 
Hastings, 27 School St., Room 39, Bos- 
ton. —H. G. Hawes, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., student.— P. D. Hawkins, 68 
Westland Ave., Boston. — H. C. Hayes, 
Oneonta, N. Y., teaching. —J. G. 
Hegarty, 10 Mountain Ave., Somerville, 
Harv. Med. Sch. — S. P. Henshaw, 136 
East 38th St., New York City, Harv. 
Law Sch. —S. A. Henszey, Jr., 316 N. 
39th St., Philadelphia, Pa., business. — 
H. L. Higgins, 21 Conant Hall, Cam- 
bridge, undecided. — J. J. Higginson, 
Jr., 16 East 41st St., New York City. — 
G. J. Hirsch, 114 Madison Ave., New 
York City, law. —I. B. Hitchings, 48 
Chestnut St., E. Saugus, electrical en- 
gineer. — P. R. L. Hogner, Stockholm, 
Sweden, architect. — H. C. Hopewell, 
89 Franklin St., Boston, business. — 
E. E. House, 21 Mellen St., Dorchester, 
law. — J. M. Howard, 38 Orris St., 
Melrose Highlands, printing. — L. O. 
Howard, 78 School St., Webster, min- 
ing. — W. G. Howard, 81 Forest St., 
Medford, forestry. — La F. H. Howe, 
35 Palfrey St., Watertown, chemist. — 
L. Howe, P. O. Box 1775, Boston, busi- 
ness. — F. M. Howes, 48 Union St., 
Rockland, Harv. Med. Sch.—D. H. 
Howie, Hopedale, teaching. —S. T. 
Hubbard, 268 Palisade Ave., Yonkers, 
N. Y., business. — A. F. Hurlbut, 5 
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Park St., Holyoke, teaching. —C. W. 
Hutchinson, Framingham, teaching. — 
J. H. Ijams, care of J. T. Ijams, 35 
Cedar St., New York City, banking. — 
W. E. Ingalls, 98 Laighton St., Lynn, 
shoe business. — H. W. Ireland, Little- 
ton. — G. A. E. Irving, Jr., Henderson, 
New Brighton, N. Y., electrical engin- 
eering. — L. du P. Irving, Sunnyside, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., business. 
— O. D. Iselin, 3 W. 52d St., New York 
City, banking. — A. H. Ives, 66 Beach 
St., Revere, law. — J.S. Y. Ivins, 55 E. 
25th St., New York City, law. — L. R. 
Jenkins, 28 Charock St., Beverly, un- 
decided. — F. A. Jenks, Canton, busi- 
ness. — L. R. Jillson, 59 Sargent St., 
Hartford, Conn., law. — F. W. John- 
son, 73 Broad St., Lynn, law. —I. E. 
Johnson, Clinton, landscape architect. 
—K. S. Johnson, Woburn, electrical 
engineer. — R. C. Jones, 164 Ruthven 
St., Roxbury, business. — W. Jones, 
4339 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo., law. — A. G. Kahn, 422 West 18th 
St., Little Rock, Ark., grain business. — 
S. L. Kahn, 422 W. 18th St., Little Rock, 
Ark., banking. —H. W. Kaiser, 1616 
Felicity St., New Orleans, La., law. — 
E. M. Keays, 6 Ash St., Cambridge, 
railroading. — W. H. Keeling, care of 
Central Branch, Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, 
O., undecided. —C. F. Kelley, 57 
Mountview St., W. Roxbury, artist. — 
G. L. Kelley, 272 Main St., Everett, 
student. —H. E. Kersburg, Medina, 
N. Y., mining engineer. — M. S. Kim- 
ball, 16 Harvard St., Newtonville, busi- 
ness. — V. H. King, North Attleboro, 
business. — J. E. Kirwin, Bridgton, 
Me., teaching. — R. E. L. Kittredge, 
Boston, student. — 'T. W. Knauth, 302 
W. 76th St., New York City, banking. 
—G. A. Knight, Box 476, Hopedale, 
student. — H. E. Kramer, Richmond, 
law. — W. N. Lacy, Delaware, O., mis- 
sionary. — F. H. Lahee, 44 Langdon 
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St., Cambridge, teaching. —P. G. 
Lamson, 24 Mt. Vernon St., Cambridge, 
business. — W. W. Lanahan, 20 Light 
St., Baltimore, Md. — J. P. Lane, Wes- 
ton, Harv. Law Sch. — F. E. Langen- 
heim, P. O. Box 365, Ardmore, Pa., 
business. — F. K. Leatherbee, 279 Mt. 
Vernon St., W. Newton, banking. — 
M. C. Leckner, 709 North Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., Harv. Law Sch. 
—J.S. Lehmann, 10 Benton PIl., St. 
Louis, Mo. — G. A. Leland, Jr., 354 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Harv. 
Med. Sch.—J. Lemann, 6317 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La., bank- 
ing. — H. Le Moyne, Hagerman, Idaho, 
ranching. — P. H. Leonard, 10 Keswick 
St., Boston, sheep raising. —R. D. 
Leonard, 177 Bellevue Ave., Melrose, 
Harv. Med. Sch.—M. E. Le Soire, 
Bellefontaine, O., business. — H. Libby, 
2 Wyoming St., Roxbury, Harv. Med. 
Sch. — A. M. Lilienthal, Jr., 116 Broad 
St., New York City, business. — W. 
Lilly, Lambertville, N. J., law. — P. H. 
Linaberry, Eastford, Conn., business. — 
M. Linenthal, 34 Gorham St., Cam- 
bridge, civil engineering. —H. W. 
Litchfield, Pembroke, teaching. — W. 
M. Little, 19 Everett Ave., Winchester, 
mining. — F. D. Littlefield, 35 Hutch- 
ins St., Roxbury, business. — A. S. 
Locke, 179 State St., Portland, Me., law. 
— W. B. Long, 249 ‘Tappan St., Brook- 
line, undecided. — A. Loseln, 115 Nep- 
tune Ave., E. Boston, Harv. Law Sch. — 
W. F. Low, 31 Cranston St., Jamaica 
Plain, law. — A. R. MacAusland, 32 
Warren St., Taunton, Harv. Med. Sch. 
—H. F. McCall, 260 Watertown St., 
Providence, R. I., business. — W. G. 
Macdonald, 2620 Laguna St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., real estate. — E. G. Maclay, 
514 $d Ave., North, Great Falls, Mont., 
chemist. — W. MacPherson, Bridgeton, 
N. J., medicine. — B. Madew, Parras, 
Coahuila, Mexico, business. — J. B. 
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Mahar, 28 Pacific St., Rockland, law. — 
C. W. Maish, 1183 Bank St., Cincinnati, 
O., business. —M. M. Malone, 12 
Chapman St., Charlestown, law. — C. 
B. Marble, Oneonta, N. Y.— E. M. 
Marble, Somerset, teaching. —F. F. 
Marshall, 18 Elm St., Worcester, medi- 
cine. — C. E. Marsters, 373 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., civil engineering. — 
D. M. Martin, 44 W. 40th St., New 
York City, mining engineer. — J. W. 
Maxon, 37 Elm St., Westerly, R. L, 
business. — A. L. Mayer, 20 E. 96th 
St., New York, N. Y., law. —F. W. 
McAvoy, 35 Lawrence Ave., Roxbury, 
business. — A. E. McCarty, 20 Abbotts- 
ford Rd., Brookline. — J. J. McCarty, 
Jr., 614 Central St., Lowell, Harv. Med. 
Sch. — H. S. McDewell, 94 Addington 
Rd., Brookline, mechanical engineer. — 
S. D. McGill, 142 Chandler St., Boston, 
law. — A. R. McIntyre, 151 Franklin 
St., Boston, business. — J. H. Means, 
196 Beacon St., Boston, Harv. Med. 
Sch. — E. A. Meserve, 87 Linden St., 
Allston, medicine. — S$. W. Michie, W. 
Bridgewater, undecided. — F. H. Mid- 
dleton, 53 State St., Boston, care of C. 
A. Putnam & Co., banking. —H. J. 
Miles, Concord, farmer.— L. Miles, 
9 Fayette St., Cambridge, business. — 
K. Mfils, 155 Lake Ave., Albany, N. Y., 
undecided. — W. C. Mills, 3 Glenwood 
St., Roxbury, social settlement work. 
— W. Minot, 144 Marlboro St., Boston, 
law. — W. H. Minton, Orchard Ave., 
Forest Hills, with Ball & Whicher, 79 
Milk St., Boston, broker. — W. M. P. 
Mitchell, 5 Milton Rd., Brookline. — 
J. McG. Morison, 150 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — S. G. Morley, Swarth- 
more, Delaware Co., Pa., archaeologist. 
— C. Morse, 25 Cedar St., Clinton, real 
estate. — J. M. Morse, with Moffat & 
White, 5 Nassau St., New York City, 
bond business. — J. T. Moss, 939 E. 
168th St., New York City. —H. A. 


Mumma, 225 Salem Ave., Dayton, O., 
law. — C. J. Mundo, 170 Howard Ave., 
Roxbury, student’s course with General 
Electric Co., Lynn. — E. E. Munn, 23 
Summer St., Fitchburg, mining engineer- 
ing. — C. R. Murphy, 4109 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — J. M. Murphy, 33 
Banks St., Cambridge, student. — M. 
Murray, 38 King St., Westfield, paper- 
maker. — J. Murrin, Jr., 180 7th Ave., 
Carbondale, Pa., telephone business. — 
G. K. Myers, 254 Warren St., Roxbury, 
business. — C. C. Nash, 245 Newbury 
St., Boston, with Codman, Grew & Co., 
19 Exchange PI., Boston, broker. — N. 
C. Nash, 1 Reservoir St., Cambridge, 
law. —S. H. Newhall, 39 Commer- 
cial St., W. Lynn, student. — J. A. 
Newman, Winchester, business. — C. 
E. Nichols, 6 Westwood Rd., Somer- 
ville, civil engineering. — H. W. Nichols, 
46 Mt. Vernon St., Haverhill, banking. 
— F. C. Nieweg, Pittsburg, Pa., teach- 
ing. — D. Noble, Jr., Castle, Stockton, 
Cal., ranching. — E. E. Norman, 363 
La Salle Ave., Chicago, IIl., law. — D. 
C. Noyes, 427 Marlboro St., Boston, 
banking. — E. C. Oberholtzer, 35 Oak 
Lane, Davenport, Ia. — R. L. O’Brian, 
55 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., busi- 
ness. — N. J. O’Conor, 24 East 33d St., 
New York City, publishing. — H. McF. 
B. Ogilby, 2 Hathaway St., Jamaica 
Plain. — E. S. O’Keefe, 414 Broadway, 
Lynn, medicine. — W. Olney, Hotel 
Ludlow, Boston, business. —T. H. 
O’Neil, 28 Purchase St., Danvers, law. 
—W. F. O'Reilly, 78 Harvard St., 
Dedham, teaching. —C. G. Osborne, 
13 Queen’s Gate, London, S. W., Eng- 
land, business. —H. W. Packer, 205 
Pawtucket St., Lowell, law. —H. S. 
Palmer, 135 Highland Ave., Winchester, 
business. — J. C. Parrish, Jr., 25 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y., law. —A. V. 
Parsons, 67 Webster Ave., Gloucester. 
— N. Paschall, University Club, Seattle, 
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Wash., business. — R. T. Pausch, 77 
Tremont St., Hartford, Conn., law. — S. 
F. Peavey, Jr., 1918 I St., Washington, 
D. C., law. — H. E. Perry, 16 Belling- 
ham St., Chelsea, medicine. —H. H. 
Perry, 10 Marlboro St., Boston, banking. 
— C. H. L. Phelps, 7 rue de Presbourg, 
Paris, France.— D. L. Pickman, 98 
Beacon St., Boston, Harv. Law Sch. — 
E. E. Pierce, Goffstown, N. H., teach- 
ing. — V. Pierce, 350 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, business. — J. M. Plant, 656 For- 
est Ave., Avondale, Cinn., O., shoe busi- 
ness. — M. T. Plant, 3714 Grand Boule- 
vard, Chicago, IIl., business. — W. H. 
Pollak, 468 W. 142d St., New York, N. 
Y., law. — P. Portal, Esperanza, Cuba, 
civil engineering. — E. C. Potter, Jr., 
care of Brooklyn E. D. Terminal, N. 
7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., railroading. — 
A. J. Powers, Granite Falls, Minn., law. 
— B. Powers, 9 Maple St., Melrose, with 
N. Y. Herald, journalism. — H. S. 
Powers, 38 Maywood St., Worcester, 
coal business. — J. L. Price, Kent, O., 
business. — J. C. Prizer, 423 Centre St.. 
So. Orange, N. J., law. — W. J. Put- 
nam, 27 Howe St., Dorchester. — J. V. 
Quinlan, 52 High St., Brookline, tele- 
phone engineer.— N. A. Randolph, 
109 W. Chelten Ave., Germantown, Pa., 
engineering. — H. U. Ransom, care of 
Fish, Cary, Upham & Black, Wells 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., civil engineer. 
—W. K. Read, 11 Lincoln St., New 
Bedford, manufacturer. —H. Le R. 
Reed, 563 Osborn St., Fall River, mer- 
cantile business. — W. W. Reed, 136 
Huntington Ave., Boston, teaching. — 
F. W. Reynolds, 276 Parker Hill Ave., 
Roxbury. — J. Reynolds, Jr., Montclair, 
N. J., law. — E. E. Rice, 233 Pond St., 
Jamaica Plain, business. — J. Richards, 
Gardiner, Me., law. — R. S. Richmond, 
310 Beacon St., Boston, banking. — S. 
E. Richardson, P. O. Box 22, E. Barnet, 
Vt.— D. Rines, 102 Sumner St., E. 
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Boston. — R. C. Risley, No. Brookfield, 
N. Y., business. — J. A. Ritchie, 235 
W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y., rail- 
road construction. —G. A. Rivinius, 
92 Washington Ave., Cambridge, Harv. 
Law Sch.—G. D. Rogers, Oxford 
University, England, teaching. — E. S. 
Ronan, 22 Willett St., Albany, N. Y. — 
F. H. Ross, 228 Beacon St., Boston, 
architecture. — P. H. Ross, Bard Ave., 
W. New Brighton, N. Y., business. — 
C. G. Rounsefell, Cambridge, medicine. 
— J. J. Rowe, Madison Rd., Cinn., O., 
banking. — E. Royce, 103 Irving St., 
Cambridge, music.— E. W. Russell, 
teaching. — J. B. Russell, Jr., 69 Sparks 
Si., Cambridge, — J. F. Russell, Jr., 21 
W. 11th St., New York, N. Y., Harv. 
Law Sch. — W. C. Ryan, 151 E. 127th 
St., New York City, teaching. — H. 
Sanford, 41 Ashland St., Dorchester, 
with J. W. Bishop & Co., Boston, busi- 
ness. — F’. W. Sargent, Jr., 89 State St., 
Boston, banker. — W. L. Scanlon, 128 
Devon St., Dorchester, mining engineer. 
— G. A. Schneider, 356 La Salle Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., business. — J. F. Scott, 
100 Day St., Fitchburg, ministry. — 
R. E. Scott, Waverley, electrical en- 
gineering. — G. A. Seabury, 453 Ash- 
land Ave., St. Paul, Minn., architecture. 
— E. H. Sears, 91 Prospect St., Brook- 
line, business. — F. R. Shanaman, 211 
Oby St., Reading, Pa., law. —I. L. 
Sharfman, 8 Brookford St., Roxbury, 
law. — H. R. Shaw, 36 Ash St., Cam- 
bridge. — R. F. Sheldon, 49 No. Com- 
mon St., Lynn, medicine. — E. V. Sher- 
win, 10 Revere St., Jamaica Plain. — 
S. J. Shlenker, 30 Broad St., New York 
City, banking. — F. Shoemaker, 424 L 
St., Tacoma, Wash., colonial service. 
— F. H. Sibley, Rochester, N. Y. — R. 
Sickles, 655 Madison Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J., civil engineer. — H. L. Sigourney, 
77 Beacon St., Boston. — G. B. Sim- 
mons, 5 Phillips Pl., Cambridge. — H. 
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W. Simpkins, 3820 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.— R. W. Smiley, 244 
Collins St., Hartford, Conn., business. 
— R. F. Smith, Allegany, N. Y., busi- 
ness. — R. W. Smith, Waterloo, I[a., 
commerce. — T. T. Smith, 1347 Chero- 
kee Rd., Louisville, Ky., teaching. — 
L. Snow, Jr., 18 Neal St., Portland, 
Me., mercantile business. — O. Snyder, 
Wellesley Hills, student. — D. R. Sort- 
well, 61 Highland St., Cambridge. — 
E. A. Sparrow, 326 Harvard St., Cam- 
bridge, teaching. —H. R. Spaulding, 
Lexington, ranch manager.—F. C. 
Spayde, 80 Summer St., Boston, journal- 
ism. — Rev. P. Sperry, Bath, Me., min- 
istry. — S. T. Stackpole, care of P. L. 
Stackpole, 53 State St., Boston. — J. V. 
Stark, 108 Stark Ave., Penn Yan, N. 
Y., engineering. —L. Starr, Jr., 20 
Broad St., New York, N. Y., banker. — 
S. Starr, 53 Savin St., Roxbury, Harv. 
Med. Sch. — R. W. Stearns, 125 Shurt- 
leff St., Chelsea. —H. R. Stephens, 8 
So. Evergreen Ave., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., literary work.—E. B. Stern, 
5115 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La., 
broker. — C. C. Stetson, Bangor, Me. 
— H. Stetson, 1988 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, business. — I. G. Stetson, 
194 French St., Bangor, Me., paper 
business. — E. M. Stevens, Kennebunk, 
Me., engineer. — G. H. Stevenson, 42 
East Pearl St., New Haven, Conn., 
journalism. — W. L. Stoddard, North- 
ampton, magazine work. — J. C. Stod- 
dart, Franklin Park South, Columbus, 
O., law. — J. K. Stone, 21 Monmouth 
Court, Brookline, marine insurance. — 
M. H. Stone, Cambridge, Harv. Law 
Sch. — F. E. Storer, Ridgefield, Conn. 
— D. W. Streeter, 1125 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. — W. A. Sturgis, Natick, 
business. — G. T. Sugden, 69 W. Main 
St., Amsterdam, N. Y. — H. H. Sut- 
phin, 50 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., railroading. — S. B. Swaim, 190 
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Brattle St., Cambridge, business. — F. 
B. Swain, 73 Belmont St., Brockton, 
journalism. — G. T. Swarts, 70 Water- 
man St., Providence, R. I., student. — 
W. H. Sydeman, 376 Arborway, Forest 
Hills, rubber manufacturing. — F. W. 
Taft, 32 Avon Hill St., Cambridge, bus- 
iness. — E. S. Talbot, Jr., 198 Goethe 
St., Chicago, Ill., medicine. — J. Tanen- 
baum, 640 Broadway, New York City, 
real estate. — F. Tanner, 411 W. 5th 
St., North Provo, Utah, mining en- 
gineering. — R. M. Tappan, 242 Marl- 
boro St., Boston, business. — A. M. 
Tarr, 86 Washington St., Gloucester. — 
P. R. Temple, 63 Ridge Ave., Athol, 
teaching. — F. C. Tenney, 72 Robin- 
wood St., Jamaica Plain, chemical en- 
gineer. — H. Terkel, Woonsocket, R. I. 
—E. I. Terry, Claverack, N. Y., for- 
estry. — H. A. Thomas, 2 Clarence Rd., 
Birkenhead, England, student. — W. 
G. Thomas, 28 Newton St., Wollaston, 
architecture. — E. L. Thompson, Wina- 
mac, Ind., publishing. — F. O. Thomp- 
son, Des Moines, Ia., law. —O. P. 
Thompson, Des Moines, Ia. — R. N. 
Thompson, Greenville, [ll., ministry. — 
S. E. Thompson, 630 No. Carey St., 
Baltimore, Md., Harv. Law Sch. — W. 
D. Thompson, care of W. D. Orcutt, 
University Press, Cambridge, mining. — 
R. D. Thomson, 411 Broadway, Lynn, 
electrical engineering. — H. M. Tilling- 
hast, 27 Everett St., Cambridge. — H. 
O. Tilton, Lexington, landscape archi- 
tecture. — J. H. Timmins, 48 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. — A. C. Titeomb, New- 
buryport, business. —V. H. Todd, 
Blooming Valley, Pa., teaching. — R. 
K. Tomlin, 41 Waverley St., Brookline, 
civil engineering. — R. S. Townsend, 
Hawthorn Rd., Brookline, business. — J. 
J. Tracy, 3535 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
O., student. — J. C. Troutman, James- 
town, Pa., teaching. —E. D. Turner, 
Tippecanoe, Pa., business. — H. Tweed, 
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12 East 36th St., New York, N. Y. — 
H. G. Tyer, 1 Chestnut St., Andover, 
rubber business. — C. S. Upham, Con- 
cord Junction, business. — C. F. Usher, 
Interlaken, Seneca Co., N. Y. —H. S. 
Vanderbilt, Grand Central Depot, New 
York City. — B. M. Varney, 302 An- 
dover St., Lawrence, teacher. — G. D. 
Viets, Digby, N. S., ministry. — T. C. 
Voorhees, 1025 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., steel business. — O. C. Wagstaff, 
care of Union Club, 1 East 51st St., 
New York, N. Y., business. — Q. W. 
Wales, 93 Olney St., Dorchester, busi- 
ness. — H. A. Walker, Honolulu, H. T. 
— G. W. Waller, 27 Franklin St., Mor- 
ristown, N. J., manufacturing. — R. J. 
Walsh, Reading, jougnalism.— G. L. 
Ware, Lexington Rd., Concord, bond 
brokerage. — M. C. Ware, E. Milton, 
Harv. Med. Sch. — A. L. D. Warner, 
362 Riverside Drive, New York City, 
business. — F. H. Warner, 92 Bay 
State Road, Boston, architecture. — 
J. A. Warren, 180 Medway St., Provi- 
dence, R. I., automobile business. — 
C. W. Washburne, U. S. Geol. Survey, 
Washington, D. C., geologist. — J. H. 
Watson, Columbus, O., law. —S. M. 
Waxman, 19 Winthrop St., Roxbury, 
teaching. — J. Weare, 697 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., law. — M. F. 
Weiskopf, Reading, O., chemist. — 
G. C. Welch, Stoughton, law. — C. O. 
Wellington, 81 Church St., Newton, 
machinery. —C. L. Wells, 3 Wells 
Bldg., Quincy, Ill., banking. — J. E. 
Wemple, Waverly, Ill., banking. — 
E. J. Wendell, 2d, 2 Howe St., Wayne, 
Pa., landscape architecture. — D. West, 
91 Crocus PI., St. Paul, Minn., publish- 
ing. —R. F. Weston, 285 Newport 
Ave., Wollaston, forestry. —W. L. 
Weston, Ft. Worth, Tex., business. — 
J. D. White, 294 Genesee St., Utica, N. 
Y., law. —- R. S. White, 1801 De Lan- 
cey Pl., Philadelphia, Pa.—P. E. 
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Whiting, 48 Islington Rd., Auburndale. 
— C. E. Whitmore, 64 Highland Ave., 
Cambridge, student. — C. B. Whitney, 
186 Gardner Rd., Brookline, banking. 
— G. Whitney, 239 Marlboro St., Bos- 
ton, broker’s office. — H. E. Widener, 
Elkins Park, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
undecided. — H. J. Wiener, 48 E. 65th 
St., New York City, medicine. — R. B. 
Wilcox, 215 King St., Portland, Ore., 
banking. — F. G. Wilder, 7 Chapman 
St., Arlington, banking. — M. C. Wil- 
liams, 4015 McGee St., Kansas City, 
Mo., telephone business. —C. C. Willis, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., mechanical en- 
gineering. — O. Wilson, Jr., 3 East 64th 
St., New York City, banking. — T. H. 
Wilson, Syrian Protestant College, 
Beirut, Syrfa, teaching. — W. W. Win- 
ship, 227 Mountain Ave., Malden, busi- 
ness. — R. H. Wiswall, 1 Mt. Warren 
St., Roxbury, journalism.—H. F. 
Wood, 48 Parsons St., Brighton, law. — 
J. V. Woodard, 72 Somerset St., Bangor, 
Me. — B. M. Woodbridge, Williams- 
town, teaching. —R. L. Woodbury, 
90 Gardner St., Allston, civil engineer- 
ing. — C. Woodman, Cambridge, busi- 
ness. — McI. Woody, 600 W. Broad- 
way, Louisville, Ky., medicine. — E. R. 
Wyeth, Needham, landscape gardener. 
— S. Yamaguchi, 802 Yokosawa, Mura, 
business. — Kariwa-Gun, Nivgata-Ken, 
Japan, business. — G. L. Yocum, 1025 
Penn St., Reading, Pa., cigar business. 
—B. L. Young, Jr., 285 Beacon St.. 
Boston, business. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


PROBABLE ADDRESSES AND OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 


Graduate School.—John Murdoch, Jr., 
forestry; care of U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C.—L. C. Hodgins, 
teaching English at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H.; Chatham, Ontario. — 
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F. W. Cushwa, instructor in Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Martinsburg, W. Va. 
— Newton Edwards, Haddon Hall, 
Boston; broker. — Rev. G. W. Benn, 
54 Fayette St., Cambridge; clergyman. 
— D. W. La Rue, Ransom, Pa., R. F. D. 
No. 2; teaching. — S. B. Clarke, Union 
City, Mich.; teaching, Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland, O.— E. E. Green- 
wood, 88 Providence St., Worcester; 
Prof. of French in Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C.—C. W. Killam, 919 Ex- 
change Bldg., Boston; architectural 
engineer. — J. F. Conner, 78 River St., 
Florence; teaching. — Manton Copeland, 
40 Winthrop St., Taunton; Harv. Grad. 
Sch. — F. F. Harbour, 3 Bowdoin Ave., 
Dorchester; teaching. — A. M. Drum- 
mond, 59 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y.; 
instructor in oratory, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y.— J. R. P. French, Morris- 
town School, Morristown, N. J.; teach- 
ing. —E. P. Frost, 20 Lincoln St., 
Hudson; college instructor.— F. B. 
Snyder, Rockford, Ill.; teaching. — 
H. P. Forté, 18 Stoughton Hall, Cam- 
bridge; mechanical engineer. — Maurice 
Ferber, care of J. B. Ferber, Kimball 
Bldg., Boston; theatrical work. — Wil- 
liam Jackman, Univ. of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; instructor in economics. — 
E. D. Congdon, Lima, N. Y.; Harv. 
Grad. Sch. — H. A. Gehring, 64 Ami- 
court, Cleveland, O.; teacher. — H. C. 
Chapin, 97 Lake View Ave., Cambridge; 
chemist. — J. W. Hudson, 39 Conant 
Hall, Cambridge; Harv. Grad. Sch.; 
also assistant in philosophy. — W. E. 
McNeil, Pittsfield, Me.; teaching. — 
O. H. Peters, 49 Wendell St., Cam- 
bridge; Harv. Grad. Sch.—G. W. 
Thayer, 304 Oak St., Mt. Auburn, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; assistant, Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati. — L. S. Dederick, 113 South 
Boulevard, Dayton, O.; Harv. Grad. 
Sch. — H. M. Sheffer, 36 Divinity Hall, 
Cambridge; Harv. Grad. Sch. — O. C. 
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Gallagher, 5 Ruthven St., Roxbury; 
master in English High School, Boston. 
— W. L. Hoopes, 72 Sparks St., Cam- 
bridge; clergyman. — L. D. Hyskell, 
Smicksburg, Pa.; instructor in Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. —S. P. R. Chad- 
wick, instructor in Phillips Exeter Aca- 
demy, N. H.—W. C. Brenke, 35 
Eustis St., Cambridge; teaching. — W. 
G. Vinal, Mount Blue; teaching. — 
A. E. Brown, University School, Cleve- 
land, O.; teaching. — M. T. Copeland, 
65 Washington St., Brewer, Me.; Harv. 
Grad. Sch.— F. A. Braun, Hickman 
Mills, Mo.; teaching. —H. H. Blos- 
som, 7 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
landscape architectuse. — Armour Cald- 
well, 55 Walnut St., Montclair, N. J.; 
instructor. — J. M. Adams, 7 Howland 
St., Cambridge; teaching physics in 
Simmons College, Boston.— J. E. 
Gould, Univ. Station, Seattle, Wash.; 
asst. professor of mathematics and as- 
tronomy in the Univ. of Washington. — 
G. P. Paine, Ripon, Wis.; prof. of 
mathematics in Ripon College. — W. T. 
Hastings, instructor in English, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. —C. E. 
Persons, Renwick, Ia.; Harv. Grad. 
Sch. — F. F. Lewis, 476 Arlington Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; pastor of Morris St. 
M. E. Church, Indianapolis. — T. B. 
Hewitt, Williamstown; teaching. — J. 
E. Downey, 677 Dudley St., Boston; 
teaching. — H. W. L. Dana, 113 Brattle 
St., Cambridge; Harv. Grad. Sch. — 
Philip Emerson, 9 Beede Ave., Lynn; 
principal of Abbott Grammar School. — 
W. E. Rappard, Les Fougéres, Sécheron, 
Switzerland; study. — W. B. Cartmel, 
801 Middle Ave., Elyria, O.; prof. of 
physics and electrical engineer. — C. W. 
Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston; 
teacher. — F. W. Mead, 220 Aspinwall 
Ave., Brookline; architect. — G. L. 
Kelley, 272 Main St., Everett; teacher. 
— J. H. Wilson, 531 Cattell St., Easton, 
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Pa.; Harv. Grad. Sch. — M. C. Stewart, 
1808 Jersey St., Quincy, Ill.; instructor 
at Harvard, 43 Holyoke House. — I. B. 
Joralemon, 542 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; mining engineer in Mexico. — 
J. F. Boyd, Jr., 52 Harrison St., Brook- 
line; architect. — J. A. Lomax, College 
Station, Texas; associate prof. of Eng- 
lish in Texas Agricultural Coll. — E. E. 
Day, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H.; teaching. — F. M. Erickson, 
529 Woodside Ave., Ripon, Wis.; prof. 
of Greek, Ripon Coll. — R. T. Congdon, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; associate prof. of Eng- 
lish, Syracuse Univ. 

Medical School, 1907.—F. G. Barnum, 
Auburndale; interne, Boston City Hos- 
pital for 16 mos. — M. A. Dailey, Long 
Island Hospital, Boston Harbor, for 
12 mos. — C. O. Chase, 33 Lawrence St., 
Haverhill. —'T. W. Harmer, 18 Adams 
St., Somerville; surgical house officer, 
Mass. Gen. Hospital. — R. A. Sadler, 
83 Congress St., Milford. — Irving 
Sobotky, Northampton. — F. A. Stan- 
wood, Wellesley. —C. W. Waddell, 
Fairmount, W. Va.—H. S. Forbes, 
Milton; Harv. Med. Sch. — J. P. Leake, 
Boston City Hospital for 16 mos. 

Divinity School, 1907.—W. J. Camp- 
bell, 7 Fayette St., Cambridge. — Ab- 
bot Peterson, Lancaster. — E. M. Slo- 
combe, Unitarian minister, Augusta, Me. 

Bussey Institution.— L. Y. Stiles, 50 
Trowbridge St., Cambridge; still at 
Bussey. —S. W. Michie, Tlahualilo, 
Durango Co., Mexico; cotton growing. 
—H. J. Miles, Concord; farming. — 
W. S. Buchanan, Troy, Ala.; teacher at 
Tuskegee, Ala. 

Law School, 1907.—G. E. Kimball, 
North East Harbor, Me. — C. E. Mc- 
Mahon, Randolph.—D. M. Moffat, 
306 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pa. — Doane 
Gardiner, 41 E. 68th St., New York, 
N. Y.— D. K. Keller, Canton. — C. 
A. Bingham, Talladega, Ala.—J. L. 
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Stettinius, 309 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 
O. —S. St. F. Thaxter, Portland, Me. 
— F. H. Bradley, 811 Cooper St., Cam- 
den, N. J. — Henry Bradshaw, 901 C 
St., N. E., Washington, D. C. — W. H. 
Daly, 214 Chestnut St., Lawrence. — 
E. H. Abbot, Jr., 1 Follen St., Cam- 
bridge. — S. E. Wardwell, 2 Richmond 
St., Haverhill. —T. W. Streeter, Con- 
cord, N. H. — Frank Stollenwerck, Jr., 
Montgomery, Ala. —C. F. Rowley, 
80 Mason Terrace, Brookline; in office 
of Choate, Hall & Stewart, Boston. — 
H. W. Gardner, 17 Benevolent St., 
Providence, R. I. — Gordon Fairchild, 
Tennis & Racquet Club, Boston. — 
G. D. Frost, 106 Pleasant St., Newton 
Centre; was admitted to the Mass. Bar, 
Feb. 15, 1907. — P. W. Wemple, Wav- 
erly, Ill. — R. W. Gardiner, Jr., Gard- 
iner, Me.; law in Boston. — R. L. Scales, 
42 Kirkland St., Cambridge; law in Bos- 
ton. — W. W. Fox, 1515 Bridge St., 
Lowell. — J. A. S. Johnson, Winnetka, 
Ill.— W. H. Miller, law, realty, and 
mfg. at Wooster and Canton, O. — F.G. 
Goodale, 5 Berkeley St., Cambridge. — 
William Lilly, Lambertville, N. J. — 
J. F. Brown, Hammondport, N. Y.; 
law office in New York City. — E. M. 
Rabenold, 25 Broad St., New York City. 
—H. O. Ruby, York, Pa.—B. V. 
Kanaley, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill.; real estate and mortgages. — Pres- 
ton Davis, 1118 Fourth Ave., Louisville, 
Ky. — C. B. Bradley, Newark, N. J. — 
D. W. Lincoln, 49 Elm St., Worcester; 
with Choate, Hall & Stewart, Worces- 
ter. — Nathan Pereles, Jr., Milwaukee, 
Wis. — Fay Ingalls, Harvard Club, 
New York City. — Gilbert Bettman, 
1222 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, 
O.— W. B. Flint, care of Clephane 
& Clephane, Fendale Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. — J. H. Cummings, Jr., 37 
Langdon St., Cambridge.—R. A. 
Turner, Greensburg, Ind. — R. D. H. 

















Emerson, 1 ‘Trowbridge P1., Cambridge; 
law in Boston. — Edward Hohfeld, 58 
Liberty St., San Francisco, Calif. — W. 
H. Mahoney, with Chase, Cahoone & 
Regan, 307 Washington St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.— W. M. Wharfield, 40 Church 
St., Springfield. 

Dental School, 1907. — H. A. Lane, 
110 Radcliffe St., Dorchester. — J. E. 
Tibbetts, Rockland, Me. — Reinhold 
Ruelberg, 100 Day St., Boston. — Al- 
bert Pfeiffer, 27 Tavistock Sq., London, 
Eng. (For other addresses, see report 
of Dental Alumni Meeting.) 

Scientific School, 1907.—E. I. Terry, 
Claverack, N. Y.; forestry. — A. M. 
Deane, S. Weymouth; bridge engineer. 
— G. D. Cutler, 3 Menio St., Brighton; 
Harv. Med. Sch. — H. D. Gaylord, 43 
Hemenway St., Boston; teaching. — 
F. A. Alden, 60 Gorham St., Cambridge; 
mechanical engineer. — J. V. Quinlan, 
High St., Brookline; telephone engineer. 
—R. E. Apthorp, Milton. —L. M. 
Maitland, Negaunee, Mich.; mining 
engineer. — C. B. Lewis, 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York City; engineering corps 
Penn. R. R., East River Tunnel. — E. 
J. Wendell, 2d, Wayne, Pa.; landscape 
architect. — M. F. Weiskopf, 666 Rock- 
dale Ave., Cincinnati, O.; chemist. — 
W. C. Brinton, West Chester, Pa.; in- 
dustrial engineering. 


Dr. H. W. Wiley, s ’73, chief of the 
division of chemistry in the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, has been 
engaged by the French Government to 
make a scientific inquiry into the charge 
that French wines have been grossly 
adulterated. 

Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01, has 
received the degree of Litt. D. from 
Lafayette College. 

N. R. Pound, L. S. ’06, is a professor 
in the Northwestern Law School. 
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Dr. Sherman Perry, m ’07, is house 
officer at the Worcester City Hospital. 

J.T. Stearns, / 99, of Burlington, Vt., 
is candidate for nomination as Vermont 
Secretary of State. 

Edward Sandford, / ’97, is legal ad- 
viser to Gov. Hughes of New York. 

Dr. H. L. Burrell, m ’79, professor of 
clinical surgery at the Harvard Medical 
School, is president of the American 
Medical Assocaition. 

W. H. Lewis, / 95, is head of the new 
Naturalization Bureau, Boston. 

K. C. M. Sills, p ’01, is professor of 
Latin in Bowdoin College. 

The University of Maryland has con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. on Dr. W. 
T. Councilman, h ’99, of Harvard. 

Stanwood Cobb, Div. Sch. ’09, is 
teaching English and Latin at Roberts 
College, Constantinople, for 3 years. 

“ Augustus Saint Gaudens — a sculp- 
tor whose art follows but ennobles na- 
ture, confers fame and lasting remem- 
brance, and does not count the mortal 
years it takes to mould immortal forms.” 
Thus spoke Pres. Eliot at the Harvard 
Commencement in 1897, conferring 
upon the sculptor the honorary degree of 
master of arts. Mr. Saint Gaudens died 
at his home in Cornish, N. H., after a 
wasting illness on Aug. 3. He was born 
in Dublin, Ire., March 1, 1848; son of 
Bernard Paul Ernest and of a Dublin 
woman named McGuinness. His parents 
emigrated to Boston in his infancy, and 
later removed to New York, where Saint 
Gaudens studied drawing at Cooper Insti- 
tute, 1861; student at National Academy 
of Design, 1865-66; at Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris, 1867-70; married in Boston, 
1877, Augusta F. Homer. In Rome, 
1870-72, producing there in 1871, his 
first figure, “Hiawatha”; settled in 
New York, 1872. Among his works are 
“Adoration of the Cross” (in St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York), “The 
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Puritan,” “ Diana” (on tower of Madison 
Square Garden, New York); statues of 
Abraham Lincoln and John A. Logan, 
Chicago, Admiral Farragut, New York; 
Peter Cooper, New York; Col. R. G. 
Shaw, Boston; monument to Gen. 
Sherman, New York, and numerous 
other statues, busts, etc. Corresponding 
member of Institute of France; officer 
of the Legion of Honor. Received medal 
of honor, Paris, 1900; special medal of 
honor, Buffalo, 1901. 

Dr. T. F. Harrington, m ’88, of Boston 
has been chosen by the Council of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society to de- 
liver the annual oration in 1908. Dr. 
Harrington is the author of the “History 
of the Harvard Medical School” and 
vice-president of the alumni association 


of the School. In the associated district ° 


committees of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society for the prevention and control 
of tuberculosis, Dr. Harrington is sec- 
retary. 

Judge Abram Quick Garretson, L. S. 
63, of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, 
died June 2, at his home in Morristown of 
pneumonia. Judge Garretson was born 
in Somerset Co., New Jersey, March 11, 
1842, the son of Martin S. and Anna 
Beekman (Quick) G.; was a graduate 
of Rutgers, ’62; studied at the Harvard 
Law School, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1865. He was a director of many 
corporations until 1900, when he resigned 
upon being appointed to the Supreme 
Court bench of New Jersey. He mar- 
ried at Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 1879, 
Josephine Boker. 

The Rev. H. R. Wadleigh, Sp. ’92, 
has been appointed rector of the P. E. 
Church of the Ascension in Munich, 
Bavaria. 

Dr. Charles Humphrey Turner, m ’98, 
died May 29, in a hospital in Worces- 
ter. He was born in Richmond, Va., 
was graduated from Williams College 
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in 1881, and from Harvard Medical 
School in 1898. For several years he 
practised his profession in Holyoke and 
then went to London to study for special 
eye and ear practice. On his return he 
located in Haverhill, where he remained 
till his health broke down. In the mean 
time, he had married a daughter of C. A. 
Archer of North Adams. 

C. S. Murkland, ¢ ’83, is principal of 
the Brewster, N. H., Free Academy. 

Dr. Winthrop Butler, m ’66, died at 
Vineyard Haven April 22. Dr. Butler was 
born in Tisbury, June 25, 1838, a son of 
Matthew Pease and Martha Allen (Rob- 
inson) Butler, and a lineal descendant in 
the eighth generation of Nicholas Butler, 
who came to America from Kent, Eng- 
land, in 1637. Dr. Butler received an 
elementary education in the schools in 
Vineyard Haven and subsequently at- 
tended a private school in Middleboro. 
He studied medicine with his uncle, Dr. 
S. W. Butler, m °43, of Newport, R. L., 
and later at the Harvard Medical School, 
entering in 1859, and remaining until 
April, 1862. In that year he entered the 
navy as assistant surgeon and served 
under Farragut in the West Gulf block- 
ading*squadron and under Dahlgren in 
the South Atlantic blockading squadron. 
He continued in the navy until Nov. 25, 
1865, when he received an honorable 
discharge. In the spring of 1866 he was 
graduated from the Medical School and 
commenced practice in Groveland. He 
remained there one year and then re- 
moved to Vineyard Haven, where he has 
since resided, practising his profession 
for 37 years, until failing health com- 
pelled him to retire from active duty. He 
sold his business to Dr. O. S. Mayhew, 
m’01. Dr. Butler was a member of the 
Mass. Medical Society, the Bristol South 
District Medical Society, and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; also of the 
Loyal Legion and Henry Clay Wade 
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Post 201, G. A. R. He was president of 
the Vineyard Haven Free Public Library 
Corporation from the time of its organ- 
ization up to within two years, and was 
an ardent supporter of the same. He 
married, in 1862, Adelaide Howland, 
who survives him. 

Dr. Oscar Burbank, m ’48, of Eldora, 
Ia., is believed to be the oldest Harvard 
man in that section of the Northwest. 

Col. Francis Skinner Fiske, 1 °46, 
formerly United States Commissioner, 
and for 34 years bankruptcy clerk of the 
Boston District Court, died at his home 
in Milton on Aug. 5. He was born in 
Keene, N. H., Oct. 9, 1825. He attended 
the public schools there, entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1839, and graduated in 
1843. He then came to the Harvard Law 
School. After graduating he traveled for 
several years, and on his return married 
Miss Annie Wilson, daughter of Gen. 
James Wilson of Keene, N. H. He en- 
gaged in business in Boston until the 
outbreak of the Civil War. He was be- 
lieved to be the first New Hampshire 
man to offer his services to the Union. 
He was lieutenant-colonel of the Sec- 
ond New Hampshire Volunteers, and 
served with distinction until the close 
of the war. He then took up business 
again in Boston, and was bankruptcy 
clerk of the District Court, which posi- 
tion he resigned two years ago on ac- 
count of ill health. He was a member 
of the G. A. R., the Loyal Legion, and 
Masonic Lodge of Keene, N. H. He 
is survived by three daughters, Mary 
W. Fiske of Milton, Mrs. E. H. Brad- 
ford of Boston, and Mrs. George C. 
Hitchcock of St. Louis, and by a son, 
Redington Fiske of Boston. 

S. J. Barrows, ¢ ’75, secretary of the 
New York State Prison Association, 
has been in Europe on a tour of investi- 
gation, and has been permitted to visit 
the German prisons. 
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Earle Robinson Greene, Dent. Sch. 
"08, died at his home at Milford, of 
typhoid fever, on May 1. He was born 
at Milford, May 17, 1885; attended the 
local schools, Wilbraham Academy, and 
Williston Seminary, and entered the 
Harvard Dental School in 1904. His 
father is Randall B. Greene. 

Ex-Gov. F. W. Rollins, L.S. ’80, of 
New Hampshire, was the originator of 
the Old Home Week movement. 

Lucian Bisbee Thompson, / ’67, of 
Dorchester, died there of pneumonia 
on May 7. He was born in Hartland, 
Me., Jan. 29, 1838. Both his parents 
were direct descendants from passengers 
of the Mayflower. He graduated A.B. at 
Tufts in 1863. He assisted in raising a 
company in the war of 1861; was at Sa- 
vannah and Charleston with Sherman’s 
army, and assisted Gen. Anderson in 
raising the old flag at Fort Sumter 
April 14, 1865. At the close of the war 
he studied law in the Boston office of his 
brother, Roscoe H. Thompson. He 
graduated from the Harvard Law 
School in 1867, after which he was in 
the office of Lothrop & Bishop, and was 
admitted to the Boston Bar Oct. 2, 1868, 
and to practise in the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1881. He was a prominent 
member of the Mayflower Society. In 
1867 he was appointed bankruptcy clerk 
of the U. S. District Court, where he re- 
mained seven years. On retiring from 
this office he practised law. He was 
never married, and is survived by two 
brothers and two sisters. 

William Payne Sheffield, L. S. °44, a 
former representative in Congress and 
United States Senator from Rhode Island, 
died at his home at Newport, R. I., on 
June 2. He was born on Block Island, 
Aug. 30, 1819, his parents being de- 
scendants of early settlers of Rhode Is- 
land. He studied in the Harvard Law 
School in 1844, and practised continu- 
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ously until 15 years ago. He represented 
New Shoreham, Tiverton, and Newport 
in the General Assembly of Rhode Island 
at different times, serving more than 25 
years, being a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, and framing many of the 
laws on the statute-books of the State. 
He was a member of the Constitutional 
conventions of 1841 and 1842; a repre- 
sentative in Congress in 1861-63, and 
was appointed U. S. Senator on the 
death of Henry B. Anthony in 1884, 
serving until a successor was elected by 
the Legislature. He was the author of 
many historical papers and addresses 
dealing with the history of Rhode Island. 
He was a member of the Rhode Island 
Society of Cincinnati and many historical 
societies. He married, in 1847, Lilias 
Sanford White, of Boston. He leaves 
three children, one of whom is Col. W. P. 
Sheffield, Jr., L. S. ’78, a lawyer of New- 
port and a member of the R. I. Com- 
mission to the Jamestown Exposition. 

Dr. F. L. Dunlap, p ’95, who has just 
been appointed by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wilson, a member of the United 
States pure food and drug inspection 
board, has long been an instructor in the 
University of Michigan, from which 
university he was graduated in chemistry 
in 1892, and from Harvard in 1895. 
Since that time he has devoted his time 
to college work in chemistry. 

Baron K. Kaneko, / ’78, has been ap- 
pointed presiding commissioner of the 
international exposition to be held in 
Japan in 1912. 

William Le Baron Jenney, L. S. S. 
*52, inventor of the skyscraper, and for 
many years one of the foremost of Amer- 
ica’s architects and engineers, died in 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 15. He was 
born in Fairhaven, Mass., Sept. 25, 
1832. After studying at the Lawrence 
Scientific School he entered, in 1854, 
the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
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factures at Paris, France, graduating in 
1856. In 1858 he again visited France, 
spending a year and a half in the study 
of architecture and art. Upon his return 
to the United States, and upon the break- 
ing out of the Rebellion he was appointed 
captain and aide-de-camp, U. S. A., 
and assigned to engineer duty at Cairo, 
Ill. He served as engineer officer on the 
staff of Gen. U. S. Grant from Cairo to 
Corinth, then, at Gen. W. T. Sherman’s 
request, he was transferred to his com- 
mand and put in charge of the engineer 
works at Memphis. He accompanied 
Gen. Sherman as member of his staff on 
the Vicksburg expedition, was chief 
engineer of Fifteenth Army Corps at the 
siege of Vicksburg, and continued to 
serve on the staff of Gen. Sherman until 
he resigned in May, 1866. In the fall of 
1868 he went to Chicago and began his 
professional career. Mr. Jenney’s most 
important work, and that for which he is 
best known, was the invention and first 
application of the skeleton construction 
now in general use for tall buildings 
throughout the country. In the fall of 
1883 he was appointed architect for the 
Home Insurance Co. of New York City 
and instructed to prepare designs for a 
tall, fireproof office building in Chicago. 
Among other prominent buildings built 
by Mr. Jenney are the Union League 
Club, Horticultural Building at the 
Columbian Exposition, Siegel, Cooper 
& Co.’s store, the Association Building, 
the New York Life Building, Chicago 
National Bank Building, the Trade 
Building, and the Fort Dearborn Build- 
ing. The last work in which he was 
actively interested was the designing of 
the Illinois Vicksburg memorial, a monu- 
ment constructed by the State of Illinois 
on the battlefield of Vicksburg. In the 
spring of 1905 Mr. Jenney retired from 
active practice and made his permanent 
residence in Los Angeles. 
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Gordon Taylor Hughes, / ’94, died of 
heart disease in New York City on April 
10, 1907. He was born at Hamilton, O., 
June 10, 1870. In college he was promi- 
nent as an athlete. On graduating from 
the Law School, he formed the law firm 
of Lawrence & Hughes, at 120 Broad- 
way, New York. He leaves a widow, a 
daughter of ex-Gov. Frank Brown of 
Maryland. 

Brown University has conferred the 
degree of Sc.D. on Prof. W. C. Sabine, 
p ’88, Dean of the Scientific School, and 
on Dr. G. F. Jelly, m ’68. 

Edward Davis Thayer, e’76, the larg- 
est individual woolen manufacturer in 
the United States, died on July 17, in 
Worcester, after an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He was born in Worcester, June 
24, 1856. After being graduated in 
engineering at the Lawrence Scientific 
School in 1876, he entered the woolen 
mills in Worcester established by his 
father, one of the pioneers of the busi- 
ness in New England. He was pro- 
prietor of the Ashworth & Jones Mill at 
Cherry Valley, the Worcester Woolen 
Mill, and the Harding Mills at East Ded- 
ham. Several years ago he invented a 
shuttle-changing device, very important 
in the manufacture of looms, and organ- 
ized at the time the Crompton & Thayer 
Loom Works, sold about six months ago 
to the Crompton & Knowles Co. He 
was one of the richest men in Worcester, 
and a year ago purchased the Jonas E. 
Clark home on Elm Street, the finest 
estate in the city proper, which he fitted 
up in an elaborate manner. He was a 
member of the Quinsigamond Boat Club, 
the Worcester Club, the Commonwealth 
Club, and was a director in the Worces- 
ter Trust Co. His brother Ernest, au- 
thor of “‘Casey at the Bat,” graduated 
in 1885. 

Dr. James Venables, m °67, died at 
Halifax, N. S., on July 4. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books about Har- 
vard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can 
a complete register of Harvard publications 
be kept. Writers of articles in prominent 
periodicals are also requested to send to the 
Editor copies, or at least the titles, of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space 
will not permit mention of contributions 
to the daily press. 


Lawrence Lewis, ’01, of Pueblo, Colo., 
has contributed to the Engineering and 
Mining Journal a series of illustrated 
articles on the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co. 

A volume of sermons by the late 
Phillips Brooks, ’55, translated into Ger- 
man by R. Bolt, is meeting with favor- 
able reception. The German pastor still 
preaches to the Bauer, and has no very 
high regard for his auditor’s intellectual 
capacity. The frankness and boldness of 
Brooks, and his evident desire to bring be- 
fore his congregation his intellectual best, 
strike the German readers of his sermons 
with no little astonishment. The sermon 
on the “ Light of the World,” well known 
to American readers, seems to attract 
special attention. Prof. F. G. Peabody. 
69, writes a commendatory introduction 
for the volume, which bears the title, 
“Ein Ruf in die Hohe.” (Berlin: Martin 
Warneck.) 

M. A. Potter, 95, of the Department 
of Romance Languages at Harvard, has 
edited “Cuentos Alegres” by Luis 
Taboada. (Heath: Boston.) 

Lawrence Mott, ['00], has recently 
published “To the Credit of the Sea.” 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, s ’73, has is- 
sued (through Blakiston, Philadelphia) 
“Foods and their Adulteration,” a vol- 
ume of 625 pages with many illustrations. 

W. T. Davis, ’42, has issued through 
the Memorial Press, Plymouth, a new 
volume, entitled “Plymouth Memories 
of an Octogenarian.” 
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W. J. Hale, 98, instructor in general 
chemistry in the University of Michigan, 
has brought out in collaboration with 
Prof. Alexander Smith (University of 
Chicago) a revised, third edition of “A 
Laboratory Outline of General Chem- 
istry.” The merits of the original work, 
published in 1899, are well known. The 
authors have endeavored to introduce 
into this revision such improvements as 
teaching experience and general progress 
in knowledge of the subject have sug- 
gested to them. The book is compactly 
put together, and its blank leaves enable 
the student to jot down his notes con- 
veniently. We wonder that there is no 
index. (Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 90 cents.) 

G. F. Schwarz, Sp. 95, author of 
“Forest Trees and Forest Scenery,” 
has brought out a valuable study of one 
of the most important of our trees. His 
study is entitled “The Longleaf Pine in 
Virgin Forest.” Mr. Schwarz’s method 
is to study the life of tbe tree on all sides 
—its relations to soil, altitude, rain- 
supply, and climate. He watches it as 
it grows in a forest of its own kindred, 
or in colonies among other species of 
trees. He discusses it from the point of 
view of the botanist and from that of 
lumber dealer. One of the important 
subjects he touches upon is fires, which, 
with the kerosene saw-mill, are depriving 
us of our forests. His book is thorough 
in method and well illustrated by cuts, 
map, and diagrams. It should be read 
with interest by many persons besides 
professional foresters. (Wiley & Sons: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25 net.) 

Prof. Isaac Flagg, ’64, of the Univer- 
sity of California, has edited, for Prof. 
H. W. Smyth’s Greek Series, ‘The 
Apology and Crito of Plato.” (American 
Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 
In an interesting introduction, Prof. 
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Flagg surveys the Socratic dialectic in 
general and these two dialogues in par- 
ticular, and makes a statement of the at- 
titude of Socrates towards his Athenian 
fellow citizens. The index is really crit- 
ical, that is, the editor gives in it not 
merely the etymology and meaning of 
words, but an account of the things they 
stand for, or of the duties of officials (see, 
for instance, dicaorhs), or a brief notice 
of historical personages (see KaAAlas, 
TlAdrwy, etc.). The footnotes to the text 
explain difficulties in syntax or phrase. 

Among the many tributes which the 
Longfellow Centennial called out none 
is more admirable than the sketch which 
Prof. C. E. Norton, 46, prepared for the 
beautiful little volume of “ Longfellow’s 
Chief Autobiographical Poems,” issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In his 
sketch, Prof. Norton gives with remark- 
able distinctness, considering the brevity, 
not merely the main points in Longfel- 
low’s life and critical estimates of his 
work, but also a bird’s-eye view of the 
conditions amid which the poet grew up 
and produced. The selection of poems, 
which includes some 30 pieces, has es- 
pecial value: because nobody else now 
living could state as Mr. Norton can 
which of them are really autobiographi- 
cal and which objective. In the list are 
certainly many of Longfellow’s best 
lyrics. This little volume alone would 
justify an enduring reputation. The 
publishers have done well to issue it in 
paper, as well as handsomely bound in 
cloth, and thus to assure to it a wide 
circulation. There are two excellent 
portraits. (Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 
cents net.) 

“The Nameless Diary of An Explorer,” 
by Robert Dunn, '98, is announced by 
the Outing Publishing Co. 

John Corbin, 92, has written a novel 
of contemporary life called ““The Cave 
Man.” (Appleton & Co.: New York.) 
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Dr. Julius Goebel, of the German 
Department at Harvard, has edited the 
First Part of Goethe’s Faust so satis- 
factorily that his book may be recom- 
mended to the general reader not less 
than to the student. Dr. Goebel offers the 
rare combination of a German Gelehrter, 
who is also a literary critic of unusual 
taste. So he is able to do philology full 
justice, without forgetting that literature 
is, after all, the end of Faust and of 
every other literary masterpiece. And 
he has been able also to keep his head 
amid the cyclone of Faust criticism. He 
knows Goethe’s life thoroughly, so that 
he is continually drawing upon it for 
apt illustrations to special passages. 
His introduction can hardly fail to find 
favor even with readers who imagine 
that there is no fresh word to be said on 
this subject. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Goebel will edit the Zweiter Teil also. 
(Holt & Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, ’90, has col- 
laborated with Pres. B. T. Washington, 
h ’96, in writing “The Negro in the 
South.” (Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.) 

G. D. Latimer, ’89, who has recently 
retired from his parish at Salem, has 
issued a volume called “Concerning Life 
Sermons.” (Amer. Unitarian Associa- 
tion: Boston.) 

Dr. Moncure D. Conway, t ’54, has 
followed up his very interesting auto- 
biography with a volume entitled “My 
Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East,”’ 
which contains another fund of recol- 
lections. Although the larger part of 
the book is filled with memories and de- 
scriptions of Dr. Conway’s journeys in 
Australia and India, it has also allusions 
and asides which touch other continents 
and many persons. Robert Ingersoll, 
Moozoomdar, Mme. Blavatsky, Agassiz, 
John Bright, Arabi Pasha are a few 
among the multitude whom Dr. Conway 
conjures to appear. He has the born 
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story-teller’s artful artlessness; one thing 
leads to another; the gossip changes, but 
is never dull; and Dr. Conway’s zeal 
gives ballast to it all. He is interested in 
everybody — whether it be the Mormon 
polygamists in Utah or the yog? in Ben- 
gal. Some of his material — John 
Bright’s letter on Gordon at Khartum, 
for instance — has value as a sidelight 
to history. That reader must be a dys- 
peptic who cannot find much that is 
appetizing in this volume. (Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$3 net.) 

A delightful volume of short essays is 
“The Young In Heart,” by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, ’95; delightful, because 
it has the quality specified in the title. 
Mr. Pier is mature enough to have had 
experience, and he is keen enough to 
observe: but nothing has robbed him of 
his youth. He looks at things in the 
wholesome, brave, trustful way of youth. 
He has, too, a pleasant vein of humor, 
and when he touches on social foibles 
he indulges in friendly satire. He loves 
books, and sports — read what he says, 
for instance, on tennis and swimming — 
and comradeship. He relishes equally 
the joys of work and of play. Altogether, 
a healthy, sympathetic book. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.; Boston. Cloth, 
$1.25 net.) 

In a handsome volume, “Le Théatre 
au Collége du Moyen Age & nos jours,”’ 
M. L.-V. Gofflot devotes a long chap- 
ter to “Le Théatre Scolaire Francais en 
Amérique,” in which he gives the history 
of the Harvard Cercle Frangais. His ac- 
count is illustrated by several half-tones 
of groups and “shingles.” The entire 
study will interest readers who like to 
explore academic bypaths. M. Jules 
Claretie writes the preface and M. 
Gofflot adds a bibliography and several 
appendices. (Librairie Honoré Cham- 
pion: Paris, 5 Quai Malaquais, 7 fr. 50.) 
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The “Types of English Literature”’ 
series, under the general editorship of 
Prof. W. A. Neilson, p’96, of Harvard, 
is auspiciously started by a volume on 
“The Popular Ballad,” by Prof. F. B. 
Gummere, ’75, of Haverford College. 
The work, needless to say, shows great 
familiarity with ballad material and 
skill in analyzing and classifying. We 
do not feel sure, however, but that more 
clearness might have been attained. 
Take the much disputed question of the 
origin of ballads; can you visualize the 
following statement? “There is seen,” 
says Prof. Gummere, “in the primitive 
stages of poetry, and in certain survivals, 
a throng of people without skill to read 
or write, without ability to project them- 
selves into the future, or to compare 
themselves with the past, or even to 
range their experience with the experi- 
ence of other communities, gathered in 
jestal mood, and, by loud song, perfect 
rhythm, and energetic dance, expressing 
their feelings over an event of quite local 
origin, present appeal, and local interest.” 
The longer you try to see the process 
described in the lines we have italicized, 
the more likely you will be to arrive at 
the conclusion that Prof. Gummere has 
deceived himself by words which really 
explain nothing. We venture to say that 
not a single ballad in Child’s Collection 
originated in this way. We do not be- 
lieve that any stanza of any ballad 
originated in the simultaneous, unpre- 
meditated, collective shouting of a throng 
of people, — no matter how “energetic” 
their dance — any more than we believe 
that when a throng of cavemen first be- 
held a reindeer they all shouted out 
“reindeer” in whatever language they 
used. Some individual uttered the word 
first; then the others echoed him. So 
some individual must have originated 
the first hints of every ballad, which may 
subsequently have been amplified, 
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changed, perfected, as much as you 
please, by one, or ten, or a hundred fel- 
lows. But, except for such vagueness as 
is implied in an example like this, Prof. 
Gummere’s book merits a cordial wel- 
come. Especially interesting are those 
sections in which he draws from ballads 
testimony concerning the customs, be- 
liefs, and ideals of by-gone times. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

“The Many-Sided Roosevelt: An 
Anecdotal Biography,” by George Wil- 
liam Douglas, is an entertaining book 
which lives up to its title. Mr. Douglas 
has collected with skill anecdotes bearing 
on each period of Pres. Roosevelt’s life 
and every phase of his public career. 
A stranger from Mars could not fail, in 
reading these an2zcdotes, to perceive that 
here is a very engaging personality. A 
psychologist might be puzzled to define 
just what quality it is that makes the 
President perpetually interesting. Is it 
his downrightness, or his unexpectedness, 
or his vivacity, or the pantherlike in- 
tensity with which he pounces upon every 
matter, be it large or small ? The Roose- 
veltian humor certainly enters into the 
reckoning — for that is a quality not 
always found in cases where the ego is 
exuberantly developed. Mr. Douglas 
wishes his work to be a contribution 
to the biography of a man of distinction. 
He groups his material according to 
periods and topics. All that is needed 
to make his little book a “source” 
for future biographers, is to add the 
authorities from which he has drawn his 
material. He has achieved his purpose 
in making an agreeable book. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.: New York. Cloth, $1 net.) 

Prof. B. G. Wilder, s ’62, wrote the 
words and composed the music of the 
“Founder’s Centenary Hymn, in Honor 
of Ezra Cornell, 1807-1907." (Cornell 
Coéperative Society, Ithaca, N. Y.) 
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Ex-Sec. J. W. Foster, L.S. ’55, is doing 
what it would be well that more mature 
experts should do: he is formulating, at 
the end of his career, what experience and 
study have taught him. Having been en- 
gaged in some of the most important dip- 
lomatic missions of our generation, and 
having served the United States as Sec- 
retary of State, he is peculiarly fitted to 
write on “'The Practice of Diplomacy.” 
He treats the subject in such a way that 
his book will be acceptable not only to 
the professional and to the historian, but 
also to the average intelligent reader, 
who desires to know exactly what func- 
tions ambassadors, ministers, envoys, 
and consuls have played and are playing 
in our international relations. Mr. Foster 
treats his subject on all sides. He dis- 
cusses questions of rank, dress, recep- 
tions, and other ceremonies; the duties 
and immunities of diplomats; the 
various engagements, by compact, treaty 
or arbitration, which a diplomat may 
be called upon to make; and the pre- 
cedents that govern international pro- 
cedure. He illustrates by frequent cita- 
tion of concrete cases, which he has 
taken from the records at Washington 
or the biographies of our diplomats. On 
the whole, considering the apparent 
slap-dash method of appointing many of 
our representatives abroad, and the 
bestowal upon others of embassies in 
return for cash contributions to the party 
treasury, one wonders at the small num- 
ber of actually costly blunders that have 
been made. That Mr. Foster has brought 
his work up to date appears from his 
reference to the Storer incident, in which 
he says, “The Secretary of State took 
the unusual and summary method,” etc. 
Mr. Foster endeavors to maintain 
throughout an impartial attitude. He 
shows unquestionably that the United 
States, since 1789, has had a worthy 
part in purifying international relations. 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

Charles S. Hamlin, ’83, former Asst. 
Secretary of the Treasury, has compiled 
“Inter-State Commerce Acts, Indexed 
and Digested.” (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Cloth, 4to, pp. 480.) It contains 
the text and a digest (in alphabetical 
order) of the six acts which specially 
concern shippers and carriers, with 
other acts and resolutions bearing on 
these. The list includes the Carrier’s 
Liability Act; Safety Appliance Acts; 
the Act requiring Reports of Accidents; 
Arbitration Acts; the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, etc. The arrangement makes 
it possible to turn at a moment’s notice to 
any Clause, subject, or section, and cross- 
references lead the searcher to whatever 
else bears on the point he is investigating. 
The usefulness of the work is as evident 
as the care and comprehensiveness with 
which the compiler has performed his 
task. 

One of the happy signs of the times is 
the publication of a “household edition” 
of the “ Poetical Works of Edward Row- 
land Sill.” That Sill, who had a real 
vein of poetry, a modest, retiring tem- 
perament, nothing to startle, no stuff for 
fad or cult to foster on, should have 
reached the point where, twenty years 
after his death, this collective edition is 
demanded, must gratify not only his 
special admirers, but all those who like 
to believe that in the long run excellence 
comes to its own. The editor of this 
volume, Mr. W. B. Parker, ’96, has pre- 
fixed a brief but excellent biographical 
sketch, with sympathetic criticism. 
There are also a fine portrait of Sill’s 
idealist face, and several illustrations. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

Wm. Schofield, ’79, had an article in 
the American Law Register for May on 
“Christopher Columbus Langdell,” ’51. 
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A beautiful book, and as interesting as 
it is beautiful, is “The Golden Days of 
the Renaissance in Rome,” by Prof. 
Rodolfo Lanciani, h ’86. It covers in 
detail the half-century which includes 
the pontificates of Julius II and Paul III, 
but it gives also many details of life at 
earlier and later times. Prof. Lanciani 
does not restrict himself to the archeology 
of Rome. He has a thousand stories, 
facts, anecdotes concerning the people 
and their customs. He magnifies, how- 
ever, the service the popes and great 
patrons performed for art. Paul IL, for 
instance, appears in his most attractive 
light. Prof. Lanciani groups round 
Michelangelo, Vittoria Colonna, and 
Raphael much of the art, history, and 
gossip of that half-century. More novel 
to most readers will be the chapter on 
Agostino Chigi, who was the J. P. Mor- 
gan — and much more — of his genera- 
tion. There is hardly a dull page in the 
book. Its illustrations have been chosen 
with excellent judgment and they are 
finely executed. Prof. Lanciani’s know- 
ledge of Rome, ancient, medieval, and 
modern, seems boundless, and he has 
the gift of making whatever he tells in- 
teresting. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 4to, profusely illustrated, 
$5 net.) 

The lectures which W. H. Mallock, 
the English writer, delivered at Harvard 
last spring, have been issued in a handy 
pamphlet by the National Civic Federa- 
tion, and bear the simple title “Social- 
ism.”” 

Under the title “The Major Symp- 
toms of Hysteria,” the Macmillan Co. 
publish the lectures delivered last fall 
at the Harvard Medical School, by Prof. 
Pierre Janet, of the Collége de France 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Mass. 
Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board 
makes a volume of 250 pages, with 12 
half-tone illustrations. The Board con- 
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sists of H. H. Sprague, ’64, chairman, 
Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, and J. A. Bailey, 
Jr., ’88. 

Prof. J. L. Patterson, ’83, has edited 
“The Cyclops of Euripides.” (Alexan- 
der Gardner, London, and the Macmillan 
Co., publishers). He has almost ready 
for press an edition of the “Lament for 
Adonis” with commentary, and transla- 
tion into English verse. 

The volume on “ Massachusetts,” by 
Prof. Edward Channing, ’78, of Har- 
vard, is announced by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., for early publication in their 
American Commonwealths series. 

To the American Journal of Numis- 
matics for April, Dr. H. R. Storer, *50, 
of Newport, R. I., contributed his 72 
list of “‘Medals, &c., Illustrative of the 
Science of Medicine.” He has reached 
number 2492. 

Pamphlets Received: “Discrimination 
against the Japanese in California,” by 
Herbert B. Johnson, D.D.; Courier 
Publishing Co. Press, Berkeley, Cal. — 
“What Agassiz did for Cornell Univer- 
sity,” by B. G. Wilder, s 62; reprinted 
from Cornell Era, vol. 39, June, 1907. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Amer. Hist. Rev. (July.) ‘‘Mortmain in 
Medieval Boroughs,”’ C. Gross. 

Atlantic. (June.) ‘‘The Colonel in the 
Theological Seminary,’’ S. M. Crothers, h ’99; 
‘George Meredith,” H.C. Greene, 94; ‘‘The 
Forest Philosophy of India,’ P. E. More, p 
93. (July). ‘‘The Power that makes for 
Peace,” H. S. Pritchett, A ‘O01. (Aug.) 
“What is Progress?’ J. Bryce, h ‘07; 
“Charles Russell Lowell,” H. D. Sedgwick, 
"82 


Bostonia. (July.) ‘Carducci,’ J. Geddes, 
Jr., 80. 

Century. (July.) “Eugéne Carriére,” 
H. C. Greene, 94; ‘Outdoor Boston,’ S. M. 
Crothers, hk 99. (Aug.) ‘The Case of the 
Evanstons,” D. Gray, 92; “The Non-Re- 
sistance of Amos,’ R. W. Kauffman, Sp. ’96. 

Educational Rev. (June.) ‘A Hellenist’s 
View of Italian,” W. C. Lawton, ’73. 

Harper's. (June.) ‘The Origin of Our 
Moon,” W.H. Pickering. (Aug.) ‘Old Times 
at the Naval Academy,” A. T. Mahan, h 95; 
‘Moods of a City Square,”’ E. 8. Martin, ’77. 
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Nuova Antologia. (July 1.) ‘Giuseppe 
Mazzini,”” W. R. Thayer, ’81. 

Scribner's. (June-July.) “Impressions of 
Contemporary France,’’ B. Wendell, °'77. 
(June.) ‘‘The Origin of Certain American- 
isms,” H. C. Lodge, ’71; ‘‘The Avalanche,’’ 
R. Herrick, ’90. 

World’s Work. (July.) ‘‘Defending the 
Rights of the Poor,’’ R. S. Holland, ’00; 
“The Age of Elective Servants,’ A. W. 
Page, 05; ‘‘A Town owned by Negroes,” 
B. T. Washington, A '96. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The Church's Attitude Towards 
Truth. By Edward P. Usher, '73. (Pub- 
lished by the Author: Grafton, Mass. 
1907.) We are indebted to the recent 
heresy trials in the Episcopal Church, if 
for nothing else, for this keen and mas- 
terly analysis of religious problems which 
are troubling all our churches. The au- 
thor is a layman, and as such writes with 
a freedom and frankness which the 
clergy seldom attain in these delicate 
matters, while at the same time showing 
himself fully competent to treat all the 
biblical and theological questions in- 
volved. He is no malcontent, though 
feeling deeply the charges of dishonesty 
brought against those who listen to the 
advanced thought of the times. Such 
men, he insists, instead of leaving the 
Church should claim their legitimate 
place within it. They are its best in- 
terpreters, and will be needed to give 
their Church its proper place in the great 
religious movement, the “Second Re- 
formation,” which he believes to be near 
at hand. Of the three bodies into which 
his communion is divided, while belong- 
ing himself to the Broad Wing, he claims 
that all are necessary for the wholeness 
of the organization; only each must re- 
member that the others have the same 
rights as itself. If the High Church is 
needed to keep the sanctities alive, the 
Broad is equally needed to keep the 
Church in touch with the intellectual life 
of the times. Our author is at much 
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pains to show that the freedom which he 
claims is really involved in the primi- 
tive attitude of his Church. By a careful 
study of the Episcopal formularies he 
points out that the one vital demand 
which they make upon both clergy and 
laity is to follow the Scriptures only, and 
to apply to them their own interpreta- 
tion. The “ spirit of comprehension, tol- 
erance, and inclusion — even buried as 
it has been at times,” he pronounces to 
be the “characteristic note’’ of both 
English and American Episcopacy. If 
he does not wholly persuade us on this 
point, he has an easy task in examin- 
ing the creeds of the Church which have 
recently been declared “voices from 
above spoken once for all,” and showing 
how antiquated they have become, and 
how impossible it is for any one, even 
if he wished, to accept them in their lite- 
ral sense. If used at all, creeds must be 
recognized as symbols only, subject to 
various interpretations. “The creed is 
loose, vague, general, and it is to this 
that its vitality is due. . . . It is a skele- 
ton frame on which each man hangs his 
ideas.” ‘The dogmas of the Virgin Birth 
and Infallibility, which modern theology 
rarely stops to discuss, but which have 
been brought anew to the front by the 
recent trials, our author proves with 
slight difficulty to have little biblical 
basis, even if they had otherwise any 
standing among thoughtful men. The 
Pastoral Letters of 1894 and 1904, which 
called out the present controversy, our 
author claims are in no sense the voice 
of the Church. In an interesting com- 
parison between the English and Ameri- 
can communions he shows that Ameri- 
can Episcopacy is a purely federal union 
of many dioceses, sufficient for all re- 
ligious purposes but with no recognized 
way of uttering or enforcing its opinions. 
The heresy trials expressed simply the 
sentiment of individual dioceses, while 
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the real verdict of the laity at large, he 
assumes, would have been quite differ- 
ent. He does not complain of this non- 
hierarchical condition of things; on the 
contrary he holds that “what leads in 
rare cases to repression and abuses 
operates all the time in a broad way for 
freedom and progress.” ‘To those of us 
outside the Episcopal Church all this 
reveals a very interesting situation which 
wins our cordial sympathy. If the time 
comes when our author’s conception of 
the true function of his Church is offi- 
cially accepted, Christianity will have 
taken a great step forward. In the closing 
pages on “The Coming Faith’ Mr. 
Usher goes out of his way, as it seems to 
us, to identify the higher religious ideals 
for which he pleads so finely with the 
old Greek theology as distinct from the 
Latin. The antithesis is a familiar one, 
and has a gleam of truth in it; but we 
cannot feel that the “coming faith” is 
made clearer or more persuasive by 
being fitted to an ancient terminology 
whose significance it has so far tran- 
scended. No intelligent thinker stops to 
ask himself to-day whether he is Greek 
or Latin. Apart from this gratuitous 
contention we have nothing but com- 
mendation for this timely pamphlet. 
The tone and spirit are fine and the style 
is unexceptionable. Our only regret is 
that in his title, “The Church’s Atti- 
tude,” Mr. Usher has adopted the bad 
journalistic fashion of using an imper- 
sonal noun in the possessive case. 

— An Introduction to Vulgar Latin. 
By C. H. Grandgent, ’83. (D. C. Heath 
& Co.) Two years ago last June, a 
notice of Prof. Grandgent’s work on Old 
Provengal appeared in the Graduates’ 
Magazine. It was suggested there that 
such a work was likely to be the fore- 
runner of a similar treatise on the more 
studied subject of Old French, or more 
probably would be followed by a literary 














study of the troubadours and their pro- 
ductions, such a work complementing 
fittingly the first or linguistic part of the 
Outline of Old Provengal. Instead of 
pursuing either of these routes, Prof. 
Grandgent has gone backwards to the 
fountain-head of the Romance languages, 
the Vulgar Latin. He has presented 
what the Romance student and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the student of the Greek and 
Latin classics, must have long felt the 
need of, the requisite data for tracing the 
development of Romance words from 
their Latin sources. For the first time 
such data are made available in conven- 
ient form. Hitherto they existed only 
piecemeal in hundreds of mostly rather 
inaccessible and, in many cases, very 
obscure works. Prof. Grandgent treats 
the subject in the usual scientific manner 
familiar to the many students who have 
studied under him. Two maps introduce 
the subject, one showing the extent of 
the Roman Empire throughout which 
the official language was Latin; the 
other shows clearly the parts of Europe 
where Latin in its modern forms is now 
spoken. Then follows what will prove 
both to Romance and Classical scholars 
a boon, a Bibliography of the entire 
subject embracing references in black 
type, besides a number of subordinate 
references in ordinary type. These, in 
many cases, the best known sources of 
information on the subject, are continu- 
ally referred to throughout the work, 
enabling the student to investigate 
farther for himself. Other references 
occurring less frequently are given in the 
text itself. The phonetic alphabet and 
the few symbols used to denote “open” 
and “close” sounds, palatalization, etc., 
are of the simplest character, being 
identical with those usually adopted in 
modern scientific linguistic treatises. 
The Introduction begins the work by 
describing the territory covered, by com- 
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paring the Classic and the Vulgar Latin, 
by showing the trend of the latter, and 
finally indicating the main sources of 
information for spoken Latin. The 
work proper is then divided systematic- 
ally into four parts, Vocabulary, Syntax, 
Phonology, and Morphology, each part 
being properly subdivided, and treated 
with extreme care and very fully. An 
Index of 30 pages, comprising over 4000 
references, gives an idea of the great 
amount of labor involved simply in 
collecting and co-ordinating the material. 
The sifting of a far greater amount and 
weighing it with a view to its applicabil- 
ity to the subject must have consumed 
much of the time of many years. Yet the 
most essential factor in a like work, a 
factor which gives the work its chief 
value, is that accurate knowledge that 
only the trained specialist can possess 
over so vast a field as that of Latin and 
the Romance languages. While Prof. 
Grandgent has, of course, drawn upon 
the well known sources of information 
like Corssen, Schuchardt, Korting, 
Seelmann, the Latin Glosses the modern 
scientific works of Meyer-Liibke, Gréber, 
Neumann, and the foreign reviews, 
nevertheless he has produced an original 
work. Moreover, he has kept his author- 
ities up to date, availing himself of the 
very latest and best sources, such as 
Bausteine (1905), Anglade (1905), and 
Dottin (1906). He is as truly a pioneer 
in this field as in that of Old Provencal. 
It is precisely in these linguistic fields 
that the activity of English-speaking 
scholars is conspicuously lacking. Of 
the 75 authorities already noted in the 
Bibliography, 1 is Italian, 7 mostly 
Latin, 21 French, 41 German, and 5 
English. This statement illustrates 
clearly and truly to just about what an 
extent German, French, and English 
scholars carry on investigation along 
these lines. We have, therefore, all the 
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more reason to feel proud of the work of 
a scholar which is the best of its kind not 
only in this country but in Europe. 
¢. G,, dr. 

— The Development of Shakespeare 
as a Dramatist. By George Pierce 
Baker, ’87, Professor of English in 
Harvard University. (Macmillan: New 
York: Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net.) Prof. 
Baker has made a substantial addition 
to the small stock of American erudite 
criticism: and he has made it in precisely 
the field which seemed already gleaned 
to the last tuft of stubble. But, since 
“Shakespeare”? means so much of hu- 
man life, he can never, if we properly 
consider it, be exhausted: for whenever 
men come to take new, or seeming new, 
views of life, they must inevitably turn 
back to Shakespeare and see how those 
views apply to his works. That a single 
year should have produced Prof. Baker’s 
book, Prof. Bradley’s volume of critical 
essays, and Prof. Raleigh’s monograph 
simply confirms this fact. The etymo- 
logists and philologists may indeed run 
dry, because they may discover the 
pedigree of the last word and the punctu- 
ation of the last comma; but critics of 
higher capacities and nobler outlook will 
always find fresh significance in Shake- 
speare. Mr. Baker purposes to study 
him as a dramatist, that is, to watch his 
growth in power from the ’prentice days, 
when he recobbled old plays, to the days 
of prime, in which he created Othello 
and Lear. Mr. Baker traces his advance 
in each form of composition — farce, 
farce-comedy, comedy, chronicle play, 
and tragedy. The chief point, to which 
Mr. Baker continually returns, is that 
Shakespeare was bent on writing io 
please the patrons of the Elizabethan 
theatre. His central attraction was the 
story, and not characterization. He 
watched his audiences; saw what took 
with them; improved upon it in his next; 
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and his genius supplied the rest. Mr. 
Baker does an immense service in thus 
bringing Shakespeare back to his posi- 
tion of practical playwright. Once 
restore him to that position, and you 
sweep away forever an entire school 
of Tendenz critics who have tried to foist 
an ethical purpose or an aesthetic sig- 
nificance on each of the plays. Through- 
out Mr. Baker’s lectures, we find com- 
mon sense prevailing. He breaks ground 
by describing the public of 1590, which 
Shakespeare, at his début, addressed. 
He then describes the Elizabethan 
theatre, showing how far it was adapted 
for dramatic representation, and the sort 
of stage business that would naturally 
spring from it. With this firm ground 
to tread on, he proceeds to analyze the 
plays from the technical standpoint of 
plot, situation, motivation, and charac- 
terization. Mr. Baker has not only a 
firm grasp on the dramatic detail of each 
of Shakespeare’s plays, but wide know- 
ledge of the works of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries; and this enables him 
the more surely to distinguish between 
what was original in Shakespeare and 
what he had in common with his fellow 
craftsmen. There has been no such study 
made of this as Mr. Baker has made. 
But his attention to the technique of the 
playwright’s craft does not preclude him 
from inserting many excellent opinions 
in the field of literary criticism. His 
discussion of the feeble fourth acts in 
Julius Caesar, Lear, Hamlet, and Mac- 
beth, for instance, is capital. So too are 
his remarks on the way in which a 
modern star system has distorted our 
view. Shakespeare’s audiences would 
have been astonished to see the magni- 
fication of Shylock or Malvolio: they 
watched the play unfold for the story 
bound up in it, and for the novelty or 
startlingness of the situations. And 


Shakespeare had as little intention of 
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obeying the canonsof modern playwrights 
as to climaxes, as of observing the three 
unities. We wish that Mr. Baker’s book 
could be read by every young student of 
Shakespeare, because it so admirably 
puts the mind on its guard against fads, 
formulas, prepossessions, and pedantries. 
It is as useful for the intelligent reader as 
for the specialist in dramatic construc- 
tion. Many interesting illustrations help 
the eye to see the London and the 
theatre of Shakespeare’s time. 

— Individual Training in Our Col- 
leges. By Clarence F. Birdseye. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 
net.) The problem which Mr. Birdseye 
discusses is the problem how to make 
our colleges more efficient. In this dis- 
cussion he presents much interesting 
data. In the presentation, also, he in- 
cludes the consideration of such topics 
as changes in our country after the Civil 
War, growth of our population, especially 
by immigration, our secondary schools, 
and their increase in number and ag- 
gregate attendance. The problem as- 
sumes a special form on the side of the 
student when it is said, “ We insist that 
some substitute must be found for the 
ordinary restraints of home and of our 
earlier colleges, — to steady the young 
man at one of the crucial times of his 
life’ (p. 170). The specific answer 
which Mr. Birdseye gives to his question 
of making colleges more efficient and of 
steadying “the young man at one of the 
crucial times of his life,” lies in the 
graduates of the colleges taking a deeper 
interest in their alma mater, and also, 
in particular, in the development of 
the Greek Letter Fraternities. These 
methods are emphasized and re-em- 
phasized with what some might regard 
as unnecessary force and _ iteration. 
Mr. Birdseye, however, also urges a 
closer relationship between the teacher 
and the student, although his hope of 
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securing the desired results through this 
method is not strong. “His problem is 
still that of young manhood, where he 
must have the help of a man who can 
understand his problems, and aid him 
in his personal family college life, during 
the four years that intervene between the 
family life of his parent’s home and that 
by his own fireside which he should look 
forward to” (p. 246). There are, however, 
some opinions expressed in the volume 
which should not be allowed to pass 
without questioning. When Mr. Birds- 
eye says, ““We must come to realize that 
the beginning of college is the time for 
the young man to choose his profession 
or business, and then remodel the course 
accordingly” (p. 299), one hesitates to 
assent to such an apodeictic remark. 
And also when it is declared, “ The so- 
called culture of our colleges, often but 
an empty tradition from the Individual 
Training of the earlier times, is fre- 
quently but veneer that covers a young 
man’s vitality and integrity sapped” 
(p. 233), one isinclined to agree with the 
author to a certain extent, but not to 
the extent which the remark indicates. 
Furthermore, when it is affirmed that “A 
large entering class, mostly admitted by 
certificate and without any other win- 
nowing process, is considered good evi- 
dence of the popularity of the college 
and the success of its administration, 
either in studies or in athletics, but as 
its endowment is too small, and too large 
classes will overtax its teaching and other 
facilities, every possible means must be 
adopted to weed out the classes, and re- 
duce them to a size that will be ac- 
commodated” (p. 182), one asks for 
proof; and when, moreover, it is said 
that “The elective system, whose original 
merits have been almost lost in the man- 
ner in which it has been applied, and 
which, as applied, has proved one of the 
most potent means of breaking down 
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good mental training in our older and 
larger institutions” (p. 180), the reader 
is obliged to confess that he misses the 
sense of discrimination which it is the 
duty of the college under either the elect- 
ive or the required system to train. 
Mr. Birdseye’s book is in part a history, 
in part an argument, and in part a ser- 
mon. If the historical part were elimi- 
nated and the volume confined to argu- 
ment and to appeal, its value would be 
increased. 

— The Lije of Charles A. Dana. By 
James Harrison Wilson, LL.D., late 
Major-General U.S. V. (Harpers: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) Charles 
Anderson Dana was born of poor but 
respectable parents at Hindsale, N. H., 
in 1819; went as a boy to Western New 
York; entered Harvard College in 1839, 
but owing to impaired eyesight did not 
graduate with the Class of 1843; joined 
the Brook Farm community; and in 
1847, began journalistic work as city 
editor of the New York Tribune at $10 
a week. Thenceforth, his life, except 
during three years, was that of an editor. 
Those years he served as Assistant Sec- 
retary of War during the Rebellion. In 
1868, having had a brief unsuccessful 
experience with the Chicago Republican, 
be bought the New York Sun. From 
that time till his death, Oct. 17, 1897, he 
was busily and successfully engaged (to 
quote Mr. Joseph H. Choate’s well- 
known epigram) in his effort every morn- 
ing through the Sun to make vice at- 
tractive. His name became a by-word 
for cynicism and vindictiveness. He 
gave comfort to Tammany braves, and 
took pleasure in endeavoring to blight 
with his vitriolic ridicule virtuous causes 
supported by good men. When he en- 
countered a man whom he desired to 
influence or to make use of, but whom he 
could neither terrorize nor pervert, 
Dana pursued him with unrelenting 
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malice: hence, his attacks on Grant and 
on Cleveland. Most appropriately, he 
made B. F. Butler his hero in 1884. 
Dana’s eulogy of Butler is printed here 
in full, with evident satisfaction, by 
Major-General Wilson. The biographer, 
we need hardly state, has not drawn for 
us the real Dana of the Sun: but a large- 
hearted, benevolent sort of seraph, — a 
sort of Peter Cooper etherialized, — who 
went about doing good and showering 
bouquets from his rose-garden upon 
his fellow men. New Yorkers, who for 
thirty years bought the Sun every morn- 
ing to see “‘what new wickedness old 
Dana has been up to overnight,” will be 
much edified by the Major-General’s 
portrait. But he cannot mystify pos- 
terity, for which the fact will suffice that 
the Brook Farmer, young idealist, and 
poet of 1844 had become in 1884 the 
eulogist of B. F. Butler and the main 
intellectual prop of Tammany Hall. For 
the historian the only important part of 
Dana’s life was the time he spent as 
Stanton’s assistant: ‘his descriptions of 
the officers and movements of the Union 
armies which he visited are given at con- 
siderable length by the Major-General. 
But in view of Dana’s post-bellum record 
it is not likely that historians will accept 
his statements without great caution. 
The traits which made him so successful 
on the Sun did not spring up in a day: 
they were in him when he wrote those 
war dispatches, and must often have 
determined his judgment. As for Major- 
General Wilson, let us say that be has 
performed his work admirably. When 
you start out to make a hero of a Charles 
A. Dana your only safe course is to make 
him the biggest kind of a hero. This the 
learned Major-General has done without 
flinching. His volume deserves a con- 
spicuous place on the shelf with the 
white-washings of other misunderstood 
benefactors of the human race. 
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— Life and Letters of Charles Rus- 
sell Lowell. By Edward W. Emerson, 
66. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2 net.) Mr. Emerson has 
performed a patriotic service in revealing 
Charles Lowell to a new generation. It 
is not only Charles Lowell the individual 
whom he makes to live again, but the 
type of the highest young Americans of 
50 years ago, who were equal to any 
emergency, and fulfilled every duty. 
Lowell graduated first in the Class of 
1854; went into a Chicopee mill as a 
workman; made a trip to Europe for his 
health; was local treasurer on the Bur- 
lington and Missouri R. R.; volunteered 
when the Rebellion broke out; distin- 
guished himself as a disciplinarian and 
as a fearless fighter; was killed leading 
a charge at Cedar Creek. He went from 
duty to duty as naturally asa bird flies. 
“Tt is all in the day’s work,” was his 
favorite maxim. “Do not feel anxious: it 
is not our business,” he wrote his wife. 
These letters introduce one to a very at- 
tractive character, in which the balance 
between head and heart is at perfect 
poise. They show, too, the state of mind 
in which many of the bravest men fought 
for the Union. Here is no pinchbeck 
patriotism, no gush, no fanfaronade. 
Lowell (and many like him) was aware 
of the corruption of the politicians, civil 
and military, who used the war for their 
own selfish purposes. In this memoir one 
gets better perhaps than in the lives of 
the chief statesmen and generals of the 
Civil War the deep, silent, but indom- 
itable moral purpose which, in the last 
analysis, brought victory. The glimpses 
Lowell gives of army life, his reports of 
the views current in camp, his own clear 
observations, his straightforward deal- 
ing with man and fate, make this book 
equally interesting to the historian and 
to the lover of biography. To Harvard 
men it has a peculiar interest, because it 
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brings in many of the young Harvard 
volunteers — Barlow, R. G. Shaw, the 
Putnams, Major Henry L. Higginson, 
Col. W. H. Forbes — who were Low- 
ell’s intimates. Mr. Emerson’s editing 
merits the highest praise. In more 
than 100 pages of notes he furnishes 
a mass of very interesting material. A 
capital index makes every item access- 
ible. With such a memorial, Charles 
Russell Lowell’s noble career will not 
be forgotten. 

— The May-Flower and Her Log. 
July 15, 1620- May 6, 1621. Chiefly 
from Original Sources. By Azel Ames, 
m°71. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 4to, illustrated, $5.) We wel- 
come this second revised edition of a 
very interesting book. Dr. Ames has 
done what every healthily inquisitive 
person would wish to do on becoming 
absorbed in the wonderful story of the 
immigration of the Pilgrims to Cape Cod: 
he has searched the original record for 
testimony on everything pertaining to 
the Mayflower and her voyage. He de- 
scribes the earlier ship, the Speedwell, 
which was to bring the company from 
Leyden, but proved too unseaworthy to 
make the ocean passage. Then he takes 
up the Mayflower, and tells how she was 
chartered, with the names of the char- 
terers and every detail of business trans- 
action. Next follow minute accounts of 
the ship herself, of her officers and crew, 
of her cargo and provisions, of her ac- 
commodations and quarters, and of her 
passengers. Here you can learn what 
the daily ration was, or what tools and 
utensils were carried out for the mechan- 
ics and the husbandmen. Finally, there 
is the Log, a record day by day, com- 
piled from the writings of the actual 
sharers in the enterprise. Avowedly a 
mosaic, it gives often a larger number of 
items than can be found in any of the 
original sources separately. An ap- 


pendix contains several documents and 
a discussion of disputed questions. An 
excellent bibliography, a full index and 
maps add to the serviceableness of the 
volume. Among other matters to which 
Dr. Ames has given careful study is the 
genealogy of the Mayflower’s passengers. 
His volume, with Winthrop’s and Brad- 
ford’s histories, ought to be in the library 
of every genuine American. It has been 
sumptuously made up and printed by 
the publishers, who have produced in it 
one of the finest recent specimens of 
American bookmaking. It is to be 
hoped that the text may be reprinted in 
a small, inexpensive volume, adapted to 
the purses of many readers who would 
prize it. 

— Sappho and Phaon. A Tragedy. 
By Percy Mackaye, ’97. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, $1.25 net.) This is 
the best bid for poetry we have seen in an 
American “classical” drama. The 
species is, of course, exotic, and one can 
never be sure that the exotic will not, at 
any moment, lose its glamour and stand 
before us starkly artificial. Who reads 
now the modern “classic” dramas of 
yesteryear? Even Swinburne’s Atalanta 
lives because of its choruses. But with- 
out issuing a caveat against posterity’s 
possible change of opinion, we may say 
that Mr. Mackaye’s Sappho and Phaon 
has much genuine dramatic quality; that 
although it evidently reveals a careful 
archaeological study, it still seems val- 
iantly alive (that is, the personages have 
lived their real lives in Mr. Mackaye’s 
imagination); and that it requires only 
the test of acting to show whether the 
inherent remoteness of its passion and 
treatment, can make it go with a modern 
audience. Many a fine play, which 
stands stock still on the stage, goes in the 
“closet” — that architectural mystery 
which every “reader of taste’ is sup- 
posed to have, but which one never sees. 
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We remark that Sappho— the ideal 
Sappho, she of the glowing poems and 
the deathless passions — was above all 
things lyric, and that there is nothing 
harder than to transpose the lyric, with 
its quivering emotions and its delicate, 
varied, or intense self-revelations, into 
the dramatic. But this fact may not have 
prevented Mr. Mackaye from creating 
a dramatic Sappho of a very striking 
kind. That he has been honestly dra- 
matic appears as much in the solicitude 
with which he develops his characters as 
in his refraining from lyrical outbursts. 
He does not make his play a quilt of 
purple patches. His device of the pro- 
logue helps to predispose the reader to 
accept what follows as a fragment of real 
life. Persons acquainted with Mr. 
Mackaye’s earlier works will be glad to 
recognize that he gains constantly in 
dramatic capacity. His difficulty still 
seems to be to rid himself of archaic or 
remote themes. 

— The Arthur of the English Poets. 
By Howard Maynadier, ’89. (Houghton, 
Miffin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) For whatever reason, the 
Arthurian Legends have outrivaled all 
others in English. Literary investigators 
may find a Continental origin for them, 
but the English people have accepted 
them for a thousand years or more as 
native; Cornish scenery clings to them 
and a supposed typically English quality 
pervades them. Mr. Maynadier, of the 
Harvard English Department, has been 
well advised, therefore, to bring within 
the covers of a single convenient vol- 
ume, in readable form, a statement of 
the origin and history of these legends 
and an account of their vicissitudes in 
popularity, down to the present day. He 
begins at the beginning, with the his- 
toric Arthur, the hero of Celtic Britons 
in their wars with the English, a per- 
sonage who lived perhaps about A. D. 





500. Then he goes on to describe the 
Arthur of popular story and of the 
chronicles, and the growth of the legends 
in prose and verse till they were fixed, so 
to speak, in Malory’s masterpiece. Dr. 
Maynadier’s chapters on the fate of the 
legends during the 19th century are 
among his most interesting. The later 
list of writers who sought plot or charac- 
ter in the Arthurian treasury begins with 
Scott and ends with the turgid and some- 
what tawdry Richard Hovey, but it 
includes Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 
Rossetti, Morris, and Swinburne, and 
(to go outside of English-writing poets) 
Richard Wagner, with his Lohengrin, 
Tristan, and Parsijal. Such a showing 
conclusively establishes the vitality of the 
legends. D:. Maynadier has done his 
work carefully. He moves from point 
to point with scholarly solicitude. And 
he leaves his readers feeling assured that 
they have had a fair and intelligent an- 
alysis of an interesting subject. 

—An @de to Harvard and Other 
Poems. By Witter Bynner, ’02. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 
Mr. Bynner’s “Ode” is the most de- 
lightful contribution of recent years to 
Harvardiana. It isgrave; it is gay; witty, 
playful, tender. It will bring back to 
every Harvard man, who has a shred of 
memory left, many parts of his college 
life. It is written in loose verse, which 
fits easily the discursive matter, but is 
not incapable of carrying a fine phrase. 
The “Other Poems” reveal Mr. Bynner 
as a verse-writer of real promise — nay, 
more, of actual achievement. His sub- 
jects are alive to him — the first con- 
sideration — he sings them enthusiastic- 
ally and for the most part musically. 
He thinks as well as feels, and he has an 
unmistakable talent for rhythm. Who- 
ever reads his “Harvard Ode” — and 
the number among Harvard men ought 
to be very large — will be sure to turn 
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to the “Other Poems,” and be glad to 
make their acquaintance. ! 

— Along the Labrador Coast. By 
Charles W. Townsend, ’81. (Dana Estes 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated.) 
Dr. Townsend’s primary interest is 
birds, but in this description of a vaca- 
tion trip to Labrador he has his eyes 
open for everything. He writes as an 
artist sketches, rapidly and offhand, and 
does not attempt to give a finished pic- 
ture: but his glimpses are vivid, and 
they have about them that open-air 
quality which gives travelers’ logs an 
essential, if not their best charm. Birds, 
animals, creeping trees, mongrel fisher- 
men, Eskimos, fogs, icebergs are made 
very real through Dr. Townsend’s keen 
vision. His illustrations, especially of 
icebergs, are striking. He has made a 
book for which many readers who never 
expect to follow his itinerary will be 
grateful. Among good works to which 
he calls attention are Dr. Grenfell’s 
mission and the need of a society to 
prevent the extermination of birds. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged in this column. Works by Har- 
vard men or relating to the University will 
be noticed or reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Young in Heart. By Arthur Stanwood 
Pier, 95. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, narrow 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Sappho and Phaon. A Tragedy. By Percy 
Mackaye, '97. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

A Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry. 
By Alexander Smith (University of Chicago) 
and William J. Hall, ’98 (University of 
Michigan). (Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 90 cents.) 

The Act to Regulate Commerce (as Amended) 
and Acts Supplementary Thereto Indexed, 
Digested, and Annotated. Including the 
Carrier’s Liability Act; Safety Appliance 
Acts; Act requiring Reports of Accidents; 
Arbitration Acts; Sherman Anti-Trust Act; 
and others. By Charles 8. Hamlin, ’83, Cor- 
poration Counsel, Boston Chamber of Com- 


1 One passage from the Ode is printed 
earlier in this issue. — Ep. 


merce, etc. (Little, Brown & Co.; Boston. 
4to, canvas, pp. 480.) 

The Poetical Works of Edward Rowland 
Sill. Household Edition. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

Along the Labrador Coast. By Charles 
Wendell Townsend, 81, M.D. (Dana Estes 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated.) 

An Ode to Harvard and Other Poems. By 
Witter Bynner, '02. (Small, Maynard & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

The Church's Attitude Towards Truth. 
By Edward P. Usher, ’73. (Published by the 
Author: Grafton, Mass. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 173.) 

Goethe’s Faust. Erster Teil. Edited with 
Introduction and Commentary by Julius 
Goebel, Harvard University. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 16mo.) 

Statistique des Grewes en Belgique. 1901- 
1905. (Bruxelles: Ministére de |’Industrie 
et du Travail. Paper, 8vo, pp. lix, 247.) 

Growth and Education. By John Mason 
Tyler, Professor of Biology in Amherst Col- 
lege. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The Popular Ballad. By Francis B. Gum- 
mere, '75, Professor of English in Haver- 
ford College. Types of English Literature 
Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, square 16mo, $1.50 net.) 

On the Civic Relations. By Henry Holt. 
(Houghton, Miffiin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.75 net, postpaid.) 

Individual Training in Our Colleges. By 
Clarence F. Birdseye. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net.) 

An Introduction to Vulgar Latin. By C. H. 
Grandgent, ’83, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in Harvard University. (Heath: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 219.) 

The lopment of Shakespeare as a 
Dramatist. By George Pierce Baker, ’87, 
Professor of English in Harvard University. 
(Maemillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $1.75 net.) 

The Life of Charles A. Dana, ’43. By 
James Harrison Wilson. (Harper: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

Plato's Apology and Crito. Edited by 
Isaac Flagg, '64, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Greek, University of California. American 
Book Co., New York: Cloth, 12mo, 205 pp., 
with introduction and notes, $1.40.) 

It. By Clivette. The Man in Black. 
(Pamphlet.) 

Le Thédtre au Collége, Du Moyen Age A nos 
Jours. Avec Bibliographie et Appendices. 
Par L.-V. Gofflot. Préface par Jules Claretie, 
de l’Académie Frangaise. (Librairie Honoré 
Champion, Paris, 5, Quai Malaquais. 7fr. 
50.) : 





Pragmatism. A New Name for some Old 
Ways of Thinking. Popular Lectures on 
Philosophy, by William James, m’69. (Long- 
mans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net.) 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A Sketch of 
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his Life by Charles Eliot Norton, '46, to- 
gether with Longfellow’s Chief Autobio- 
graphical Poems. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents net.) 

The Golden Days of the Renaissance in 
Rome. From the Pontificate of Julius II to 
that of Paul III. By Rodolfo Lanciani, 
h ’86. (Houghton, Miffin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 4to, profusely illustrated, $5 net, 
postage, 32 cents.) 

The Practice of Diplomacy. As illustrated in 
the Foreign Relations of the United States. 
By John W. Foster, L.S. ’55. (Houghton 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, large 8vo, 
$5 net, postage, 20 cents.) 

My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East. 
By Moncure Daniel Conway, ¢’54. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin &Co.: Boston. Cloth, large 8vo, 
$3 net, postage 20 cents.) 

The May-Flower and Her Log, July 15, 
1620-May 6, 1621. Chiefly from Original 
Sources. By Azel Ames, m’71. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 4to, $5 net, 
postpaid.) 

The Many-Sided Roosevelt. An Anecdotal 
Biography. By George William Douglas. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

Iliad, First Three Books and Selections. 
Edited by J. R. S. Sterrett, Professor of 
Greek, Cornell University. (American Book 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 619 pages, with 
map and illustrations, $1.60.) 

The Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest. A 
Silvical Study. By G. Frederick Schwarz, 
Sp. 95. (John Wiley & Sons: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board. 
Sixth Annual Report, Jan. 1, 1907. H. H. 
Sprague, ’64, chairman. (Boston: State 
Printers.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, in order to make this record 
more nearly complete. 

1874. Woodbury Blair to Rose Brown 
Wallach, at Washington, D. C., 
July 6, 1907. 

1881. Benjamin Metcalf Borland to 
Mary Weldon, at Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., June 1, 1907. 

1881. Nelson Lemuel Robinson to 
Maude Richmond Henderson, 
at Lexington, Ky., June 25, 1907. 

1888. Henry Lowell Mason to Estelle 
Kimball, at Boston, June 8, 1907. 

1889. William Freeman Burdeit to 
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Alicia Mabel Valentine, at North- 
borough, June 10, 1907. 

1889. Robert Elkin Neil Dodge to 
Katherine Eleanor Staley, at 
Madison, Wis., June 18, 1907. 

1892. Reginald Chauncey Robbins to 
Jane Ruthven Hall, at New York, 
N. Y., May 17, 1907. 

1893. Alfred Julius Freiberg to Cecile 
Hellman, at St. Louis, Mo., June 
27, 1907. 

1804. Elias Bullard Bishop to Elinor 
Burnett, at Southboro, May 21, 
1907. 

1894. Arthur Charles Lewis Brown to 
Octavia Grenshaw, at Somerset, 
Va., June 15, 1907. 

1894. Henry Copley Greene to Rosalind 
Huidekoper, at Boston, May 14, 
1907. 

1894. Robert Homans to Abigail Adams, 
at Quincy, June 10, 1907. 

1894. Lewis Isaac Prouty to Olive 
Chapin Higgins, at Worcester, 
June 12, 1907. 

1895. Lincoln Bryant to Rose Standish 
Bryant, at New Bedford, June 5, 
1907. 

1895. Nathan Phillips Dodge, Jr., to 
Laura Whitney, at Brookline, 
June 11, 1907. 

1895. Herbert Frazier to Juliet Rawle, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., May 23, 
1907. 

1895. Leo Victor Friedman to Anna 
Walcott Metcalf, at Boston, June 
6, 1907. 

1895. Carleton Eldredge Noyes to Mary 
Charlotte Metcalf, at New York, 
N. Y., June 1, 1907. 

1896. John Frederic Osborn to Lucia 
Lincoln Boggs, at Cambridge, 
June 5, 1907. 

1897. David Cheever to Jane Welles 
Sargent, at South Natick, June 8, 

1907. 

1897. James Duncan Phillips to Nannie 
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Jenckes Borden, at Headcorn, 
Kent, England, March 20, 1907. 

1897. Leonard Kingsley Smith to Alice 
Williams, at Glen Park, Colo., 
June 20, 1907. 

[1897.] Charles Williams Stott to Cor- 
nelia Saunders, at St. Paul, Minn., 
June 27, 1907. 

1898. Wentworth Lewis Harrington to 
Lilian Gordon, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 18, 1907. 

1898. George Walker Hinman to Miriam 
Clarke, at North Reading, June 29, 
1907. 

1898, William Otis Kimball to Idelle 
Caine, at Boston, Junc 1, 1907. 

1898. John Ernest Lansing to Lucy 
Caroline Wells, at East Onondaga, 
N. Y., June 27, 1907. 

1898. Guy Newhall to Ethel Mary New- 
hall, at Lynn, May 29, 1907. 
1898. Charles Minot Sheafe, Jr., to 
Mary Stanley Hoague, at Boston, 

June 18, 1907. 

1898. Robert Palfrey Utter to Madeleine 
L. Bécher, at Cambridge, May 
18, 1907. 

1899. Mark Hyman to Louise Baer, 
at New York, N. Y., June 11, 
1907. 

1899. Howard Lane Blackwell to Helen 
Electa Thomas, at Cleveland, O., 
June 8, 1807. 

1899. John Edward Brooks to Helen 
French, at Boston, April 27, 1907. 

1899. Thomas Garrett, Jr., to Elizabeth 
Dorothea Kobbé, at New York, 
N. Y., May 15, 1907. 

1899. Robert Louis Hoguet to Louise 
Robbins Lynch, at Paris, France, 
June 27, 1907. 

1899. John Tucker Murray to Mabel W. 
Wesson, at Cotuit, June 25, 1907. 

1899. Otis Weld Richardson to Lucile 
Johnson, at St. Louis, Mo., June 4, 
1907. 

1900. Raynal Cauthorne Bolling to 
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Anna Tucker Phillips, at North 
Beverly, June 25, 1907. 

1900. John Montfichet Glidden to Grace 
Adelaide Borland, at Providence, 
R. I., June 1, 1907. 

1900. Chester Odiorne Swain to Mary 
A. Kinney, at Winona, Minn., 
June 12, 1907. 

1901. Benjamin Boss to Marguerite 
Gay, Aug. 30, 1906. 

[1901.] Walter Channing, Jr., to Cornelia 
Post Higbee, at Mattapoisett, 
July 10, 1907. 

1901. Philip Edward Coyle to Edith 
White Woodbury, at South 
Orange, N. J., June 15, 1907. 

1901. Augustus Henry Fiske to Esther 
Bennett, at Wayland, June 1, 
1907. 

1901. Edwin Warley James to Ethel 
Townsend, at Ossining, N. Y., 
March 4, 1907. 

1901. John Silsbee Lawrence to Emma 
Atherton, at Boston, April 28, 
1907. 

1901. Charles Warren Locke to Helen 
Russell Davis, at St. Paul, Minn., 
June 29, 1907. 

1902. Henry White Godfrey to Gertrude 
Abbott Williams, at Farmington, 
Me., June 25, 1907. 

1902. Edison Lewis to Edith Greenough, 
at Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y., June 
15, 1907. 

1902. Arthur Holdredge Morse to Esther 
Fisher Hallowell, at West Med- 
ford, Aug. 8, 1907. 

1902. Francis Raymond Sturtevant to 
Avis D. Atwood, at Dorchester, 
June 12, 1907. 

1908. Frederick William Choate Foster 
to Mabel Gladys Winslow, at 
Beverly, June 12, 1907. 

1908. Albert Zabriskie Gray to Marian 
Anthon Fish, at New York, N. Y., 
June 12, 1907. 

{1908.] Curt H. G. Heinfelden to Edith 
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Laura Prentiss, at Haverhill, 
June 26, 1907. 

[1903.] Wyatt Wagner Jones to Alda 
Georgiana Nelson, at Rochester, 
Minn., June 19, 1907. 

1908. Willoughby Joseph Kingsbury to 
Charlotte Woodruff Dennis, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 29, 1907. 

1908. Arthur Francis Nazro to Evelyn 
Blunt Penhallow, at Jamaica 
Plain, June 17, 1907. 

1903. Jonathan Thatcher Sears to 
Katherine Warner Brown, at 
Melrose, Aug. 3, 1907. 

1903. Herbert Nathan Straus to Therese 
Kuhn, at New York, N. Y., July 
15, 1907. 

1903. Samuel Huntington Wolcott to 
Hannah Stevenson, at Readville, 
June 19, 1907. 

1904. Paul Hastings Allen to Sue Hailey 
Scott Rutherford, at Florence, 
Italy, June 6, 1907. 

1904. Emerson Woods Baker to Charleen 
B. Johnson, at Fitchburg, June 15, 
1907. 

1904. Arthur Atwood Ballantine to 
Helen Bailey Graves, at Spring- 
field, June 19, 1907. 

1904. Morris Baron to Reine M. Wiener, 
at Baltimore, Md., July 24, 1904. 

1904. John Coolidge Davenport to 
Florence May Miller, at Norwood, 
O., June 25, 1907. 

1905. Ralph Herbert Bollard to Kate 
Welch, at Topeka, Kan., May 25, 
1907. 

[1905.] Sydney Salisbury Breese to Eliza- 
beth Alexandra Morton, at South- 
ampton, L. I.,N.-Y. July 20, 1907. 

1905. Chester Holbrook Brown to Bertha 
Nichols, at South Boston, July 2, 
1907. 

1905. Paul Pembroke Crosbie to Mary 
Katherine Small, at Great Bend, 
Kan., Dec. 31, 1906. 

{1905.] James A. Hare to Christine C. 


Odenweller, at Roxbury, June 1, 
1907. 

1905. Sherman Leland Lewis to Helen 
Webster McAllister, at Methuen, 
June 27, 1907. 

1905. Roy William Lord to Bernice 
Myrtle Edwards, at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., June 11, 1906. 

1905. Thomas Hiram Trenholm to 
Eleanor Louise Holt, at Wheaton, 
Ill., April 20, 1907. 

1905. Kenneth Tuttle to Lulia Alberta 
Miller, at Moira, N. Y., April 29, 
1907. 

1905. Solon Wilder to Edith Leavens, 
at Newtonville, June 12, 1907. 

1906. Wirt Victor Hawkins to Mrs. 
Ethel Nason, at Seattle, Wash., 
May 28, 1907. 

1906. Kenneth Moller to Elizabeth 
Soule Sweetser, at Brookline, 
June 12, 1907. 

S.B. 1900. Charles Herbert McNary to 
Mary Elizabeth Patterson, at Sac- 
ramento, Calif., Aug. 14, 1906. 

S.B. 1902. Gouverneur Morris Phelps 
to Helena Pelham Curtis, at 
Cambridge, June 3, 1907. 

S.B. 1903. Allen Granger Chapin to 
Gertrude M. Ryan, at Smithfield, 
Pa., June 26, 1907. 

S.B. 1905. Frederick McKendrie Lowe 
to Mary Myrtle Osborne, at 
Warrensburg, Mo., June 6, 1907. 

LL.B. 1899. Francis Edward Slattery 
to Lilian Cutten, at Roxbury, 
June 5, 1907. 

L. S. 1869. Joseph Story Fay, Jr., to 
Mrs. Grace Ely Koenig, at Long- 
wood, May 29, 1907. 

M.D. 1899. Hartley Wales Thayer to 
Linda Washburn Seaver, at West 
Newton, June 29, 1907. 

M. D. 1900. Walter Thomas Burke to 
Mary C. Grady, at Medford, 
July 3, 1907. 

M. D. 1903. Zabdiel Boylston Adams 
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to Anna S. Foster, at Chestnut 
Hill, June 4, 1907. 

Ph.D. 1903. David Raymond Curtiss to 
Sigrid Eckman, at Roxbury, 
June 25, 1907. 

— Montague Chamberlain to Anna 
Sartoris Prout, at Northampton, 
June 15, 1907. 

— John George Jack to Cérise Emily 
Agnes Carman, at Yonkers, N. Y., 
June 14, 1907. 





NECROLOGY. 
May 1 ro Juty 31, 1907. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY E. H. WELLS. 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
of Harvard University. 


The College. 


1848. Frederick Richard Sears, b. 20 
April, 1824, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 27 June, 1907. 

1848. Francis Porter Fisher, b. 18 May, 
1828, at Oswego, N. Y.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 4 Jan. 1907. 

1861. Henry Pickering, b.3 Feb., 1839, at 
Boston; d. at Boston, 4 June, 1907. 

1863. William Nichols, b. 26 Sept., 
1842, at Boston; d. at Buffalo, 
N. Y., 4 June, 1907. 

1864. Richard Henry Derby, M. D., b. 
12 March, 1844, at Boston; d. at 
Litchfield, Conn., 4 July, 1907. 

1868. William Lane Swift, b. 17 Dec., 
1846, at Washington, N. Y.; d. at 
Millbrook, N. Y., 10 Sept., 1906. 

1869. Alfred Goodale Lamson, b. 6 Jan., 
1848, at Lowell; d. at Lowell, 
9 Feb., 1907. 

1870. Charles Fuller Woodard, LL.B., 
b. 19 April, 1848, at Bangor, Me.; 
d. at Bangor, Me., 17 June, 1907. 

1871. John Lord King, b. 19 Nov., 

1849, at Springfield; d. at Syra 

cuse, N. Y., 18 June, 1907. 
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1878. Samuel Lord Morison, b. 28 Oct., 
1851, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
London, Eng., 21 May, 1907. 

1874. Thomas Simms Bettens, b. 6 Mar., 
1851, at Vevay, Ind.; d. at Bar 
Harbor, Me., 2 July, 1907. 

1882. McLaurin Jameson Pickering, b. 
8 Nov., 1859, at Gorham, Me.; 
d. 20 Feb., 1907. 

1883. Lynde Raymond Ferris, b. 6 Nov., 
1860, at Brookline; d. at Boston, 
in March, 1907. 

1883. Sollace Mitchell, b. 13 Sept., 1858, 
at Jacksonville, Fla.; d. at Read- 
field, Me., 15 May, 1907. 

1884. John Andrew Noonan, b. 25 Aug., 
1861, at South Boston; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 19 May, 1907. 

1894. Louis Anton Ernst Ahlers, A.M., 
b. 16 Oct., 1864, at Washington, 
D.C.; d. at Colorado Springs, 
Col., 10 July, 1907. 

1894. Robert Jay Forsythe, A. M., b. 
5 Sept., 1869, at Braintree; d. at 
Braintree, 23 May, 1907. 

1896. Henry Sparks Johnson, b. 22 Oct., 
1874, at North Brookfield; d. at 
Azusa, Cal., 24 June, 1907. 

1897. Charles Thresher Rawson, b. 27 
Jan., 1875, at Boston; d. at Brook- 
line, 1 July, 1907. 

1908. Henry William Becker Stern, 
LL.B., b. 28 Oct., 1881, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; d. at Milwaukee, 
Wis., 30 March, 1907. 

1904. Henry Sheafe Hutchinson, M. D., 
b. 14 May, 1882, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Lansdowne, Pa., in 
June, 1907. 

1905. William Thomas Littig, b. 23 Feb., 
1882, at Davenport, Ia.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 12 March, 1907. 


Medical School. 
1854. Dana Warren Hartshorn, b. Aug., 
1827, at Walpole; d. at Cincinnati, 
O., 23 May, 1907. 
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1862. Alonzo Lawrence Stickney, b. 26 
May, 1835, at Townsend; d. at 
Ashburnham, 4 June, 1907. : 

1866. Clarence Tripp Gardner, b. 24 
Oct., 1844, at Seekonk, R. I.; d. 
at Seaconnet Point, R. I., 23 May, 
1907. 

1867. James Venables, b. in May, 1839, 
at Halifax, N. S.; d. at Halifax, 
N. S., 4 July, 1907. 

1890. John Joseph McGuigan, b. 24 
Feb., 1864, at Danvers; d. at 
Lynn, 3 June, 1907. 


Law School. 

1847. William Wheeler Bolster, b. 6 
July, 1823, at East Rumford, Me.; 
d. at Auburn, Me., 7 May, 1907. 

1854. James Morris, b. 2 Oct., 1832, 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 22 May, 1907. 

1867. Lucien Bisbee Thompson, b. 29 
Jan., 1838, at Hartland, Me.; d. 
at Dorchester, 7 May, 1907. 


Scientific School. 
1900. Simon Everard Williams, b. 2 
March, 1872, at East Chester, 
N. Y.; d. at Jacksonville, Fla., 
14 Jan., 1907. 


Civil Engineer. 
1876. Edward Davis Thayer, b. 25 Jan., 
1856, at Worcester; d. at Worces- 
ter, 17 July, 1907. 


Divinity School. . 

1859. Edward Beecher French, b. 20 
Nov., 1832, at Lowell; d. at 
Harwich, 14 July, 1907. 

1869. Edwin Smith Elder, b. 12 Dec., 
1837, at Milton, N. H.; d. at 
Portland, Me., 4 Oct., 1906. 


Graduate School. 


1892. (A. M.) James Curtis Shaw, b. 
11 May, 1861, at Stanhope, 





P. E.I.; d. at Vancouver, B. C., 
18 April, 1907. 


Honorary Graduate. 


1889. (A.M.) Jonathan Baxter Harri- 
son, b. in 1835, in Greene Co., 
Ohio; d. at Franklin, N. H., 18 
June, 1907. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. Any one having in- 
formation of the decease of any Graduate 
or Temporary Member of any department 
of the University is asked to send it E. H. 
ae Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 

ass. 


[1855.] William Amory, b. at Boston ; 
d. at Dublin, N. H., 16 June, 1907. 

[1874.] William Gibson Colesworthy, b. 
17 March, 1851, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 25 April, 1907. 

[1875.] Ignatius Sargent, b. 18 April, 
1852, at Brookline; d. at Brook- 
line, 26 May, 1907. 

[1908.] Curtis Parker, d. at Rollinsville, 
Col., 4 July, 1907. 

[M. S. 1861.] Eugene Augustus Bassett, 
died at Barre, in July, 1907. 

[L. S. 1844.] William Paine Sheffield, 
b. at Block Island; d. at Newport, 
R. I., 2 June, 1907. 

[L. S. 1863.} Abram Quick Garretson, 
b. 11 March, 1842, in Somerset 
Co., New Jersey; d. at Morris- 
town, N. J., 3 June, 1907. 

[L. S. S. 1851.] Nelson Curtis, b. at 
Medford; d. at Belgrade Lakes, 
Me., in July, 1907. 

[L. S. S. 1851.] Alfred Lee Tyler, b. 19 
May, 1834, at Norwich, Conn.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 2 June, 
1907. 

[L. S. 1852.] William Le Baron 
Jenney, b. 25 Sept., 1832, at 
Fairhaven; d. at Los Angeles, 
Cal., 15 June, 1907. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


In accordance with an announcement 
of Prof. J. L. Love, as chairman of the 
Harvard Summer School, a meeting of 
its members was held on Aug. 6, and a 
permanent organization, to be known as 
the Harvard Summer School Association, 
was effected. A list of names of some 60 
persons, representing States and Terri- 
tories of this country and sections of 
other countries, who will form the gen- 
eral committee of the Association, was 
read by Prof. Love. W. B. Head was 
then chosen chairman of the meeting, 
and the purposes of the Association 
were outlined. Briefly, they are a closer 
internal organization of the summer 
students, a better codperation with the 
College Committee, and a more intimate 
relation with prospective summer stu- 
dents throughout the world. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres., W. B. 
Head, Exeter, N. H.; vice-pres., A. H. 
‘Knapp, Springfield; sec., Florence E. 
Leadbetter, Boston. On account of the 
size of the general committee, an execu- 
tive committee, to take the initial steps 
in matters of policy, was appointed as 
follows: Eleanor M. Colleton, Mary E. 
Wynn, Seth Sears, E. L. Raub, Maud G. 
Leadbetter, A. R. Winter, and W. B. 
Snow. All the members of the executive 
committee are teachers in Boston or its 
vicinity. 

On Aug. 6, thieves broke into Gannet 
House and rifled the rooms of Price and 
Gansey; 6, J. E. Warner; 7, G. Forbes; 
8, A. S. Hill (proctor); attic room, Henry 
Harris, porter of the New Lecture Hall. 

Ex-Ambassadors J. H. Choate, °52, 
Horace Porter, L. S.S., ’51, and J. W. 
Foster, L. S. ’55, represented the United 
States at The Hague Peace Conference. 
Mr. Choate’s pleas for the exemption 
of private property from capture at sea, 
and for a permanent arbitration tribunal, 


were the most discussed speeches of the 
Conference. 

The details of the projected School of 
Business have not yet been sufficiently 
worked out for a definite report to appear 
in this issue. 

Several years ago when the extension 
of the franchise was under discussion 
the opponents of extension argued that 
it would place the College at the mercy 
of Professional School men who had no 
interest in Harvard College. The first 
group of the newly enfranchised voted 
for Overseers on Commencement Day. 
The total number of qualified voters, 
exclusive of the newly enfranchised, was, 
according to the check-lists used at the 
election, 9828. The total number of the 
newly enfranchised voters, according 
to said lists, was 597, making a total 
voting constituency of 10,425 voters. 
The total number of votes cast was 2000. 
The total number of newly enfranchised 
voters, who cast votes for Overseers at the 
election on Commencement Day, was 34. 
It would clearly appear from these 
figures that the A.B.’s are in no danger 
of being swamped. 

Albert Francis Hall, who died in Som- 
erville on July 22, at the age of 62, was 
a prominent mechanical engineer, who 
took up engrossing as a pastime and for 
30 years engrossed the Harvard diplomas 
and prepared the addresses on parch- 
ment. " 

Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, has ap- 
pointed on the finance commission G. U. 
Crocker, ’84, G. A. O. Ernst, ’71, 
Nathan Matthews, 75, and J. F. 
Moors, ’83. 

On Memorial Day 11 new memorials 
were dedicated in the Hall of Fame, New 
York City. Among the celebrities hon- 
ored were Louis Agassiz, John Quincy 
Adams, and James Russell Lowell, of 
Harvard. Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, 
spoke for them. 
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Gov. Hughes, of New York, has ap- 
pointed C. H. Keep, ’82, and T. M. 
Osborne, °84, members of the new 
Public Service Commissioners. 

The total number of deaths recorded, 
in the necrology of Harvard University, 
published in the Boston Advertiser on 
Commencement, from the quarterly 
record in the Graduates’ Magazine, was 
190, of which 172 occurred ‘since Com- 
mencement, 1906. Of those who died 
since Commencement, 1906, 93 were grad- 
uates of the College. The senior alumnus 
ot the College is Charles Alfred Welch 
of Cohasset, Mass., of the Class of 1833. 
The Class of 1839 of the Medical School 
is represented by Bertrand Francis 
Bugard. The Class of 1838 in the Law 
School is represented by Charles Frank- 
lin Hamer and Luther Martin Shreve. 
The Class of 1851 in the Scientific School 
is represented by William Louis Jones. 
The senior alumnus »f the Divinity 
School is probably James Ivers Tre- 
cothick Coolidge, of the Class of 1841, 
but no notice of the death of Samuel 
Isaac Hobson of the Class of 1839 has 
been received. 

Gov. Guild, ’81, has appointed Prof. 
H. L. Warren, h ’02, head of the Harvard 
Architectural Department, a member 
of the Commission on the Extension of 
the Mass. State House. 

A new clubhouse, estimated to cost 
$40,000, is contemplated by the Pi Eta 
Society, the money to be raised by an 
appeal both to graduates and under- 
graduates, and to be built on the site of 
the present structure in Winthrop Sq., 
Cambridge. The building committee 
includes J. L. Nichols, ’79, treas.; P. E. 
Presbrey, ’85, O. B. Roberts, ’86, N. H. 
White, ’95, Walworth Pierce, ’99, and 
A. W. Hollis, 00. Plans have been drawn 
providing for a two-story brick building, 
with basement and mezzanine floor. 
The present quarters, which were se- 


cured in 1894, will be razed, leaving only 
the theatre in the rear, erected in 1896. 
The basement plan provides for a large 
café, which a roomy kitchen, pantry, and 
serving-room adjoin. The janitor’s 
quarters are also here. On the first floor 
are the large living-room, opening upon 
a terracefacing the park, a coat-room, 
and lobby. A broad staircase, opening 
from the rear of the living-room, leads 
to the second story and mezzanine floor. 
The latter floor includes two good-sized 
committee rooms. The top floor has a 
library, of the same size as the living- 
room, a card-room, and a room for 
committees. The billiard-room is in the 
basement of the theatre. 

The trustees of Boston University 
were the purchasers, through brokers, 
of the old Harvard Medical School pro- 
perty at 688 Boylston St., Boston. This 
property has a frontage of 264 feet on 
Boylston St. and 125 feet on Exeter St., 
and consists of 33,000 square feet of 
land, assessed at $462,000, and a building 
assessed at $134,000, making a total of 
$596,000. The purchase was made for 
investment and future development. 

The French medalist, Léon Des- 
champs, has made a medallion portrait 
of Pres. Eliot. On the reverse is a view 
of Harvard and Massachusetts Halls. 
These medals will be sold to graduates, 
officers, and students of the University at 
$5 apiece, a sum which will approxi- 
mately cover the bare cost of the medal, 
the cost of importation, duties, etc. The 
medals have been placed with E. H. 
Wells, "97, Secretary of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, 50 State St., Bos- 
ton; with the Secretary of the Harvard 
Club of New York City, and at the 
office of F. A. Delano, Chicago, where 
they can be had by applying to Mr. John 
DeLaMater, 515 Western Union Build- 
ing. It was through Mr. Delano’s energy 
that the medal was made. 
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— Pres. Roosevelt and Harvard. In 
greeting a delegation of Harvard men at 
Lansing, Mich., on June 1, Pres. Roose- 
velt remarked that in a year and eleven 
months he hoped to be free to take an 
active part in Harvard affairs again. 
The press at once construed this as an 
announcement that after March 4, 1909, 
Pres. Roosevelt expected to be President 
of the University. Much discussion en- 
sued. Dr. H. P. Walcott, next to Pres. 
Eliot the senior member of the Corpora- 
tion, stated in an interview printed by 
the Boston Advertiser: “‘ Pres. Roosevelt 
never will become the head of Harvard 
University as long as Charles W. Eliot 
is alive. I should not vote for his selection 
to the head of the Harvard Faculty, be- 
cause, in the first place, he is not what 
you would call an academic man. There 
is no possibility of his ever becoming 
president of the University.” Mr. Roose- 
velt, after reading Dr. Walcott’s remarks, 
said, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch, ‘‘I have no more idea of suc- 
ceeding Pres. Eliot than I have of be- 
coming Grand Lhama of Thibet or a 
medicine man among the Apaches. I 
suppose,” he added, almost exploding 
with laughter, “‘that good old Dr. Wal- 
cott, when he said that, had a mental 
picture of me riding up to the President’s 
office on a cayuse with a couple of forty- 
ones strapped to my waist, Bat Master- 
son following me with a knife between 
his teeth ready to be made Dean of the 
Faculty.” Pres. Eliot also took the an- 
nouncement humorously, and was 
quoted as saying at a public dinner: 
“Pres. Roosevelt is said to want my job 
when I get through. Let me say that 
I don’t want his when he gets through.” 

—The San Francisco Harvard Club 
“has enjoyed a most successful (though 
uneventful) year and is proceeding in 
every way exactly as it was before the 
fire. Although we lost our records [the 


Secretary writes, too late for his report to 
be printed in the usual place] and our 
little library in the fire, we did not lose 
so much but what we were able, even 
last year, to send a student to Harvard 
on our scholarship and we are doing the 
same this year—this year’s student 
being K. Inahara of Stanford Univers- 
ity. The officers of the Club for the 
present year are: Pres., Hon. M. C. 
Sloss, ’90; Ist vice-pres., Hon. C. M. 
Belshaw, ’83; 2d vice-pres., R. C. Har- 
rison, 90; sec., Philip Bancroft, ’03; 
treas., J. S. Severance, L. S. ’61.” 
—Phi Beta Kappa. The Harvard 
Chapter met on June 27. The business 
meeting was held in Harvard Hall. The 
following Honorary Members were 
elected: J. T. Wheelwright, ’76; H. 
W. Hardon, ’82; W. C. Sabine, p’88; A. 
D. Hill, J ’94, and J. E. Lodge, [’00]. 
Four additional members from the Class 
of 1907, nominated by the Immediate 
Members, were elected, viz.. R. B. 
Gregg, of Colorado Springs, Colo., J. H. 
Ijams, of New York, N. Y., J. L. Price, 
of Kent, O., and Edgar Bloom Stern, of 
New Orleans, La. The proposal, laid 
before the Society at its meeting in 1906, 
to enlarge the membership and to make 
some change in the method of election, 
was discussed at great length and was 
finally accepted. (The Committee’s re- 
port on the subject was printed in the 
Graduates’ Magazine, Dec., 1906, p. 216.) 
The changes provide for the election of 
85 members from each class, instead of 
30. The first eight are to be selected as 
at present by the Senior members from 
the 12 members of the Junior Class 
who stand highest on the Faculty records. 
These in their Senior year choose 
22 more of their own Class out of 44 
certified to them by the Office as stand- 
ing highest on the College records. The 
80 then choose 5 more who are not 
necessarily drawn from among the 44. 
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Before electing, the Immediate Mem- 
bers are required to make, by means of 
Committees appointed for the purpose, 
careful inquiry in regard to the merit of 
candidates. The discussion of these 
changes having consumed the whole 
time of the meeting, the question of 
changing the date of the Anniversary 
and the question of admitting ladies to 
the dinner were necessarily laid over to 
another year. The officers of the Society 
were re-elected: Pres., W. R. Hunting- 
ton, ’59; vice-pres., F. R. Fish, ’75; cor. 
sec., W. C. Lane, 81; treas., H. G. 
Denny, ’52. At noon the Society pro- 
ceeded to Sanders Theatre, where an 
unusually large company was assembled. 
The Orator of the day was the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, h ’07, the British 
Ambassador, who spoke on “ What is 
Progress?” His oration is printed on 
pp. 1-18 of this issue. The poet was J. 
T. Wheelwright, ’76, of Boston. Bishop 
William Lawrence, ’71, made the intro- 
ductory prayer as chaplain. At the 
conclusion of the literary exercises the 
Society marched in procession to the 
Harvard Union, where dinner was 
served. 
W. C. Lane, ’81, Cor. Sec. 


TWO HARVARD MEMORIALS IN 
ENGLAND. 


Tablet to President Chauncy. 


On July 11, 1907, at Ware, England, 
there was dedicated, in memory of the 
second President of Harvard College, a 
tablet having the following inscrip- 
tion: 


To the memory of 
The Revd. CHARLES CHAUNCY, 
M.A., B.D., 
Bora at Ardeley Bury in 1589. 
Vicar of Ware from 1627 to 1633. 
Resigned, emigrated to America and be- 
came President of Harvard College, a position 


he held from 1654 until his death in 1671. 
He lies buried at Cambridge, Mass. 
ANCHORA SPEI 
This tablet was erected in 1907 by his 
Lineal Descendant Miss Ellen Clarke of 
Brookline, Mass, 


The American Ambassador, Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, in unveiling the tablet, 
said: 

“We are met on the spot where one of 
the miracle-workers of the New World 
began his career. From these islands, as 
all know, went out most of those who in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies laid the foundation on which the 
imposing structure of the Great Repub- 
lic has been reared. They conquered 
man and circumstance; they enlarged 
the boundaries of law and liberty; they 
civilized a continent and educated it. 

“Of all these achievements the last 
was the greatest. The best recruits 
therefore that the colonies had, the most 
needed for the real work confronting 
them, the most useful for the protection 
and elevation of the State were the 
teachers and preachers. It was charac- 
teristic of those immortal colonists that 
they built a schoolhouse and a church 
as soon as they had finished a block- 
house. The moment they had guarded 
against the savage without, they armed 
against ignorance and immorality at 
home, and often the same leader of men 
was kept busy at all three tasks. 

“That Vicar of Ware for whom, two 
and a half centuries after his death, you 
are now placing a permanent memorial 
on the very walls that witnessed his 
English labors, had the good fortune to be 
one of the earliest recruits in this corps 
d’élite of the colonies and to be assigned 
to one of its most conspicuous posts. 
How well he held it, what faithful and 
far-reaching service he rendered, may be 
briefly recited in the sketch of his life to 
which you are presently to listen. But it 
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cannot be adequately told either now or 
ever, till you can trace the individual 
work of all those who passed under his 
moulding hand, and whom he fitted for 
the task of that development which went 
on with ever increasing rapidity through 
the next half-century. What these men 
did he had inspired. 

“You have done well to place a tablet 
here for him, and you have reason, too, to 
cherish his honest American fame as a 
part of your possessions in Ware, as well 
as ours in America. But the real monu- 
ment to his enduring memory was begun 
by himself, and is still rising on the shores 
of the New World. While Harvard Uni- 
versity is known among men, the record 
of Charles Chauncy’s eighteen years’ 
service as its second President, from 
1654 till his death, will not perish from 
the grateful remembrance of those who 
love letters and liberty. 

“By your authority and in behalf of 
the lady to whose gracious thought we 
are indebted for this new token of the 
ties that bind hearts in the Old Home to 
hearts in the New, I now unveil this 
tablet in his honour.” 

Mr. W. B. Gerish, Honorary Secretary 
of the East Herts Archaeological Society, 
gave a biographical account of Pres. 
Chauncy. 


Dedication of the Harvard Chapel at 
St. Saviour’s, July 17, 1907. 


In the absence of Mr. Choate, who 
was unable to leave The Hague for Lon- 
don, Ambassador Reid was also the offi- 
cial American spokesman at the dedica- 
tion of the John Harvard Memorial 
Chapel in St. Saviour’s Cathedral, South- 
wark. This was the church in which 
Harvard was baptized, Nov. 29, 1607. 
While Mr. Choate was Ambassador in 
London, it was proposed that this chapel 
should be restored in Harvard’s honor. 
Largely through the efforts of Mr. 


William Phillips, ’00, and Mr. John 
Ridgely Carter, the plan was carried 
through. A fund was subscribed, Mr. 
Phillips being one of the largest givers, if 
not the largest, and Mr. Choate gave a 
memorial window (a picture of which 
appeared in the Graduates’ Magazine, 
vol. xiv, p. 202) designed by John La- 
farge, which was dedicated by the Lord 
Bishop of Southwark, in the presence of 
the American Ambassador, the Mayor 
and Corporation of Southwark, and a 
large congregation. The new vestries in 
connection with the cathedral were also 
dedicated. The Bishop, in his address, 
said the ceremony was twofold — one 
of its parts domestic, the other represent- 
ative of an interest or tie which spanned 
the ocean and linked men and places on 
two continents to one another. It was an 
omission in the great and courageous 
work of restoration, which, under his 
most venerated predecessor, Bishop 
Thorold, brought back the church to 
beauty, that no provision was made for 
the robing of its choir and clergy. It was 
hard to see how a permanent place should 
be supplied, but the generosity of those 
who had restored the chapel drove them 
by a happy compulsion out of what had 
been the temporary vestry. The bene- 
faction of the late assistant treasurer of 
the cathedral secured a narrow edge of 
ground along the north side of the build- 
ing, upon which vestries could be and 
had to be built. A room had been pro- 
vided for the members of the chapter, 
one for the rector and officers of the 
parish, and a large choir-room had been 
built, for the payment for which 800. 
was still needed. Consequently the 
chapel, which former generations had 
not been ashamed to use as a small debt- 
ors’ court, had no longer to serve as a 
cramped and insanitary vestry. They 
rejoiced to take part in a ceremony which 
in a singularly felicitous way brought 
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back the old for new use and delight. 
When 300 years ago John Harvard was 
baptized in the church, it would have 
seemed amazing that the child of a 
Southwark tradesman would be the 
means of transferring across the then 
hardly traversable ocean the great aca- 
demical name of Cambridge, and would 
himself be the founder of perhaps the 
most famous centre of learning in a 
continent where then a few seaboard 
settlements had a precarious existence 
on the edge of a land of savagery and 
forest. The late Ambassador of the 
United States, the Hon. Joseph Choate, 
had at his own expense put in the chapel 
an east window, which he unveiled in 
May, 1905, and following the lead of a 
Harvard man, Harvard men had gone 
further, and the preseat Ambassador 
would convey on their behalf to the 
cathedral body the finished work in a 
complete restoration of what would al- 
ways be known as the Harvard Chapel. 
He hoped that in the coming days Ameri- 
cans would feel that in the great metro- 
polis of the old land which they visited so 
frequently and so affectionately one spot 
and sanctuary was specially their own, 
and for any purpose of Christian worship 
that was lawfully allowable they might 
ask the use of the chapel, and that South- 
wark Cathedral would come to be a 
name of familiar and cherished associa- 
tion in many American homes. 

The bishop, clergy, lay clerks, and 
choristers singing the hymn “‘O God our 
help in ages past,” then proceeded to the 
chapel, where the American Ambassador 
(Mr. Whitelaw Reid) said: 

“My Lord Bishop: This structure, 
situated on or near the spot where three 
centuries ago John Harvard was bap- 
tized, is now to be turned over again to 
you. 
“The College which he founded was 
the earliest in America, and under the 
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name of Harvard University it still main- 
tains its place in the front rank. We may 
be pardoned for thinking that this and 
other educational institutions of high 
standing, founded in the colonies by 
Englishmen or under English auspices, 
Yale University, Dartmouth, King’s 
College (now Columbia University), 
William and Mary and others, with the 
multitude that have sprung from their 
inspiration, constitute one of the strong- 
est among the many ties which bind to- 
gether our great countries, of common 
origin, and as we believe of common aims 
and aspirations and of a common high 
destiny. 

“In behalf of graduates of Harvard 
University, who undertook this work of 
restoration and adornment, and by the 
authority of Mr. John Ridgely Carter, 
treasurer of their fund, and of the many 
contributors, including Mr. Choate, Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. 
Carnegie, and Mr. Bradley Martin, I 
now request you, my Lord Bishop, to 
dedicate this Chapel as a memorial of 
John Harvard for use henceforth while 
its walls endure in Divine Worship.” 


HARVARD’S ROWING CRISIS.' 


To the Editor of the Transcript: The 
description of the Harvard-Yale univer- 
sity race in your paper of last Friday was 
admirable — absolutely fair and correct. 
You well said that the “glory was evenly 
divided between the victor and the van- 
quished . . . and every man in both 
boats had reason to be proud of having 
contributed to such a stirring spectacle.” 
It is also true, as you say, that “with 
lighter and less powerful men, the Yale 
crew rowed a lower stroke and were able 

1 The following article, by Gen. Francis 
Peabody, who learned rowing at Cambridge 
University, and was a member of Bancroft’s 


’79 crew, is from the Boston Transcript of 
July 6. 
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to hold their own against the other crew,” 
and that “it was plain that the Yale crew 
was rowing a better stroke and a stroke 
that differed radically from the Harvard 
stroke.” 

While it is of no great moment whether 
Yale or Harvard wins in any particular 
year, it is very important that the rowing 
of the two universities should be put on a 
sound and equal basis, so that good men 
who go to Harvard University anxious to 
row may feel that they will be properly 
coached and have at least an even chance 
of winning the race if they are selected to 
represent their university. We want to 
win a fair proportion of university races 
in future years. 

No man having the best interests of 
Harvard rowing at heart has felt at lib- 
erty to criticise Wray publicly before the 
race, lest by so doing it should hamper 
him and injure Harvard’s prospects. On 
the other hand, Harvard graduates, es- 
pecially those without rowing knowledge 
or experience, are very apt to criticise the 
coach and captain unjustly, after a race 
has been lost. I am most anxious to do 
Wray full justice and to avoid needless 
fault-finding, but it does seem that now, 
while this glorious struggle is fresh in our 
minds and there is a full year to prepare 
for the next Yale race, is an appropriate 
time to calmly consider the condition of 
rowing at Harvard University and what, 
if anything, can be done to improve it. 
The following are some of the historical 
facts in regard to international and inter- 
collegiate rowing which should help us in 
forming an estimate of the relative value 
of the present Harvard rowing style as 
compared with the style of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Cornell, and Yale. 

In 1869 Harvard sent a four to Eng- 
land to row against a crew from Oxford 
University over the championship course 
from Putney to Mortlake. The Harvard 
men were at least as strong as those 
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from Oxford, and led for a part of the 
distance, but were rather easily beaten 
at the finish, The next international 
race was between a four from the Atlanta 
Club of New York and one from the 
London Rowing Club, and in this race 
the Englishmen won very easily. Since 
then Cornell, Yale, and Pennsylvania 
have sent eights to Henley, where the 
course is only one mile and a quarter. 
These crews were all beaten, although 
the Pennsylvania crew had been together 
for some years and was at that time 
the fastest crew in America. It is im- 
portant to note that neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge sends its university crew 
to Henley, but the several colleges of 
these universities send their college 
eights. The unsuccessful attempt of the 
Vesper Boat Club of Philadelphia to win 
at Henley is still fresh in our memories, 
while the race last September between 
the crew from Cambridge University and 
Harvard University brings down the his- 
tory of international eight-oared racing 
to the present time. ’ 

When Courtney took Cornell to Henley 
in 1896 his crew was rowing 44 strokes 
to a minute, and yet they were defeated 
by a crew from Trinity Hall, one of the 
smaller colleges of Cambridge Univers- 
ity. Courtney came home, went back to 
Ithaca, did not take the public into his 
confidence, brought his Cornell crew 
down to Poughkeepsie the next year and 
there, rowing the English stroke with 
only 28 strokes to a minute (a reduc- 
tion of more than 50 per cent from the 
former Cornell rate), his crew won and 
Cornell crews have continued their al- 
most uniformly victorious career ever 
since. 

Kennedy went to Yale as a rigger of 
boats at first, but employed one summer 
of his life usefully in going to England 
and studying rowing there. Since then 
he has coached and has turned out crews 
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with nearly perfect style who have re- 
peatedly beaten more powerful Harvard 
crews. 

When it was proposed that the Har- 
vard crew of 1906 should row the Cam- 
bridge crew at Putney many of us who 
believe that rowing is the finest of all 
sports rejoiced because we knew that the 
Harvard crew was made up of eight men 
of great strength and uniformity, that 
they were true sportsmen, would in every 
way givea good account of themselves, 
and would probably demonstrate by the 
race whether their style or the classic 
style of Cambridge was the faster over a 
four-mile course. We also felt confident 
that if Harvard were beaten, Wray and 
the members of the crew would learn 
much about rowing and that the ex- 
perience would bring our coach and 
crew up to the level of those of Cornell 
and Yale. 

In comparison with the Harvard crew 
the eight men in the Cambridge boat 
were not of such uniform size, were not 
on an average so strong, and were by no 
means so fit on the day of the race; in- 
deed, they had rowed in their college or 
university crews continuously from Oc- 
tober, 1905, and after Henley were in no 
condition to start in on five weeks of 
training in preparation for a four-mile 
race. This was so apparent that the 
coach, Muttlemerry, sent them over the 
full course but once in all that time, and 
number four was on the point of break- 
ing down three days before the race. 

Because the Harvard crew were so fit 
and so powerful and had made such an 
extraordinarily fast trial on the Saturday 
before the race (while it was apparent 
that the Cambridge crew was almost 
stale), most of us Americans in London 
expected Harvard to win. The Cam- 
bridge crew went away so fast from Har- 
vard at first that they were more than 


three lengths ahead at a mile, and the 
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race never was in doubt, although the 
Harvard crew kept slugging away pluck- 
ily, and by a magnificent spurt for the 
last half-mile, reduced the distance be- 
tween the two boats (which at one time 
had been four lengths) to two lengths and 
a half. 

Thus it will be seen from the record of 
past international racing that the English 
style has been uniformly successful. 

Let us now consider what has been 
the history of eight-oared racing here 
at home. 

Before “ Bob’’ Cook, the famous oar, 
went to Yale, he went to England with 
letters of introduction to rowing men of 
the London Rowing Club and of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Not only did he make a 
thorough study of the rowing methods, 
but rowed in the London eights in prac- 
tice, as he did in one of our first Trinity 
eights, when he came up to Cambridge. 
He then came back to New Haven, 
rowed stroke of Yale, and was signally 
successful in the boat, and afterwards as 
coach. 

The first eight-oared race between 
Harvard and Yale was rowed at Spring- 
field in 1876; Yale, with Cook at stroke, 
won; in 1877 the race was rowed at New 
London for the first time, and Harvard 
won; in 1878 Harvard won by 1 m. 25s., 
and in 1879 Harvard won (for the third 
successive year) by 1m. and 43s. These 
were Bancroft’s famous crews, and they 
rowed a stroke as nearly as possible like 
the English stroke with a hard catch, 
good body-swing, and easy finish, shoot- 
ing the hands away smoothly but sharply. 

The big, broad difference between the 
present Harvard style and that employed 
by Yale, Cornell, and the English univer- 
Sities, is, that in the former most of the 
work is done at the end, and in the latter, 
most of the work is done at the beginning 
of the stroke. Or, to go a little more into 
detail, the latter crews are all taught to 
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reach well out (making the last part of the 
forward swing slow so as not to check the 
boat) and at the full reach to cover their 
blades applying all their power at once 
with a hard catch with the shoulders, not 
letting the slide start back until after 
the catch; they are taught to bring 
their hands in firmly, but without a jerk 
after the arms are bent, to sit up at the 
finish, shoot the hands away quickly, 
with an elastic recovery of the body, 
slowing up somewhat as the full reach 
is attained. 

One reads and hears that English 
crews all go very far back, and that they 
are able to do this because, although the 
practice is very exhausting and a strain 
on the abdominal muscles, they have 
rowed so much before coming to the 
university. This is an entirely erroneous 
idea. The best English crews swing back 
very little beyond the perpendicular when 
rowing a racing stroke, nor do a larger 
proportion of men go to the English uni- 
versities with rowing experience than go 
to Harvard and Yale. Stuart, who rowed 
stroke, and Baine, who rowed five of the 
Cambridge crew against Harvard, had 
never rowed until they went to the uni- 
versity. 

But to what conclusion does all this an- 
cient history and this dull technicality 
lead? How does it help Harvard row- 
ing? My answer is this: It is a fact that 
Wray took hold of rowing at Harvard 
when it was in a bad way. Since he has 
coached, the 1905 crew rowed a close 
and gallant race, the 1906 crew won 
handily in the last quarter of a mile, and 
the 1907 crew rowed the grandest race 
that was ever seen over a four-mile 
course, and very likely if Glass had 
rowed would have won. 

As we look back upon those three races 
it seems to me that Wray is entitled to 
much credit for the races of 1905 and 
1906 ; but is it not a fact that in all these 
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three years the Harvard were much 
stronger than the Yale crews; that in 
1906 Harvard won through superior 
strength and endurance and because in 
Filley they had a stroke of exceptional 
pluck and determination, and they fairly 
wore down a weak Yale crew? In Oc- 
tober, 1906, Wray had as a nucleus six 
powerful, seasoned, experienced men, 
and admitting that he had bad luck in 
the way of sickness, yet Kennedy had 
equally bad luck losing two of his vet- 
erans, and having only a beaten stroke 
and seven to build up a crew with, and 
yet how perfectly that crew rowed and 
stayed. Is it not a fact that Wray went 
to England, saw a splendid Cambridge 
crew row magnificently, and came back 
— not only having learnt nothing, but 
convinced that his style is right and the 
English style wrong? Is he now con- 
verted after the Yale race? It is this 
aspect of the case which is discouraging 
to the last degree. A fair deduction from 
the premises is that Yale will go on beat- 
ing Harvard just as long as Kennedy 
goes on coaching Yale and Wray goes on 
coaching Harvard in their present re- 
spective styles, unless Wray has much 
stronger and better material than Ken- 
nedy has. 

If professional coaching of university 
eights could be eliminated, Yale, Har- 
vard, and Cornell would start with equal 
chances and this is a consummation de- 
voutly desired, but no one expects Yale 
to give up Kennedy or Cornell to give up 
Courtney. What, then, is to be done at 
Harvard? To keep Wray and allow him 
to go on teaching a style which history 
shows and which he himself now at last 
should know is inferior, seems to me ut- 
ter folly. If, however, he has learned his 
lesson and will in good faith and with all 
his energies teach the proper stroke, per- 
haps it would be wise to keep him. At 
least we may fairly expect him, if he 
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stays, to insist upon strict observance of 
three elementary principles of rowing 
which he entirely disregarded during the 
last year. The first is that the crew should 
all be taught to hold on to the oar with 
the outside hand at the full reach and at 
the finish; second, that they should row 
in time, beginning and finishing their 
stroke together; and third, that the crew 
should keep their eyes in the boat. 

Richardson, who has been made cap- 
tain of the Harvard Crew, was probably 
the best oar in the 1907 Crew. We have 
other splendid material from this year’s 
*Varsity and Freshman Crews. If Wray 
will teach them to row in the style 
taught by Courtney, Kennedy, and the 
English coaches, Harvard should give a 
good account of herself at New London 
next June. If he will not, he should give 
way to some other coach — amateur or 
professional, — who will so teach the 
Harvard Crew to row. 


Francis Peabody, Jr., L. 8. °78. 


VARIA. 


4] Among the recently printed letters of 
the late E. L. Godkin, h ’71, editor of the 
Nation, is one dated Feb. 17, 1870, in 
which the writer says: “I was invited 
to the dinner of the Harvard Club last 
week, where [President] Eliot made his 
first appearance before a New York pub- 
lic. . . . He seems to have been born for 
the place, and has gone into the work 
with his whole heart and soul, and is win- 
ning golden opinions. . . . The general 
impression, . . . I think, is that. . 
under his auspices America at last is go- 
ing to have a university of the right sort.” 
In February, 1881, Godkin tells of meet- 
ing President Eliot again: “He seemed 
very bright and active-minded, but per- 
fectly simple and modest in telling about 
himself and his plans. But he looked 
delicate.” 
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MUMPS AT HARVARD. 


Harvard, Fair Harvard, is down in the 
dumps 

Because her brave sons are afflicted with 
mumps. 

About on the campus they gather in clumps 

And examine each other for symptoms of 
mumps 

On the jaws, and are prone to pronounce 

themselves chumps 

For their childish propensity — men catch- 
ing mumps! 

“It is bad enough, looking like so many 
frumps,” 

They declare, ‘but our courage decidedly 
slumps 

At the thought that our athletes, the men 
who jump jumps, 

The runners, the rowers, the ’ Varsity's 
trumps 

On the field, in the diamond, are all up their 
stumps, 

At home or in hospital, nursing the mumps.” 

The doctors, they say, are incompetent 
gumps, 

Though each busy practitioner hastily humps 

Himself, as he visits his patients, and pumps 

His medicines into them, giving them thumps 

On the back to encourage them, saying the 


mumps 
The countenance merely more pleasingly 
plumps! — Buffalo Courier, 


| A Farmer’s Son. Fred H. Sumner 
graduated in 1803. The following letter 
from his father to Pres. Joseph Willard, 
shows the difficulties against which some 
farmer’s sons had to work their way 
through Harvard a century ago: 


CLAREMONT, Sept. 7—1801 

Sir: — 

it Renders me sum unhapey that I am 
compeld to write to one of the first 
Literary Charrecte™, but your Honour 
will easily forgive Errors in the address 
of the Labourer—— Truthe is mutch 
easier spoken than falsehood and Ser- 
tainly better to Live and Die by. My 
son F. H, Sumner has much out staid his 
Time by reason of my being Caught in 
theron hands of Poverty—— if Fines 
are the Consequance I am Still more 
Disabled to suport him; in your Clem- 
ency I hope for bettor things—— he was 
brote up in the Apiscopal Line—— I 
hope it Will Not be Disagreable to you to 


























Let him attend Divine Servis at Church 
——I am Sir your most obeiand Divoted 
and Very Humble Servant 
Benj* Sumner. 
Hon’ J. Willard, Esq., P*. of Hervard 
Universety. 


N. B. The Reason of his Farming so 
Long Last Winter was his hors was 
hiared and unable to Traviel—— 

B. Sumner. 


§ St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, 
N.H., is soon to celebrate the 210th anni- 
versary of the death of Joshua Moodey, 
H. C. 1653, who became pastor of the 
church in 1671 and died in 1697. He 
declined an election as president of 
Harvard College. For opposing the 
witchcraft craze of 1692, he was dis- 
missed from his church. It is recorded 
that he wrote 4070 sermons, at a time 
when the average sermon was an hour 
long. 


CLASS POEM, 1907. 


There ’s trampling of hoofsin the busy street, 
There’s clanking of sabres on floor and 
stair, 
There’s sound of restless, hurrying feet, 
Of voices that whisper, of lips that entreat, — 
Will they live, will they die, will they strive, 
will they dare ?— 
The houses are garlanded, flags flutter gay, 
For a troop of the Guard rides forth to-day. 


Oh, the troopers will ride and their hearts 
will leap, 
When it’s shoulder to shoulder and friend 
to friend — 
But it’ s some to the pinnacle, some to the 
deep, 
And some in the glow of their strength to 
sleep, 
And for all it’s a fight to the tale’s far 
end. 
And it’s each to his goal, nor turn nor sway, 
When = troop of the Guard rides forth to- 
ay. 


The dawn is upon us, the pale light speeds 
To the zenith with glamour and golden 
dart. 
On, up! Boot and saddle! Give spurs to 
you steeds! 
There's a city beleaguered that cries for men’s 


8, 
With the pain of the world in its cavern- 
ous heart. 
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Ours be the triumph! Humanity calls! 
Life ’s not a dream in the clover! 

On to the walls, on to the walls, 
On to the walls, and over! 


The wine is spent, the tale is spun, 

The revelry of youth is done. 

The horses prance, the bridles clink, 

While maidens fair in bright array 

With us the last sweet goblet drink, 

Then bid us, ‘t Mount and ride away!” 

Into the dawn, we ride, we ride, 

Fellow and fellow, side by side; 

Galloping over the field and hill, 

Over the marshland, stalwart still, 

Into the forest’s shadowy hush 

Where spectres walk in sunless day, 

And in dark pool and branch and bush 

The treacherous will o’ the wisp lights 
play. 

Out of the wood ‘neath the risen sun, 

Weary we gallop, one and one, 

To a richer hope and a stronger foe 

And a hotter fight in the fields below — 

Each man his own slave, each his lord, 

For the golden spurs and the victor’s 
sword! 


Friends of the great, the high, the perilous 
years, 

Upon the brink of mighty things we stand — 

Of golden harvests and of silver tears, 

And griefs and pleasures that like grains of 
sand 

Gleam in the hour-glass, yield their place 
and die. 

Like a dark sea our lives before us lie, 

And we, like divers o’er a pearl-strewn deep, 

Stand yet an instant in the warm, young sun, 

Plunge, and are gone, 

And over pearl and diver the restless break- 
ers sweep. 

On to the quest! To-day 

In joyful revelry we still may play 

With the last golden phantoms of dead years ; 

Hearing above the stir, 

The old protecting music in our ears 

Of fluttering pinions and the voice of her, 

The Mighty Mother, watching o’er her sons. 

To-day we still may crouch beneath her 
wings, 

Dreaming of unimagined things; 

To-morrow we are part 

Of the world's depthless palpitating heart, 

One with the living, striving millions 

Whose lives beat out the ceaseless, rhythmic 
song 

Of joy and pain and peace and love and 
wrong. 

We may not dwell on solitary heights. 

There is a force that draws men breast to 
breast 

In the hot swirl of never-ending fights; 

When man — enriched, despoiled, oppressed, 

By the great titans of the earth who hold 

The nations in their hands as boys a swal- 

low’s nest — 
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Leaps from the sodden mass through loves 
and feuds 

And tumult of hot strife and tempest blast, 

Until he stands, free of the depths at last, 

A titan in his turn, to mould 

The pliable clay of the world’s multitudes, 


An anxious generation sends us forth 

On the far conquest of the thrones of might. 

From west and east, from south and north, 

Earth’s children, weary-eyed from too much 
light, 

Cry from their dream-forsaken vales of pain, 

“Give us our gods, give us our gods again!” 

A lofty and relentless century, 

Gazing with Argus eyes, 

Has pierced the very inmost halls of faith; 

And left no shelter whither man may flee 

From the cold storms of night and loveless- 
ness and death. 


Old gods have fallen and the new must rise! 

Out of the dust of doubt and broken creeds, 

The sons of those who cast men’s idols low 

Must build up for a hungry people’s needs 

New gods, new hopes, new strength to toil 
and grow; 

Knowing that nought that ever lived can 


die, — 
No act, no dream but spreads its sails, ‘:sub- 
lime, 
Sweeping across the visible seas of time 
Into the treasure-haven of eternity. 


The portals are open, the white road leads 
Through thicket and garden, o’er stone 
and sod. 
On, up! Boot and saddle! 
your steeds ! 
There’s a city beleaguered that cries for 
men’s deeds, 


Give spurs to 


Varia. 


[September, ’07. 


For the faith that is strength and the love 
that is God! 
On, through the dawning! Humanity 
calls! 
Life’s not a dream in the clover! 
On to the walls, on to the walls, 
On to the walls, and over! 
Hermann Hagedorn, Jr., ’07. 


4 Three Harvard Worthies. The 
three tablets to Harvard men recently 
dedicated in the New York Hall of 


Fame bear the following inscriptions: 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
1767-1848. 
I Live in the Faith and Hope of the Pro- 
gressive Advancement of Christian Liberty 
and Expect to Abide by the Same in Death. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ 
1807-1873 
Scientific Investigation Should Be In- 
spired by a Purpose as Animating to the 
General Sympathy as Was the Religious 
Zeal Which Built the Cathedral of Cologne 
or the Basilica of St. Peter. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
1819-1891. 


No Power Can Die That Ever Wrought for 
Truth 
Thereby a Law of Nature It Became 
And Lives Unwithered in Its Blithesome 
Youth 
When He Who Called It Forth Is But a 
Name. 














CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XV, Frontispiece, opp. p. 543. For Sorrel read Sonrel. 
p- 603, 1. 10 from bottom. For July 7 read July 8. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, viz: Bachelor of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors 
of Agricultural Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and 
Civil Engineers; h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; | for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors 
of Medicine; p. for Masters of Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors 
of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of Science; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and 
Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch. Div. Sch., L. S., ete., for non-graduate mem- 
bers of the Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 





